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** Ring out the Old, ring in the New, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The Year is going, let him go ; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 


THESE words of Tennyson’s, with 
which we have headed this paper, 
apply with much greater force to the 
usages which prevail in Scotland in 
regard to the end of the Old, and the 
beginning of the New Year, than they 
«an possibly do in England. Christ- 
mas is the great annual festival of 
England, and we think an appro- 
priate one—partaking, as it does, 
of the character of a religious cere- 
mony in the early part of the day, 
“ giving glory to God ”—the evening 
is appropriately spent also, when the 
‘scattered members of the family circle 
are gathered round the home fireside, 
-and each and all, imbued with kindly 
feelings, clasp hands with renewed 
expressions of “ peace and good will,” 
The stern Presbyterian teachers of a 
former day in Scotland condemned 
the observance of Christmas as a relic 
of Romish superstition, and trans- 
ferred the holiday-time of the people 
to the last and first days of the year ; 
but within the last ten or fifteen 
years there has been a gradual verg- 
ing back to the old paths, and Christ- 
mas is becoming year by year more 
.and more a holiday in Scotland 
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—Christmas trees and all those other 
congenial things are more and more 
popular ; and it may be that, in the 
course of time, Christmas will again 
become the great annual holiday of 
the Scottish people, as it has ever 
been with our English friends. Many 
of the old Scottish customs relating to 
the last and first days of the year are 
now dying out, more especially those 
relating to Hogmanay, as the last day 
of the year is called, and which is the 
beginning of the “ Daft Days” or 
holiday season—a season formerly 
celebrated with much license, but 
now greatly modified and directed 
into better and more enlightened 
channels, 

Hogmanay, a name whose etymo- 
logy has puzzled many, and which 
has received several fanciful interpre- 
tations-—one of these is that it is de- 
rived from Au gui menez (To the 
mistletoe go) a cry which the mum- 
mers formerly had in France ata 
time when they used much freedom 
in rushing into people’s houses and 
played much mischief, insisting on 
receiving both victuals and money. 
‘rhe word is very old in date, and 
might very well have been imported 
into Scotland at a time when its re- 
lations with France were much more 
intimate -- in the days of Queen Mary, 
1 











































































































































































































































2 Hogmanay and New Year's Day in Edinburgh. 


for example. It is a day of especial 
enjoyment with children, more par- 
ticularly in country districts, where 
they make a round of calls on their 
friends and acquaintances, asking for 
their Hogmanay, generally consisting 
of a piece of cake and cheese, and 
sometimes money. They have al- 
ways some little verse ready to sing at 
the doors they come to, such as— 


** Get up, gude wife, and binna sweer, 
And gie your bread to them that’s here ; 
For the time will come when ye’ll be dead, 
And then ye’ll neither need ale nor bread.” 


One of the most popular of these 
rhymes is : 
‘* My feet’s cauld, my shoon’s thin, — 
Gie’s my cakes and let me rin.” 


In Edinburgh and Glasgow the 
avourite verse is: 


** Get up, gude wife, and shake your feathers, 
Dinna think that we are beggars— 
We are but bairns come out to play, 
Rise up and gie’s our Hogmanay !” 


In these cities, too, Guisards or 
masquers form a very conspicuous 


GALATIAN. 
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feature in the doings of the older 
boys on Hogmanay, and sometimes. 
for a few days before it. A week or 
so previous, they have generally a 
practising time or rehearsal of their 
favourite play, and in preparing songs 
for their guising expedition from 
door to door in the neighbourhood. 
Supposing their number not to pos- 
sess the requisite musical capabilities 
to charm the gudewifes out of a suf- 
ficient number of pennies to keep 
their holiday time with, they will in- 
variably adopt the play of Gadatian, 
a rather grotesque juvenile drama, 
which is held sacred to the season. 
The performers may be either three 
or six, and they are dressed up with 
masks or blackened faces, surmount- 
ed with variously-shaped paper hats, 
perhaps with shirts outside their 
clothes, carrying lanterns formed of 
scooped-out turnips, and thus accou- 
tred, they set forth on their dramatic 
expedition. The following is one of 
the many versions of the play, which 
is variously played throughout many 
parts of Scotland. 


Characters in the Play.—The Black Knight ; another Knight, sometimes called Galatian, 
and occasionally John; Talking Man; Dr. Brown; a Bye-stander ; Judas, a purse- 


bearer. 


Enter Talking-Man, who delivers a Prologue. 


Talking Man, Haud awa rocks, and haud awa reels, 
Haud awa stocks and spinning-wheels. 
Make room for Galatian—gie us room to sing, 
And I will shew you.the prettiest thing 
That ever was seen at New-Year time. 
Muckle-head and little wit, stand ahint the door ; 
For sic a set as we are, ne’er were here before. 

Show yourself, Black Knight. 


Black Knight, 


Here comes in Black Knight, the great King of Macedon, 


Who has conquered all the world save Scotland alone. 
When I came to Scotland my heart it grew cold, 

To see a little nation so stout and so bold— 

So stout and so bold, so frank and so free. 

Galatian, you now must come and fight with me. 


Galatian, 


Here come I, Galatian—Galatian is my name ; 


With sword and pistol by my side, I soon shall win the game. 


B. K, 


The game, sir, the game, sir, is not within your power ; 


T’ll cut you down in inches in less than half-an-hour. 
My head is made of iron, my heart is made of steel, 
My sword is a Ferrara, and can do its duty weel. 


[They fight, and Galatian is beaten, 
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Down, John, down to the groun! you must go. 
Oh ! what is this that I’ve done ? 
I’ve killed my brother John, my father’s only son. (!) 
T. M. Here’s two valiant champions that never fought before, 
And we are come to rescue him, and what can we do more ? 
Now Galatian he is dead, and on the floor is laid 
And ye shall suffer for it, I’m very sore afraid. 
B. K, Ym sure it was not I, sir; I’m guiltless of the crime : 
*Twas this young man behind me, who drew the sword so fine. 
Bye-stander, O you awful villain ! to lay the blame on me ; 
When my two eyes were shut, when Galatian thus did dee. 
B. K. How could your two eyes be shut, when you were looking on— 
How could your two eyes be shut, when these swords were drawn? 
Is there never a doctor to be found ? 
T. M, Call in Dr. Brown, 
The best in all the town. 
Dr. Brown, Here comes as good a doctor as ever Scotland bred, 
And I’ve been thro’ the Continent, learning of my trade— 
And now I’ve come to Scotland, all for to cure the dead. 
B. K. What can ye cure ? 


Dr. B. I can cure the rumble-gumption of a man that’s been seven years or more 
in his grave, and can make an old wife of sixty look like a girl of 
sixteen. 


B. K. What will you take to cure this dead man ? 
Dr, B. Ten pounds, 
B. K. Will not one do ? 
Dr. B. No. 
B. K. Will not three do ? 
Dr. B. No. 
B. K. Will not five do ? 
Dr. B. No. 
B. K. Will not seven do? 
Dr. B. No. 


B. K. Will not nine do ? 
Dr. B. Yes, perhaps—nine may do, and a pint of wine. I have a little bottle of 
beer in my pocket. 
[Aside to GALATIAN.] Take a little drop of it. 
By the hocus-pocus, and a magical touch of my little finger, start up, John 
Galatian, [ Rising up.| Oh, my back ! 
Dr. B. What ails your back ? 
Gal, There’s a hole in it you may turn your fist in. 
Dr. B. How did you get it ? 
Gal, Fighting for our land. 
Dr. B. How many did you kill? 
Gal. I killed them a’ but ane that ran, and wadna stand. 
[The whole party dance, while Galatian sings, 


=~ 


Oh, once I was dead, sir, but now I am alive, 
And blessed be the doctor that made me revive, 
We'll all join hands, and never fight more, 
We'll all be good brothers, as we’ve been before. 


JUDAS enters with his bag. 





Judas, Here comes in Judas—Judas is my name : 
If ye put not siller in my bag, for gudesake mind our wame ! 
When I gaed to the castle gate, and tirled at the pin, 
They keepit the keys o’ the castle, and wadna let me in. 
I’ve been in the west carse, I’ve been in the east carse, 
And I’ve been in the carse of Gowrie, 
Where the clouds rain a’ day peas and beans, 
And the farmers thatch houses wi’ needles and pins. 
I’ve seen geese walking on pattens, 

Aud swine fleeing in the air like peelings 0’ ingons : 
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Our hearts are made o’ steel, but our bodies sma’ as ware— 
If ye’ve onything to give us, put it in there ! 
[ Holding out his bag. 
Grand Finale by all the Characters. 


Blessed be the master o’ the house, and the mistress also, 
And all the little babies that round the table go ; 

Their pockets full of money, the bottles full of beer— 

A merry Christmas, guisards, and a happy New-Year ! 


In some parts of England there is a somewhat similar boys’ drama—in 
Cornwall, for example, where the play is called S¢. George, of which the 
following is a part. 


ST. GEORGE. 


[One of the party steps in, crying out,— 
Room, a room, brave gallant, room, 
Within this court 
I do resort, 
To shew some sport 
And pastime, 
Gentlemen and ladies, in the Christmas time. 
2 * « * 
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Enter Turkish Knight. 
































Here comes I, a Turkish knight, 
Come from the Turkish land to fight ; 
And if St. George do meet me here, 
I'll try his courage without fear. 


Enter ST. GEORGE, 
Here come I, St. George, 
That worthy champion bold ; 
And, with my sword and spear, 
I won three crowns of gold. 
I fought the dragon bold, 
And brought him to the slaughter ; 
sy that I gain’d fair Sabra, 
The King of Egypt’s daughter. 
T, K. St. George, I pray, be not too bold ; 
If thy blood is hot, I’ll soon make it cold. 
St, G. Thou Turkish knight, I pray, forbear ; 
I’ll make thee dread my sword and spear. 


[They fight until the Turkish Knight falls. 


St. G. I have a little bottle, which goes by the name of Elicumpane ; 
If the man is alive, let him rise and fight again. 
[The Knight here rises on one knee, and endeavours to continue the 
Sight, but is again struck down, 
T. K. Oh, pardon me, St. George ; oh, pardon me, I crave ; 
Oh, pardon me this once, and I will be thy slave. 
St. G, I'll never pardon a Turkish knight ; 
Therefore arise, and try thy might. 
[The Knight gets up, and they again fight, till the Knight 
receives a heavy blow, and then drops on the ground 
as dead, 


St, G. Is there a doctor to be found, 
To cure a deep and deadly wound ? 


Enter Doctor. 


Oh yes, there is a doctor to be found, 
To cure a deep and deadly wound. 


St, G, What can you cure ? 
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Doctor. I can cure the itch, the palsy, and gout : 
If the devil’s in him, I’ll pull him out. 
[The Doctor here performs the cure with sundry grimaces, 
and St, George and the Knight again fight, when the 
latter is knocked down, and left for dead, 


* * * 


* * * 


St, G. Gentlemen and ladies, the sport is almost ended ; 
i Come pay to the box, it is highly commended. 
The box it would speak, if it had but a tongue ; 
Come throw in your money, and think it ao wrong. 


There generally follows after this 
a song or a dance, which concludes 
the performance. 

Throughout the whole of Hog- 
manay day, the streets are excep- 
tionally crowded, and, towards even- 
ing, they become thronged to excess 
with people going to parties, theatres, 
or other places of amusements—few 
there are, indeed, who have not 
some mode or other arranged for 
“seeing the Old year out, and the 
New one in.” Cabs and busses ply 
in all directions, and the railway- 
stations are crowded with people 
going or coming to enjoy the holi- 
days with their friends. Later on, 
the principal thoroughfares are lined 
with hand-barrows and pony-carts 
filled with oranges—these vehicles 
being generally well lighted up, and 
profusely decorated with holly and 
evergreens. ‘Toy-carts and venders 
of crystal in the shape of wine-glasses 
and tumblers, are also to be seen 
here and there, who mingle their 
hoarse cries with the songs of ballad- 
singers, and the jests and badinage 
of the crowds on the streets. These 
crowds and the confusion become 
denser and louder as the close of the 
year draws nearer and nearer. Pass- 
ing on to that part of the High 
Street where stands the Tron Church, 
at that point of the street where it 
is intersected by North and South 
Bridge Streets, we come upon a 
strange and wonderful scene, for 
here the crowd is so great that the 
way through is to be struggled for, 
and should the night be clear and 
moonlight, there is also an element 
of beauty in it. Almost opposite 
stands one of most curious old 


buildings in the curious old town of 
Edinburgh—the abode at one time of 
Allan Ramsay the poet—and the 
glittering perambulating lights on the 
street, and the moonlight above, 
give a wierd and old-world appear- 
ance to the quaintly-gabled wooden- 
fronted tenement as they flicker in 
and about it. Farther down you 
can see another house as strange- 
looking—standing at a projecting 
corner of the street—the house of 
John Knox, with the curious little 
window at which he was sitting when 
he so narrowly escaped the bullet of 
the assassin; nearer still, on your 
right hand, is the top of Blackfriars 
Wynd—now a dismantled heap of 
ruins, under the hands of City Im- 
provement Commissioners,—for fiye 
hundred years one of the most aris- 
tocratic quarters of Old Edinburgh— 
the abode of princes, peers, and car- 
dinals—the scene of many a feudal 
fight and political intrigue. But why 
dwell on this?—the High Street is, 
as has been well said, ‘“ Scottish 
history fossilised.” ‘‘ What ghosts of 
kings and queens walk there! What 
strifes of steel-clad nobles! What 
wretches borne along, in the sight of 
peopled windows, to the grim em- 
brace of “The Maiden!” What 
hurrying of burgesses to man the 
city walls at the approach of the 
Southron! What lamentations over 
disastrous battle-days! James rode 
up this street on his way to Flodden. 
Montrose was dragged up hither on 
a hurdle.... Jenny Geddes flung 
her stool at the priest in the church 
yonder. John Knox came up to his 
house here after his interview with 
Mary at Holyrood—grim and stern, 
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and unmelted by the tears of the 
queen. The Pretender rode down 
here, his eyes dazzled by the glitter 
of his father’s crown, while bagpipes 
skirled around, and Jacobite ladies, 
with white knots in their bosoms, 
looked down from lofty windows, 
admiring the beauty of the ‘ Young 
Ascanius,’ and his long yellow hair. 
David Hume had his dwelling in 
this street, and trod its pavements, 
much meditating the wars of the 
Roses and the Parliament, and the 
fates of English Sovereigns... . 
The visitor starts a ghost at every 
step. Nobles, grave senators, jovial 
lawyers, had once their abodes here. 
In the old, low-roofed rooms, half- 
way to the stars, philosophers talked, 
wits coruscated, and gallant young 
fellows, sowing wild oats in the 
middle of last century, wore rapiers 
and lace ruffles, and drank claret 
jovially out of silver stoups. In 
every room a minuet has been walk- 
ed, while chairmen and _ linkmen 
clustered on the pavement beneath.” 

It wants but a few minutes from 
being twelve o’clock, and the crowd 
becomes singularly quiet and still to 
what it has hitherto been, for all are 
watching now for the first stroke ot 
the bell which proclaims the old year 
to have ceased to be, and the New 
Year to have begun ; and as the first 
stroke peals forth, one long continu- 
ous shout of “ Hurrah!” is given, 
and a universal shaking of hands 
takes place, each wishing the other a 
“Happy New Year!” A general 
good feeling seems to pervade the 
whole assemblage, and flasks or bot- 
tles and glasses are produced, healths 
are drunk, and mutual good wishes 
interchanged. Little parties of threes 
and fours now begin to break off from 
the main body, and sally forth to 
visit friends and sweethearts as their 
first-oot, and as they go their rounds 
are not in any way loath to inter- 
change civilities—and “drinks,” as 
a Yankee would say—with any party 






1 “* A Summer in Skye,” by the late Alexander Smith. 
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they meet with who are on a similar 
errand. A little of the old Scottish 
superstition still lingers round this 
custom of firstfooting—for there 
are “lucky” and “ unlucky jrst- 
Joots”—no one must go empty-hand- 
ed, however little may be taken, 
something must, or there will be no 
admittance. Now-a-days, when luci- 
fer-matches are so common, there is 
little danger of one neighbour calling 
upon another for a light ; but, for- 
merly, should such a thing have been 
asked for, it would invariably be re- 
fused, as the belief was, that if your 
first-foot came seeking a light, and it 
was given, your own house would be 
burned down before the year was 
gone. These first-footing expeditions 
are sometimes attended with a little 
danger, for, not unfrequently, in dark 
bye-streets, roughs lie in wait for un- 
suspecting first-footers, and rob them 
of their bottles, and also subject 
them to mal-treatment ; and since a 
young gentleman, somewhere about 
a dozen years ago, was the cause of 
the death of one of a party of roughs 
who attacked him, the custom has 
fallen off greatly among the more 
respectable classes. But the custom 
is a very old one, and was followed 
out by old people as well as young, 
some sixty or seventy years ago, but 
an unfortunate circumstance led to a 
great falling-off of the practice. At 
the beginning of 1812, a party of 
young men agreed to attack and plun- 
der the first-footers on New Year's 
morning. ‘They were to look out for 
white neckcloths—very generally 
worn at that time—a great number 
of people were accordingly robbed, 
and two died in consequence of the 
injuries they received at the hands 
of the thieves. These incidents 
were so unusual as to cause much 
trouble and surprise, being so com- 
pletely alien to the general character- 
istics of the events of a New Year's 
morning ; but though the plans had 
been well laid, and carried out with 
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great secrecy, the thieves were de- 
tected,and three of them were hanged, 
while others were banished. 

In spite of these untoward events, 
the custom of first-footing is still to 
some degree kept up. Not unusually 
a youthful friend of the family will 
steal to the door, in the hope of 
meeting there “ the lass he lo’es sae 
wee,” and obtaining the privilege of 
a kiss as her first foot. Great some- 
times is his disappointment, and great 
the amusement to the family, if by 
some little judicious management 
they can entrap the ardent youth 
into embracing some old-maiden aunt 
or withered grandmother, instead 


of the blooming Nelly. The New 


Year's day throughout is spent as 
happily and cheerfully as each one’s 
circumstances will admit, and much 
innocent mirth prevails. There is 
considerably less drinking now than 
there was formerly, and the early 


1 “*The New Year,” by Charles Cotton (1630-1687. 
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part of the day is spent in -sight- 
seeing ; while in the evening friends 
meet together, and drink a “ Happy 
New Year” to each other, with mutual 
good wishes that the new year may 
be the best we have ever seen ! 


** Plague on’t ! the last was ill enough, 
This cannot but make better proof ; 
Or, at the worst, as we brush’d through 
The last, why so we may this too ; 
And then the next in reason should 
Be super-excellently good ; 

For the worst ills, we daily see, 
Have no more perpetuity 

Than the best fortunes that do fall ; 
Which also brings us wherewithal 
Longer their being to support, 

Than those do of the other sort : 
And who has one good year in three, 
And yet repines at destiny, 

Appears ungrateful in the case, 

And merits not the good he has. 
Then let us welcome the new guest 
With lusty brimmers of the best : 
Mirth always should good fortune meet, 
And renders e’en disaster sweet.””! 


W. T. D. 
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SOME REPRESENTATIVE HOUSEHOLD STORIES. 


WE have already, in this Magazine, 
treated at some length on the store 
of house-fictions owned in common 
by the Hindoos, the Persians, and 
the two great divisions into which 
the European inhabitants may be di- 
vided. Neither did the Hindoo 
borrow his fireside tale from the Per- 
sian, the Sclavonian, the Teuton, nor 
the Celt. Nor was any one of these 
under obligation to his neighbour. 
Before colonies were sent from Mid- 
Asia, south into India, and west 
into Earope, the originals of the fire- 
side stories of all the peoples named 
were current in Armenia, the North 
of Persia, and Affghanistan. 

We have, in every country in 
Europe, and in those parts of Asia 
mentioned, legends and tales floating 
among the people, but not to be found 
outside. These were invented after 
the migration, and in general are 
not equal in plot or significance to 
the fictions common to the whole 
Arian peoples. Even in the modified 
form in which they now exist, all the 
common tales bear marks of their 
origin dating from remote pagan 
times, ‘Traces of the worship of the 
forces of nature, of what were known 
under the titles of the Four Elements, 
of the heavenly bodies, of all crea- 
tures possessed of animal and vege- 
table life, are still recognisable ; but 
it is useless to speculate on the first 
form in which these myths were 
clothed. Revolutions, migrations, or 
other great public events, may have 
been dimly shadowed forth in some. 
We purpose to present in this paper 
some specimens of the widely-spread 
legends in an abridged form, with 
mention of the countries where they 
are told, and their correspondence 
with, or difference from, the tales of 
other places; and their relations, 
where traceable, with classic myths. 


It is probable that these fictions, 
in their original form, were all tho- 
roughly distinct from each other, and 
all in a poetic shape ; but, in the 
lapse of ages, the rhythm, and asso- 
nance, and other poetical adjuncts, 
dropped out of memory, as well as 
portions of each story; and tale- 
tellers not up to the mark were 
obliged to tack the end or the middle 
of one story to another ; and thus a 
degradation ensued. It has arisen, 
out of these circumstances, that out 
of the great body of Arian fire-side 
lore, more than the half consists of 
patched-up legends. We have en- 
deavoured in this paper to bring for- 
ward those only whose plots are es- 
sentially distinct from each other. 

The pre-historic people, who wrote 
little but thought the more, had ob- 
served that much goo@ instruction is 
often thrown away on people who 
are unable to profit by the wisest 
precepts, yet sometimes, by luck or 
chance, obtain what they seek, and 
more. In Ireland, three household 
stories illustrate these facts: “The 
Unlucky Messenger ;” “ I’ll be Wiser 
next Time ;” and “ A Story of Clever 
Women.” The tale which follows 
is of the same class with these ; and 
the German Mircuen,—Die Kluge 
Else (Clever Bessie); Die Kiugen 
Leute (The Clever Folk); and Der 
Frieder und Das Katherlieschen (Fred 
and Kate). In Italy it bears the 
title of— 


BARDIELLO. 


A poor woman had a son (so 
named) whose wisdom she valued at 
a higher rate than did her neigh- 
baurs. Going abroad one day, she 
told him to see that the hatching hen 
did not stay long from the nest, for 
fear the eggs might become cold. 
The hen went into the garden, and 
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could not be induced to return to 
the nest by Bardiello’s words nor his 
cap, which he flung at her. He then 
sent in her direction a stick, which 
laid her low. To prevent the eggs 
from being spoiled, he then took it 
into his head to sit on them, but man- 
aged to smash them all by his weight. 
Very discouraging this ; but he felt 
hungry, and, to make the best of his 
misfortunes, he plucked the mur- 
dered fowl, and set her to roast. 
During the operation, he went to the 
cellar to draw a jug of beer; but 
while it was flowing, he was recalled 
to the kitchen by a horrible noise. 
There, having annihilated a couple of 
cats who ,were devouring his fowl, 
he went back for the beer, but found 
the cellar flooded with it. He made 
a dry way to the jug by emptying a 
sack or two of meal on the liquor ; 
but, coming to such senses as he 
had, he thought it better to commit 
Jeo de se than meet the anger of his 
mother. He therefore swallowed 


the full of a little box of sweetmeats, 


which his mother, in order to save 
them from a hasty consumption, had 
told him were poisoned. When she 
returned, and saw him nowhere, she 
called and called on him, At last, 
he informed her from the oven that 
he had poisoned himself to escape 
her wrath. The storm passed over, 
as joy for life preserved overweighed 
her anger. 

Some time after, she sent him to 
the town to sell a web of cloth, direct- 
ing him to have nothing to do with 
talkative folk. He found everyone 
too fond of gabbling, and would not 
trade, till, entering a court-yard to 
rest himself in the shade, he found a 
plaster-of-Paris statue, to which he 
offered the goods, as it seemed gifted 
with the desirable quality of silence. 
He promised to come back for pay- 
ment next day. 

His mother giving him a_ very 
stormy welcome, he returned to his 
customer next day, and on finding no 
chance of payment, he got angry, 
and struck the rogue on the breast, 
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A lucky vein was hereby opened, for 
inside was a store of gold coins. 
Poor Bardiello thought they were 
new copper grani. He filled his hat 
and all his pockets with them, and 
rejoiced the mother’s heart at the 
sight. Wishing to avert any future 
mischief he might do by his report 
of the transaction, she bade him sit 
on the threshold and rest himseif ; 
and from a window overhead she 
gently rained (unseen by him) grapes 
and figs on his head. These he ate 
till he fell asleep. 

Being in the court of justice a few 
days after, he witnessed a dispute be- 
tween two men for a gold ducat 
which they had found. 

“ Ah!” said he, aloud ; “ what non- 
sense to be losing time about that 
worthless grain! Sure, I found the 
full of my hat and all my pockets of 
them, the other day !” 

The judge and his officers cocked 
their ears at this, and asked for the 
time and place of the find. 

“‘ The place,” said he, “ was such 
a court, and the time the day it was 
raining figs and grapes !” 

That was enough for the ques- 
tioners, and the wise woman was not 
afterwards disturbed by them. 


The Italian stories are told in such 
a style as to imply that the narrator 
has no faith in what he is relating. 
The subtle and sarcastic spirit of the 
people is evident even in their mode 
of telling their fireside tales, while 
the Teutonic races dwell on the most 
improbable facts in their narratives 
with the most naive good faith. We 
subjoin the Italian version of Puss 
in Boots. 


GAGLIUSO. 


A poor man, when dying, gave his: 
blessing to his two sons, and divided 
all his property, consisting of a sieve 
and a cat, between them. Puss fell 
to the younger in this partition, and 
told him not to be dejected. He 
betook himself to the fishing-rock, 
secured several fine fish from time to 
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time, and presented them to the king, 
with Count Gagliuso’s compliments. 
He followed the huntsmen, and, in 
law phrase, conveyed much of their 
game, and greatly was the king grati- 
fied by the attention of the Count 
Gagliuso. 

“T must have the generous count 
at dinner with me to-morrow,” said 
the king to the cat. 

“Ah! please your majesty, his 
rogues of servants have deserted in a 
body, and carried off his wardrobe 
entire, including the clean linen.” 

“That shall be no hindrance. He 
must have all that is suitable for a 
nobleman from my own wardrobe.” 

The young fellow in his rich dress 
much pleased the king and the king’s 
daughter, and the king requested a 
private interview with the cat next 
day, and inquired after the possessions 
of the count. 

“They lie all in Lombardy, my 
liege, and are so extensive that he 
can scarcely manage them. Send a 
few of your trusty ministers with me, 
till I give them an idea of the extent 
of his lands.” 

The men were sent, and puss went 
in a carriage before them, to prepare 
for their reception, as he said. To 
the cattle-herders and the labourers 
in the fields he gave word, as he 
passed, that heavy taxes were going 
to be laid on all landed property, ex- 

cept what belonged to Count Gag- 
liuso ; and to the mayors of the towns 
into which the inspectors were about 
to enter he gave the same informa- 
tion as to house property. ‘Thus, by 
country-folk and town authorities, 
the one answer was given to the 
courtiers—‘ Town and country be- 
longed to Count Gagliuso.” They 
were soon tired, and went back to 
court, and gave it as their opinion 
that half Italy belonged to Count 
Gagliuso. ‘The match was soon 
made up, and the happy pair re- 
paired to a castle and demesne pur- 
chased by the cat with the king’s 
money. 
One day after dinner, the new lord 
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could talk of nothing but the extent 
of his gratitude to puss. He would 
maintain him in comfort while he 
lived ; he would embalm him after 
death, and place him in a marble 
monument to be set up in his bed- 
chamber, and kept there to the latest 
times. This so affected puss that 
when the Count and his lady en- 
tered the breakfast parlour next 
morning, he was found lying ap- 
parently dead on the floor. 

“Oh, my!” said the lady, “ poor 
puss is dead.” 

“Better he than we,” said the 
Count. “Take him,” said he to a 
servant, “and throw him in a ditch.” 
“ Not yet,” said the cat getting on his 
legs, and putting on his cloak. “ This 
is a bad exchange for the marble 
monument. Let any one that likes 
advance another clown to be a king’s 
son-in-law. I resign the office.” So 
making a bow to the princess, he 
walked out. 


The Italians relate a story of the 
same class with “The Lazy Beauty 
and her Aunts,” in Zhe Fireside 
Stories of Ireland, the German Drei 
Spinnerin, “Three Spinners,” and 
Rumpdstiltsken, “ The ‘Three Aunts,” 
in Dasent’s Norse Tales, and “‘ Goats- 
face,” another household tale of Italy. 
A story of the same import, heard in 
Kerry, by Mrs. Ellen Fitzsimon, is 
related by her in Duffy's Fireside 
Magazine, under the title of “ The 
White Hen.” 

THE SEVEN SLICES OF BACON. 

A poor beggar woman brought in 
after a successful quest, seven 
slices of bacon, and bade her 
daughter put them to boil while she 
was out on another search for some 
crusts, and fat, and greens to give 
them a relish. So savoury a steam 
soon issued from the pot, that the 
hungry girl took the slices out one 
after another, and ate them. She 
replaced them by the sole of a shoe 
cut into seven bits; but these were 
found so unpalatable by the mother, 
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when she had cooked the other in- 
gredients, that she began to beat 
her, and obliged her to roar lus- 
tily. 

“What is the matter?” said a 
merchant who was passing. ‘‘ What 
are you chastising the girl for?” 

“For bringing heavy doctors’ bills 
on me,” said she. “She has spun 
twenty pounds of flax in two days, 
and is now in a fever.” 

“Bless me, woman !” said he, “ she 
is the very girl I am in search of to 
become my wife. It’s my delight to 
see flax nicely spun; but she shan’t 
overwork herself.” So he married 
her out of hand, and made the old 
woman comfortable. 

“Now, my darling,” said he, a 
week after the marriage, “I shall be 
from home for a fortnight. Here is 
a parcel of flax, just twenty pounds 
in weight, but don’t spin it in two 
days. Just have it finished by the 


day I return.” 

She ate and she drank ten times 
a day for eleven days out of the 
fourteen, but then she got frightened. 


However, a conjuror offered to finish 
the job for her, provided she would 
promise her first child to him as an 
apprentice. She was ready to pro- 
mise any thing, and when she expec- 
ted her husband’s return, she took 
to her bed with a bag of nuts under 
the pillow. He saw the full weight 
of fine thread on a table outside, and 
was rushing over to the bed in joy to 
embrace his industrious wife. 

“Oh, don’t come near me,” said 
she. “I'd shock you ; I’m only skin 
and bone after that task. Do you 
hear my joints?” said she, cracking 
nut after nut, with her teeth under 
the bed-clothes. 

“Oh, my darling ! you shall never 
spin a pound of flax again. Run 
for the doctor,” said he to a servant. 
The learned man came and examined 
the patient. “ Doctor dear, what 
ails my wife, and how shall we bring 
her round ?” 

“She’s suffering from too much 
food, and too little exercise. If you 
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wish her cured, let her work more 
and eat less.” 

“Begone out of my sight !” said 
he, and he walked to the sick room. 
“* How are you now, my dear wife ?” 

“Oh, much better ; the sight of that 
nasty doctor has frightened the illness 
away. There’s no more cracking of 
my joints. I think I'll venture to 
give youa kiss.” The story says 
nothing of their after happiness, 


The only other Italian tale for 
which we can find room, has counter- 
parts in Gerald Griffin’s, “ Owny and 
Owny na Peake,” Lovers “Big 
Fairly and little Fairly,” and also in 
Grimm’s German Collection, in 
Campbell’s “Three Widows,” and 
“Rich and Poor Brother,” and in 
Dasent’s, “Big Peter and Little 
Peter,” and in Zhe Fireside Stories 
of Ireand, as “The Gilla Rua.” 
In all the superiority of address over 
brute force is illustrated. 


SIGNOR SCARPACIFICO. 


This young fellow bought a mule 
one market day, and was riding 
home. Three brothers, neighbours 
of his, and all great knaves, met him 
one after another, and each asserted 
that the purchase was no better than 
a thorough-bred ass. He was so 
annoyed by his mistake, that he made 
a present of the beast to the last 
knave. On recovering from his 
delusion he returned the good office 
in this way. Having procured two 
goats very much alike, he tied up one 
in the yard before a bundle of grass, 
took the other with a wallet over its 
back to the market, loaded it with 
provisions, turned its head home- 
wards in the presence of the knaves, 
ordered it to give such and such 
directions to the house-keeper, took 
the three men into the tavern, invited 
them to the dinner carried home by 
the goat, and when they arrived 
pointed out the same animal in 
appearance browsing in the yard. 

They purchased the valuable beast 
at a high figure from Scarpacifico, 
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and took it to market, after apprising 
their wives of the purchase. They 
all lived together, and sent it home 
with the dinner in the wallet. They 
stayed three hours in town, and on 
their return found of course neither 
goat nor dinner. Full of wrath they 
rushed to Scarpacifico’s house to 
immolate him, but they found him 
in high wrath, pouring out reproaches 
on his roguish housekeeper for in- 
ducing him to play such a trick on 
his good neighbours. Before they 
could prevent it he rushed on the 
woman, and darted a sharp kitchen 
knife intoa pudding filled with blood, 
and neatly fitted into her arm-pit. 
Her sudden fall on the ground, and 
immediate dissolution after a kick or 
two, restored him to recollection and 
remorse. But luckily recollecting 
his possession of a magic fife, he took 
it out of a cupboard, began to play 
the Zurantella, and up jumped the 
dead woman and kept exact time to 
the music. Here was a prize. They 
made a dear purchase of the instru- 
ment, and went home in a mighty 
hurry, to witness the effect on some 
living thing. At Scarpacifico’s sug- 
gestion, they tried their ’prentice 
hands on a pig, but it persisted in 
feeling or feigning death, and they 
returned at once to put theirtormen- 
tor off the land of the living. 

This time they carefully tied him 
in a sack, and bore him, turn about, 
to a deep pool in the next river. 
Tired and hot, they stopped at a 
house of entertainment, leaving the 
sack hanging from a strong bough 
outside. Two men driving a flock 
of sheep by the house, heard: the 
words issuing from the sack, “I 
won’t wed the king’s daughter, I’ll 
die first !” On being questioned, he 
said that the royal officers, who had 
been carrying him against his will to 
the palace, were within the tavern 
refreshing themselves; and he be- 
sought them to release him, and put 
a stout wether, for which he would 
cheerfully pay, in his place. It was 
done, and he went on with the men 
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towards his own house for the pur- 
pose of paying them. 

Great was the astonishment of the 
brothers after flinging their enemy 
into the deep pool, to overtake him 
going home in sound health, and the 
owner of a large flock. They begged 
him to forgive them, and tell them 
how this wonderful event had occur- 
ed. He would not reveal till they 
had taken oaths, which he knew they 
dared not break, that they would 
never again attempt to injure him. 
He then told them how he had shot 
down deep below the waters into a 
meadow filled with numerous flocks. 
of sheep, and was allowed to bring 
as many away as he chose, They 
then urged him and his companions 
to do the like by them as they had 
done by him. This was done, but 
the sacks were left very loosely tied, 
and the poor rogues, finding them- 
selves drowning and no chance of 
sheep or wool, scrambled out. They 
were too much cowed by Scarpaci- 
fico’s resources and the memory of 
their oaths to make any other at- 
tempt against his peace. 


The Italians borrowed largely from 
the French Fabliaux, the classic 
myths, the Eastern “Seven Wise 
Masters,” and the Arabico-Spanish 
stories of Petrus Alphonsus, called 
De Clericéi: Discipliné. ‘The earliest 
known Italian collection of the kind 
is the Cento Novelle Antiche, dating 
from the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The Decameron of Boccaccio 
appeared in 1358. Strapparola pub- 
lished his tales in 1550, and Count 
J. B. Basile, of Torone, in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. In 
these works are to be found the 
whole or greater part of the fire- 
side tales of the Peninsula. 

A peculiarity of many of the Rus- 
sian stories is the overwhelming su- 
periority of the heroes to all other 


‘human beings past, present, and to 


come—giants not excluded. The 
most popular tale among the peasan- 
try is Zhe Achievements of the Re- 
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nowned Knight Ilija and Nightingale 
the Robber. This peerless child of 
fame was not able to walk till he was 
thirty years old. ‘Then all at once 
strength came to his limbs : he forged 
arms and armour for himself, and set 
out to seek adventures, his parents 
giving him their blessing, advising 
him under all circumstances to do 
the right thing, and never to forget 
Curist’s BLoop! He dismayed a 
band of robbers, who coveted a war- 
steed, by shooting an arrow two-and- 
a-half feet into the earth, and for the 
glory of God he slew like sheep a 
whole Pagan army which was invest- 
ing Tchernigov. He secured Night- 
ingale the Robber, who, by the sound 
of his pipes, unnerved every ong 
within hearing of them. He also 
subjected, without fighting, a beg- 
ging cripple, whose mantle weighed 
2,000 lbs. avoirdupois, and hat 360. 
His closing feat was the extinction 
of a monster who had just dined on 
an ox, and emptied a barrel of beer, 
which required twenty-seven men to 
He 


bring it into the dining-room. 
brought the gastronomic feats of this 
beautiful boy to a close by pitching 
him out of an upper story into the 
courtyard of the palace of Kiev, the 
revenues of whose king would other- 
wise have soon gone down Helluo’s 


throat. On the whole, we prefer the 
tone of the Slavonic to that of the 
Italian stories, they are told with 
such genuiné good faith. Once a 
teller or hearer begins to weigh geo- 
graphical difficulties, such as passing 
from Spain to Greece, wid Morocco 
by land, or, indeed, difficulties of 
any kind, the zest of the fireside tale 
is lost. 

The following Russian tale re- 
sembles another of the same country, 
called Czarewitch Ljubim’s Adven- 
tures; “ The Greek Princess and the 
Gardener’s Son,” in Zhe Fireside 
Stories of Ireland ; and “ Mac Iain 
Direach,” in Mr. Campbell’s [Vest 
Highland Tales. 
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THE FIRE BIRD AND THE GREY 
WOLF. 


There was once a Great Czar, who 
had three sons. The king’s delight 
was to be in his garden, and tend his 
apple-trees, but one only bare fruit. 
This was of a most excellent kind, 
but a pestilent bird, whose golden 
feathers lighted up every thing round 
her, carried away some apples night 
after night. The three sons took 
turn to watch, but the eldest was 
asleep when she came, and the second 
was also asleep ; the youngest alone 
was awake, and caught her. How- 
ever, she made her escape, leaving 
one golden feather in his hands. 

This prize deprived the king of all 
rest till his three sons set out on 
their travels, to secure the ravager. 
The elder two failed of course, owing 
to their insolence. The youngest 
met a grey wolf, who, after eating his 
horse, bore him on his own back 
over twenty-seven countries, till they 
came to the garden where the golden 
bird dwelt. The prince, neglecting 
his companion’s advice, seized on a 
golden cage also, but at the moment, 
he was secured by guards and brought 
before the king. He gave him his 
life, on condition of his procuring 
him Czar So-and-So’s horse with the 
golden mane, twenty-seven countries 
distant. ‘The wolf acted as his steed 
again, and he missed the prize by 
laying hands on a golden bridle. 
The second Czar gave him his life 
on his procuring him Princess Helena, 
who was no nearer than twenty-seven 
countries breadth, whatever number 
of miles that may represent. 

Having come to the garden where 
the princess was taking the air, the 
wolf jumped over the gate, and 
jumped back again with the princess 
in his mouth, She was somewhat 
frightened at first, but soon forgot 
her terroras she sat on the wolf's 
crupper behind the prince, held 
him carefully with one arm, and lis- 
tened to his loving talk. Having 
arrived near the second stage, Helena 
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was left to rest under a tree, while 
the prince proceeded to court with 
the wolf, now transformed into the 
living-likeness of the lady. He 
readily got the horse in exchange for 
the seeming beauty, and after pro- 
ceeding some miles with Helena be- 
hind hin, pillion-wise, the wolf over- 
took them. Coming to the first 
castle, the golden bird was obtained 
in exchange for the wolf disguised 
as the steed with the gold-mane, and 
so they wended joyfully homewards, 
Czarewitch, princess, grey wolf, horse, 
and bird. 

Meeting with the two disappointed 
brothers, the wolf bade them farewell. 
So wise an animal should not have 
done so foolish a thing, as the two 
bad boys murdered their brother, 
made the Princess take a solemn oath 
not to reveal the deed, and proceeded 
to their father’s palace with princess, 
steed, and bird. The mangled body 
of the prince lay there for three days, 
when the beneficent wolf, passing that 
way, recognised it, but alas, it was 
out of his power to bring back life. 
While he sat and watched the re- 
mains, two young ravens swooped 
down upon it to make a meal, but he 
caught them, and seemed on the point 
of devouring them, when the father 
raven cried out from the tree-top to 
spare their lives. 

“Go,” said the wolf, “and bring 
me a bottle of the water of life, 
and I will spare them.” He flew 
off, and after crossing twenty-seven 
countries, going and coming, and 
presenting the bottle, the prince 
once more enjoyed life and the light 
of heaven. He was back at the palace 
just in time to prevent the sacrifice of 
Princess Helena to the will of the 
eldest brother in marriage. The 
wicked wretches were confined for 
life, and a happy marriage blessed 
the youngest Prince and Princess 
Helena. 


Of the different classes of house- 
hold tales, those in which the brute 
creation play their parts are the most 
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to be regarded. In the original form 
of the tales these were inferior di- 
vinities in the guise of bear, wolf, 
deer,*or mouse, and their proceedings 
were for the most part of a beneficent 
character. In the present shape of 
the fictions they are gifted with 
human faculties, and employ them- 
selves in benefitting the good-hearted 
hero or heroine of the story. The 
tale given below is from a German 
source. Other varieties are found 
among the Mongols, the Hungarians, 
(Pengo being of the number), and the 
Hindoos. The Wends (N. E. Prussia) 
have “The Wars of the Fox and the 
Wolf,” in which a superannuated dog 
and cat are saved from destitution by 
the grateful fox. Specimens are also 
to be found in the Norse tales, the 
West Highland tales, and the Fireside 
Stories of Ireland. “ack and his Com- 
rades,” in the Legendary Fictions of 
the Irish Celts (Macmillan), is a good 
specimen. In the commencement 
of the following are circumstances 
resembling a portion of “ Ali-Baba 
and the Thieves,” and “ Fion Mac 
Cumhails’ tasting the Salmon of 
Knowledge,” but they have been 
evidently tacked on to the original 
narrative. 


THE GRATEFUL BEASTS. 

A young hunter once went to seek 
his fortune. As he was going through 
a wood, a hare ran across his path. 
He levelled his piece, but poor puss 
stood up on her hind-legs and cried 
out for life, promising to give him a 
fine leveret. He complied, and when 
the little thing came before him he 
frisked about so fearlessly, that kill- 
ing him was not to be thought of. 
He went along with him, and in this 
way they were soon joined by a 
young fox, a young wolf, a young 
bear, and a young lion. 

They went on till he and his follow- 
ing came to a town hung with black ; 


‘ and, on inquiry, they found that the 


king’s daughter was to be devoured 
by a dragon next morning. The 
beast had already eaten up all the 
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young virgins of the city, except her- 
self. 

“We'll give him something else to 
do,” said the young hunter. 

There was a great procession next 
day to the hill where the dragon’s 
castle stood ; but at the foot of it all 
turned back, except the princess and 
the marshal. The hunter went into 
a chapel to say his prayers, and 
there he saw three goblets full of 
wine on a table, and an inscription 
to the effect that whoever drank 
them off would be able to pull out 
the irresistible sword, which was 
stuck in a block beside the door. 
He made the trial, got out the sword, 
and at the first assault of the dragon 
he cut off three of his heads. Up 
the monster sprang in the air, and 
poured down such a body of flames 
that the dry grass was all immediately 
on fire. ‘This the beasts crushed out 
with their feet, and the next swoop 
the dragon made he lost three more 
of his heads. Up he sprung once 
more, but soon tumbled headlong on 
the hot ground, and off came the 
seventh head. The young man then 
carried the princess, in a fainting 
condition out of the chapel, and left 
her sitting on a green bank while he 
cut the seven tongues out of the seven 
heads. She hung a gold locket 
round the lion’s neck, and took off 
her pearl necklace, and hung some 
of the pearls round the other beasts’ 
necks ; and I need not tell you how 
she felt to the young hero. He now 
felt so wearied that he begged the 
lady to excuse him while he took a 
sleep. He directed the lion to wake 
him if anything strange occurred ; but 
the lion was weary too, and begged 
the bear to watch for him. He was 
weary also, and begged the wolf to 
waken him ; and so on to the hare, 
who had nobody to rouse him. The 
princess also fell asleep ; she had not 
had a moment’s rest for a week; 
and while all were slumbering, up 
comes the marshal. He, seeing how 
things were, cut off the hunter’s head, 
roused the princess, and made her 
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swear she would not betray him, 
conducted her to the palace, and 
claimed her hand from her father 
and mother as his reward for killing 
the beast. They wondered to see 
her so sad, and they wondered more 
when she asked a year’s delay before 
the marriage should take place. 

A bee lighted on the hare’s nose, 
when it was rather too late, and 
tickled him ; he rubbed it off with 
his paw, but it came again ; and the 
third time it stung him. He started 
up in a fright, and awoke the fox, 
the fox awoke the wolf, the wolf 
awoke the bear, the bear awoke the 
lion, and the lion found the head of 
the master lying near his dead body. 
He was going to kill the bear, the 
bear was going to kill the wolf, &c., 
&c., &c., and the fox would have 
killed the hare, only he cried out— 
“There is an herb on such a hill, 
which will bring the dead to life. 
It is two hundred miles away, but 
[I'll have it here in twenty-four hours. 
Keep the body and head in the 
shade till I return.” 

He was back in the time he men- 
tioned, and the fox fitted the wounded 
parts together; the hare put the 
herb in the mouth, and life again en- 
tered the body. No one could tell 
what had happened, and the hunter 
could only think that the princess 
had beheaded him. He and his 
beasts wandered about dismally for 
a year and a day, and by that time 
they were back in the princess’s city, 
which was now hung in red,—for the 
wedding was to be celebrated next 
day. 

At breakfast time he sent the hare 
to the princess. It got under the 
table, and nibbled at her shoe. She 
stooped down, knew him by the 
pearls, and carried him into her own 
room. He told her where his mas- 
ter was, and requested her to send 
him some bread from the king’s 
table ; and she did so. Next came 
the fox, and got some celery ; the 
wolf got some confectionery; the 
bear a roast fowl; the lion a dozen 
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of wine ; and at last the king asked 
his daughter what these beasts were 
doing at the palace all the morning. 

“You had better ask their master,” 
said the princess. “He is lodging 
at such an inn.” 

He sent a servant for him ; but 
the young man said he could not at- 
tend except in a court suit, and ina 
coach-and-six. 

“This is great impudence !” said 
the king ; but his daughter persuaded 
him to agree. 

When the young man came in, the 
princess blushed, you may be sure ; 
but she was very glad. 

“What horrible heads,” said he, 
“are these I see on the side table ?” 

“They are,” said the marshal, 
“the heads of a monster which I 
killed twelve months ago, and for 
which I am getting the princess in 
marriage to-day.” 

“TI am not sure of that,” said the 
hunter. “Where are the tongues 
that were in these heads ?” 

“‘ Dragons have no tongues.” 

“ Oh, but they have ; and here are 
the tongues that were once in these 
heads! Princess, do you see any- 
thing here which you know?” 

“Yes, indeed! I gave you that 
handkerchief to keep those tongues 
in, the day you slew the dragon.” 

“And the day you cut off my 
head, you villain !” said the hunter. 

“T see it all!” said the king. 
“Let the four wildest horses in my 
stables be brought, and the wretch’s 
limbs fastened to their tails !” 

The marriage soon took place, and 
never was a happier one. The ani- 
mals lived comfortably about the 
palace till their death. 


The next piece of extravagance is 
from the same legendary store, col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm from 
oral recitation. Its relatives are the 
Russian Aing Kojata, the Hungarian 
“Glass Hatchet,” “ The 
Maid,” in the Worse Legends ; the 
“ Battle of the Birds,” in the West 
Highland Tales; “The Giant and 
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his Royal Servants,” in the /ireside 
Stories of Iredand; and William 
Carleton’s “ Littlke House under the 
Hill.” The commencement is simi- 
lar to the Swanskin Adventure in the 
Volundr Saga, and the termination 
to that of the “The Brown Bear of 
Norway,” in Legendary Fictions of the 
Trish Celts. 


THE DRUMMER, 


This merry and good-hearted fel- 
low, as he was one evening returning 
home, found a nice little linen article 
on the edge of a neighbouring lake, 
and brought it home with him. He 
was wakened up, in the depth of the 
night, by sobs and footsteps. 

“What’s the matter?” said he. 
“ Who’s there ?” 

“ An unhappy princess is here,” 
said a voice, “ that’s under enchant- 
ment by the Witch of the Glass Hill. 
She lets me home every day to bathe 
in my own lake; but if my shift 
happens to be taken, I must remain in 
cold and darkness till I recover it.” 

“Oh, here it is,” said he, holding it 
out. “Can I aid you in any other 
way ?” 

“Yes, indeed, if you could get 
over the glass hill; but you would 
find it hard even to reach the bot- 
tom of it; for the road is through 
the forest of the man-eating giants.” 

“T’ll make the trial,” said he. 

Next day he entered the wood, 
beating his drum as loud as he 
could. 

*“* What's that for, you little wretch?” 
said a great man-eating monster, com- 
ing out of a cave. 

“Sure it’s to guide the twenty 
thousand hammer-men that’s coming 
to pound the heads and bodies of the 
man-eating giants. They'll go no- 
where but after my drum. You could 
no more catch one of them than you 
could the wind, and the moment you 
go asleep they'll smash in your skulls 
with their hammers.” 

“Bloody wars!” says the giant, 
“can you give us a helping hand ?” 

“Oh, yes, if you bring me to the 
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Glass-hill and set me on it. I have 
nothing to do but stop drumming.” 

So he did, and the giant set him on 
the leaf of his hat, where he could see 
any distance, 

When they came to the foot of the 
hill, the drummer asked the giant to 
puthimon the top; but he only mutter- 
ed something in his beard, and walked 
away. Well, he saw two men disput- 
ing about an old saddle, and he asked 
them was it worth the while. 

“Oh, yes!” said one. “ When 
you sit on this article you will find 
yourself wherever you wish.” 

“ 1’'ll decide the matter,” said he. 

He walked ten perches away, stuck 
a twig in the ground, came back, put 
the men in line, and said, “‘ Whoever 
seizes on that twig first must have 
the saddle. One, two, three, and 
away !” 

They started, and so did the drum- 
mer. He put the saddle under him, 
and wished himself at the witch’s 
door beyond the Glass-hill, and there 
he was in a moment. 

He got lodging, and the witch told 
him, the next morning, he’d have to 
drain the lake before the house, 
and get all the fish sorted on the 
bank before sunset, and the only 
vessel she could spare him was a 
thimble. He laboured in vain till 
noon, and then his dinner was 
brought to him. by the enchanted 
princess. He complained bitterly 
to her of his hard fate, but she told 
him to eat his dinner in comfort, and 
he would see something wonderful 
after it; and so he did. She filled 
the thimble at the lake and flung it 
over her shoulder, and, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, the whole lake gushed 
up into the clouds, and all the fish 
sprang out on the bank, 

The next task was the cutting 
down of a wood, and the arranging 
of the timber, and all the instru- 
ments he was furnished with were a 
lead hatchet, and a tin bill-hook. 
It was got through by the maiden 
the same way. The last was to make 
one pile of all, and consume it to 
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ashes, It was done, but the witch saw 
one log in the middle only half-burned. 

“ Bring out that log,” said she. He 
ventured in, found the red-hot ashes 
like cold sand, and when he had it 
out, the witch’s power was over. He 
heaved it at her, and she was burned 
to ashes in a few moments, 

Great was the joy of the princess 
and the drummer. 

“ Now,” said she, “let us take as 
much treasure as we can carry, and 
use the enchanted saddle.” 

This theydid, and they found them- 
selves immediately outside their own 
city. 

“Now, come with me to the 
palace,” said she. “If you go home, 
and any of your family happen to 
kiss you, you will completely forget 
me.” 

“Oh, nothing could have that 
power,” said he. “I must first of all 
show myself to the old people.” 

He did so, and kept his hand on 
his mouth ; but, getting off his guard 
for a moment, some of his family 
kissed him, and he thought no more 
of the princess than if he had never 
seen her. 

The report of his riches spread, 
and a hoity-toity damsel, who before 
now had not a civil word in her head 
for him, laid siege, and the wedding 
was to be in three days. To secure 
him without a chance of disappoint- 
ment, she got him to sleep in a room 
in her father’s house. The princess 
disguised herself as an assistant in a 
millinery shop, and put the richest 
dress that ever was seen in the win- 
dow. In came the bride, but the 
dress would not be given to her for 
anything but leave to sit the next 
night outside the bridegroom’s door, 
This was granted, but a sleepy drug 
was put in his drink before he went 
to bed, and he never heard any of 
the lamentations made by the prin- 
cess the whole night. Another richer 
dress was got next day on the 
same terms, and the same thing hap- 
pened again. But the third day, a 
good-natured servant told the drum- 
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mer that a beautiful woman had been 
lamenting outside his door for the last 
two nights, and asked him had he 
heard her. This put him on his 
mettle. He did not take the sleepy 
potion next night, and the princess 
had hardly said three words till 
his memory returned to him. She 
was in his arms next moment; the 
whole family were roused, and told 
the good news. A happy marriage 
took place, and the haughty damsel 
was disappointed. 


Many Europeanswho have acquired 
the language of Hindoostan, and are 
able to converse with the natives, have 
been surprised to hear versions of their 
own fireside stories in that far-off land, 
modified, of course, by the mytho- 
logy and social condition of the 
country. We have already sufficiently 
dwelt on the cause, so we feel it neces- 
sary to say no more about the next 
tale than that it is identical (the 
above observations being made) with 
Dasent’s Boy that went to the North 
Wind; The Woodman of the Italian 
repertory; Crofton Croker’s Legend 
of Hungry Hill, a tale told by Gerald 
Griffin ; and the “The Three Gifts,” 
of Zhe Fireside Stories of Ireland, 


THE JACKAL AND THE BRAHMIN AND 
HIS SEVEN DAUGHTERS. 


A poor Brahmin, blessed with seven 
daughters, found it so difficult to pro- 
vide bread for his family that one 
day he exclaimed, “Oh, that some 
one would relieve me of these girls ! 
I wouldn’t refuse one of them, even 
to a jackal, if he made an offer. In 
came at the moment a fine jackal, 
and asked for the eldest. The father 
knew it was not a mere beast that 
made the request, so he let her go 
with him. 

“‘ My cavern,” said'he, “ is on the 
hill. You will know it by its narrow 
entrance between two sloping stones, 


Come up to-morrow, and bring back ° 


as much money as will enable you to 
get on.” Oe me 
The Brahmin paid the visit, found 
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his son-in-law sitting before the en- 
trance of his cave, and was invited 
to put his hand in a chattee (créok), 
and take away what he pleased. He 
carried home a little heap of gold 
and silver coins, and all was comfort 
while this lasted. Then the Brahmin 
paid another visit. 

“So soon spent !” said the jackal. 
“T have nothing now for you but 
those few melon-seeds.” 

He took them home, and sowed 
them, and next day he had a crop of 
full-grown melons. While he was 
cutting a few for dinner, a neighbour- 
bouring woman came in, looked at 
one, cut it open, examined it, and 
gave him a middling price for all 
that he had. Next day it was the 
same. The woman insisted that all 
should be sold to her, or she would 
buy none; and she went on, raising 
her price a little, till one day when the 
growthstopped altogether. The family 
family were then in hardship again. 
The youngest daughter came next day 
to see if there was any chance of a new 
crop, but found only a couple of little 
withered fruit, which had been over- 
looked the day before. On cutting 
these open, she discovered two or 
three valuable pearls inside. The 
Brahmin, on hearing this, ran to the 
neighbour, accused her of having 
taken him in grievously, and re- 
quested her to give him some at 
least of the value of the pearls. She 
only laughed at him; and when he 
took the few in his possession to a 
jeweller in the next town, he detained 
them as stolen goods, and was going 
to call the police, when the poor man 
expostulated. 

In this distress he again called on 
his son-in-law, who rebuked him for 
his easiness with every knave. 

“Take that chattee home,” said 
he, “it will be of service. Every 
time you lift off the cover you will 
find it full of rice, and every palatable 
thing fit for a Brahmin’s family to 
eat.” 

Well, now, they were very comfort- 
abie for a while, but in the end the easy 
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man revealed the secret to an inqui- 
sitive neighbour, who being afraid to 
lay violent hands on the vessel, gave 
information to the rajah. He, after 
tasting the contents in the Brah- 
min’s house, handed it to an attend- 
ant, and it formed one of the orna- 
ments of the great man’s table from 
that day. 

The poor man now bitterly lament- 
ed his imprudence, and did not dis- 
turb his son-in-law till all were faint 
with hunger. “ Ah, my friend,” said 
the jackal, “no one can be of any 
use to an easy fool. Take that other 
chattee ; you need not expect any 
provision in it. Invite the Rajah, 
the envious man, and the covetous 
woman to inspect another wonderful 
prize. When all are assembled lift 
the lid, say, ‘Chattee, do your duty !’ 
and remark what will take place.” 

He did so, and when all were bent 
on seeing something wonderful, they 
were not disappointed. What they 
saw and felt was astonishing, but 
mighty disagreeable. 

When the Brahmin lifted the lid, 
and said the words, out sprung a 
rope and a heavy bamboo. ‘The 
rope fastened each guilty person to 
the next tree, and the bamboo cease- 
lessly kept banging every sensitive 
portion of their bodies, — whack, 
crack, smack, ding, dong, bang! 
All roared out at the same time for 
mercy, and every one sent a follower 
home—the Rajah for the chattee, 
and the woman and the jeweller for 
the precious stones. The envious 
man merely shouted out his sorrow. 
From the moment the attendants 
went, the bamboo ceased its opera- 
tions, but the ropes kept their hold. 
When the Brahmin’s entire property 
was at his feet, he put the cover on 
the chattee, but the rope and stick 
were inside before he had it fully 
down. The whole family paid a 
visit to the cavern the same evening ; 
they found no one outside ; but after 
they had squeezed themselves in one 
by one, they found a noble-looking 
man, sitting by the eldest daughter, 
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who was nursing a charming little 
infant. They were in a lofty and 
richly-furnished room, and received 
their relations with great joy. There 
was no more hunger nor hardship in 
the Brahmin’s household. 


Miss Frere, from whose Od 
Deccan Days we have borrowed 
this story, supplies us with another, 
which owns a common ancestor with 
Samuel Lover’s, “ Valiant Little 
Taylor,” Grimm’s tale of “ Der Schei- 
der und der Riése.” (The Taylor and 
the Giant), and corresponding tales 
in the repertories of other European 
philosophers. 


THE VALIANT CHATTEE-MAKER, 


One night, during a great storm of 
rain, a tiger took shelter by the side 
of a hut. He listened to what was 
going on inside, and heard the mother 
of the family continually repeating, 
“Oh, this never-ending dripping! 
this never-ending dripping! I would 
rather see an elephant, or a lion, or 
a tiger at the door, than listen to this 
never-ending dripping.” 

The tiger began to wonder what the 
“ never-ending dripping ” might be. 

“It must be something terrible 
indeed,” said he, “when the woman 
dreads it more than she does me.” 

Just then a quiet chattee-maker, 
who was searching for his ass, and 
groping along, laid his hand on the 
tiger. 

“Ha, you thief!” said he; “I'll 
give you what you did not expect 
for your roguery,” and began to kick 
him. 

“This must be the ‘ perpetual 
dripping,” said the tiger. “I had 
better be quiet.” 

So the man mounted, rode him 
home, tied him head and feet to his 
door-post, and left him there. 

Next morning, when his wife open- 
ed the door, she found all the village 
gathered round, and gazing at the 
bound tiger. 

“Oh!” said they to her, “what 
brought that terrible beast here ?” 
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She was a discreet woman. “ What 
brought him here but my husband, 
who hearing of the reward offered by 
the king for the wicked animal, went 
into the jungle and secured him.” 
The king soon heard the news ; he 
had the tiger shot, gave a well-ful of 
money tothe valiant chattee-maker, 
and made him general over ten 
thousand men. 

Soon after a neighbouring king de- 
clared war on our hero’s sovereign, 
who considered that the “ Tiger- 
tamer” would be the best man to 
send against him. This hero was 
prudent as well as valiant, and asked 
permission to go and inspect the 
enemy’s country before proceeding 
to annihilate him. He was according- 
ly starting with the quietest animal 
he could hear of under him, when a 
noble war-horse was brought to his 
door, a present from his sovereign. 
He mounted with considerable mis- 
givings, but his prudent wife tied his 
feet to the stirrups, and the stirrups 
to each other, fastened a rope which 
crossed his breast under the horse’s 
tail, and one which surrounded his 
back round the animal’s neck, and 
then turned his head towards the 
hostile territory. The steed at first 
felt his way, being rather encumbered 
by the many circumvolutions ; but 
soon finding out the character of his 
man, he began to lay leg to ground, 
On at last he went with such fury 
that his rider seized a young tree to 
stay his progress. The plant came 
up by the roots, and he could not 
get rid of it, and the outer sentinels 
seeing the terrible apparition sweep- 
ing down on them, flew like the wind, 
shouting to those before them, that a 
giant with his helmet plume twelve 
feet in height was making to the 
camp. These not hearing the num- 
ber exactly, shouted to those nearer 
the centre, that a hundred armed 
giants a score feet in height were 
rushing on the camp ; the number 
increased with the distance, till the 
king in his tent was alarmed by the 
outcry of ten thousand giants charg- 
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ing the entrenchment. He signed a 
treaty of peace in a hurry, left it on 
the table in his tent, and pursued 
his flying army. The horse being 
tired when he got so far, stopped at 
the tent, the rider alighted, refreshed 
himself, put the treaty of peace in 
his pocket, and returned on foot 
leading his perverse but lucky steed 
by the bridle. When he reached 
home half dead with exhaustion, he 
sent up the treaty to the king, slept 
like a man the whole night, went on 
foot next morning to the palace (he 
never mounted a horse again), and 
his former honours were as nothing 
beside what he now received. 


The Rev. Mr. White had a cognate 
story in his mind, when he narrated 
the honours won by “Sir Frizzle 
Pumpkin ” by dint of cowardice and 
incapacity. 


Among the Wends, a Slavonic peo- 
ple, long settled in the eastern part of 
Prussia, they have a tale similar to 
one formerly popular among our own 
peasantry. Some goddess figured in 
it as originally told. It belongs to a 
class of fiction which, when received 
by Christian story-tellers, were modi- 
fied, some saintly personage of the 
New Testament filling the part ere- 
while occupied by a pagan divinity. 
The Teuton story-tellers would feel 
little scruple of making the blessed 
Virgin or her divine Son figure in 
a household tale; but the Celts had 
their imaginations under a more 
healthy control. Part of the legend 
about to be told bears a resemblance 
to Blue-Beard. 


THE SAINT'S GODCHILD, 


A poor man had so many children 
that his neighbours were tired of being 
godfather or godmother to any more. 
So, at last, when a new edition came, 
the father was obliged to take his 
place on the highway to secure a god- 
mother. He waited a long time, till at 
last he got sight of a beautiful woman 
with a kind but very serious face ; and 
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she consented to hold the child, provi- 
ded it was given up to herat the end 
of three years. He readily consented, 
the child was christened, everything 
went on better with the family, and at 
the appointed time the saint appeared 
in the cottage for her god-child. 

The motlier had all the rest ar- 
ranged on a long form in their best 
clothes, but she hid the youngest in 
the plate drainer. 

“Are you my god-child?” and 
“are you my god-child ?” the saint 
asked them one by one, till she came 
to the end, and then a small voice 
cried out, “ I’m your god-child ; here, 
in the plate-drainer.” So she took 
her away, and gave her a castle to 
live in, and she might be as happy as 
the day is long only for her curiosity. 

She had liberty to examine all the 
rooms in the castle but one, and the 
annoyance she felt about that one 
room outweighed the pleasure which 
all the rest afforded her. She was so 
overcome, one day, that she put her 
eye to the key-hole, and she was blind- 


ed for a time by the intense light that 
blazed within, and a dark yellowish 
mark remained about her eye. When 
her godmother came to see her, she 


denied that she had disobeyed. The 
saint’s countenance was filled with 
displeasure ; she vanished ; the girl 
fell into a swoon, and when she 
awoke she found herself in a hollow 
tree in the middle of a forest, and there 
she remained sorrowful enough for 
awhile. 

But the king’s son was hunting at 
the time, and the poor girl was dis- 
covered by the dogs. They did not 
molest her, however, but came and 
licked her hands and gambolled 
about her. The prince, when he came 
up, was surprised by her great beauty, 
and spoke kindly to her ; but she was 
now dumb, and could only make 
signs. He got her seated behind him 
on his horse, and took her to his 
palace, and after some time made her 
his wife, though against his mother’s 
will. 

After her first child was born, her 
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godmother appeared to her, and asked 
if she had peeped into the forbidden 
room. She denied again, and the 
saint touched her lips, took the child 
in her arms, and vanished. ‘The prince 
was grieved, and astonished beyond 
measure, on finding no traces of his 
child but the blood round its mother’s 
lips. Still his love for her was so 
great that he would not allow any 
thing to be done to her ; he saw that 
her sorrow was as great as his own, 

But the same thing happened twice 
more ; and then the queen locked the 
prince up in a strong room, held a 
council on the poor mother, and had 
her led into the great courtyard, tied 
to a stake, and a pile of brushwood 
heaped round her. 

Just then her godmother appeared 
to her once more, and bade her 
acknowledge her sin. She was ready 
enough just then, rather than suffer 
the shameful and painful death, and 
be parted from her husband and 
children. At the moment she saw 
the prince rushing out of the house 
—for he had broken through all 
obstacles—and when he had reached 
her, she was suckling her babe, and 
the other two children were playing 
around her, and she was now able to 
return the loving exclamations of her 
husband. 


We do not quote this tale for its 
decisive moral, for there is nothing 
very edifying in a confession made 
under such pressure as was brought 
to bear on the saint’s god-child. 
Probably the frame-work has been 
altered for the worse, through its 
many transfers from generation to 
generation. 


From the fireside lore of these 
Wends (Wanderers) we select the 
diverting beast-story of 
THE WAR BETWEEN THE FOX 

THE 


AND 
WOLF. 

In the house of a certain town the 
cat had arrived at a dreary old age, 
when her teeth had nearly all fallen 
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out, and her claws were of little use. 
“T’ll drown this useless creature,” 
said her master one morning. “The 
mice dance before my face.” 

* Don’t,” said his wife. 

“TI will,” said he, “when I come 
in to dinner.” 

As soon as he went out the cat 
looked up in her mistress’s face, and 
began to mew. 

“‘ Ay, poor puss!” said she, “ you 
may as well go,” and off she went. 

There was a dog in another house, 
and the same plan was laid out for 
him. He also fled away, and met 
the cat in the wood. 

“What’s to be done?” said they ; 
“we'll starve, without doubt.” 

“Not at all,” said the fox, who 
just then came up to them, “I'll get 
you honourably restored; but first 
you will have to aid me in a war 
which I am going to wage with the 
wolf. He is to be assisted by the 
boar and the bear.” 

“‘ Willingly,” said they. 

The field of fight was appointed 
under a large oak in the forest. The 
wolf and his allies were first on the 
spot, and the bear climbed up to see 
if the enemy was near or far. 

“Oh,” said he, “they are two 
miles away ; but one of them is hold- 
ing a dreadful long white spear (this 
was the cat’s tail.) I can have a 
sleep before they come up.” 

“And I too, in this heap of 
withered leaves,” said the boar. 

“And I at the foot of the tree,” 
said the wolf. 

They forgot to waken before the 
arrival of the enemy. There was 
nothing visible of the boar outside 
the leaves but his ear, which the cat 
leaped on, thinking it was a slice of 
fresh meat. She gave it such a tear- 
ing with the teeth and claws which 
were left to her, that he sprang up 
with a roar and made off. The cat 
was as much frightened as he, and 
sprang up into the tree to be out of 
danges. The spot she alighted on 
was the bear’s nose, and he got such 
a smart and fright that he lost his 
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presence of mind, and fell like a sack 
down on the sleeping wolf, and 
crushed the life out of him. He fled 
from the field of battle without once 
looking behind him, and the fox and 
his allies made a feast on the body 
of a hare, which they had caught as 
they came along. 

When they were returning, the fox 
caught a dozen rats and mice; and 
when the cat’s master and mistress 
came out of their bed-room in the 
morning, the bodies of the vermin 
were lying on the floor, and pussy 
watching them. ‘There was no more 
talk of sending her away. The dog’s 
owners were awaked in the night by 
his barking in the yard. 

“Let in the poor brute,” said the 
woman. “Maybe he’s striving to 
keep the robber or the fox away.” 

“Not a bit,” said the man; “ he’s 
only at his tricks.” 

Next morning there was a big hole 
found under the threshold, scooped 
out by the fox, and half-a-dozen black 
puddings missing from the rack. So 
there was welcome for the poor dog. 


The beast stories are among the 
best in the fireside collections, There 
is an air of earnestness and gravity 
about them, which, taken in con- 
junction with the subject-matter of 
the story, and the actors, afford 
scenes of humorous absurdity. This 
is to be understood of tales in which 
there is no interposition of men or 
women. The story just told is a 
good specimen of the class, but 
scarcely as good as the one about to 
be submitted, and which is to be 
found in Grimm’s repertory. The 
German title is Der Zaunkonig (the 
Hedge-King, ze. the Wren) und der 
Bar. 


THE WREN AND THE BEAR, 


The wolf and bear were once walk- 
ing for recreation in a forest, when 
all at once they heard a most beau- 
tiful song. 

“Qh,” said the bear, “ who can be 
that lovely singer ?” 








“Who,” said the wolf, “but the 
wren, the king of all birds ?” 

“ Oh, wouldn’t I like to get a sight 
of his palace !” 

“You must get that,” said the 
wolf. ‘“ He and his queen will soon 
be returning to give food to the young 
princes and princesses.” 

The words were hardly spoken 
when the wrens flew by, and into a 
thicket. After feeding their young 
they flew away again. 

“ Now for it !” said the bear. 

“T’m rather afraid of giv’ , of- 
fence,” said the wolf. 

“ Oh, hang all fear!” saiC = bear, 
“T must get a sight.” 

Poor Bruin was sadly .appointed 
when his nose was witnin a foot or 
two of the nest. 

“And are these the sons and 
daughters of the Zaunkénig and the 
Zaunkonigin?” said he; “ they are 
the most contemptible little wretches 
I ever saw. Come away, Sir Isgrim.” 

When the king and queen returned 
there was nothing to be heard but 
lamentations from their young. 

“ What’s the matter? are you hun- 
gry? Here are some delicious worms 
and grubs.” 

“ We don’t want them ; we’ll never 
eat another bit till you punish that 
horrid bear. He thrust his ugly 
face in at us while you were away, 
and called us contemptible little 
wretches !” 

“Oh, if that be the case, we will 
immediately make war on him at the 
head of our army.” 

So the magpie was despatched to 
declare hostilities, and appoint the 
first battle to be fought before sunset ; 
and then the gnat was directed to lie 
in ambush, and report on the enemy’s 
plans. The bear sent the ass to sum- 
mon all his fighting friends. The 
peacock blew his bugle, and all the 
birds and insects within call rushed 
to the field of battle. The council 
of beasts much blamed the bear for 
provoking the war, but still avowed 
their resolve to fight to the last. The 
fox was appointed general by acclaim, 
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and then they consulted about the 
standard. 

“Tt is at hand,” said Reynard ; 
“you can’t have a more striking one 
than my tail. While it waves above 
the ranks, fight like furies. If you 
do not catch sight of it above the 
tide of battle, consult your own 
safety.” 

This being reported to the hedge 
king, he gave secret instructions to 
the wasp, and soon after the signal 
of battle was given. The beasts 
rushed on like brave soldiers, but, 
alas! the birds gave them terrible 
bites, scratches, and buffets with bills, 
claws, and wings ; and bees, wasps, 
and gnats, made them cry out from 
the effects of their stings. Still the 
ass roared loud and melodiously to 
give them courage, and the general’s 
brush waved undauntedly above the 
scene of strife. 


But what has caused the oriflam 
to stoop for a second, then for two, 
then for three, and finally crushed it 
it of sight ?—the pestilent wasp, who 
first inflicted a sharp sting in the 
thick part of the general’s right thigh, 
then in the same portion of his left 
thigh, then in both thighs nearly at 
the same moment. Ah! the tor- 
tured commander could stand it no 
longer. Clapping his tail between 
his legs, he fled to his burrow. His 
army, seeing no banner displayed, 
dispersed, each to his lair, and the 
battle was lost. A deputation soon 
after arrived at the hedge-king’s 
palace, suing for peace, but his ma- 
jesty would entertain no overture of 
the kind till Sir Bruin would present 
himself, and humbly entreat the par- 
don of the youthful portion of his 
family for the offence given. The 
question of the war expenses might 
be amicably adjusted. The bear at 
first refused to undergo the humilia- 
tion, but a gentle, though heavy, 
pressure was laid on him, and he 
then and there went down on his 
knees at the palace-porch, and ten- 
dered his humble apology and suppli- 
cation for pardon. 
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Theroyal youthsand maidens called 
for supper the moment Bruin retired. 
They made a hearty meal, and did nat 
go to sleep till past midnight, they 
were so excited by the triumph. 

Lhe Three Wishes has always been 
a favourite with country assemblies. 
Ovid had probably heard it at some 
Italian villa, and worked a portion of 
it into his Baucis and Phitemon. In 
our version we have not ventured on 
a higher heavenly personage than St. 
Stephen of Hungary, but German 
story-tellers put no restraint whatever 
on their imagination. In the Legen- 
dary Fictions of the Irish Celts there 
is a variety of the tale under the title 
“How Donaghadee got its Name.” 
We furnish it as told round German 
stoves. 


THE RICH MAN AND THE POOR 
MAN. 


St. Stephen of Hungary once 
came down to see how things were 
going on in the fatherland. At night- 
fall he knocked at the door of a fine 
house, and the rich owner put out 
his head at the window and asked 
what was his business. 

“IT want‘ my supper and a night’s 
lodging,” said the saint. 

“You can’t have them here,” said 
the man. “If I gave lodgings to all 
comers, like you (the saint was poorly 
dressed), I’d soon have the beggar’s 
wallet on my own back.” 

The saint went across the road, and 
knocked at the door of a hut ; but he 
had hardly time to mention his wants, 
when he was pulled in by the poor 
man and woman, its owners, and 
made to join them at their supper of 
potatoes and goat’s milk boiled. 
When sleep-time came, they put him 
to rest in their own bed, and they 
themselves slept on the straw near 
the fire. 

When he was going away, early in 


the morning, he told them he had the- 


privilege of granting them three wishes. 

* All we wish for,” said they, “is 
to have enough to eat and drink, and 
a decent oof over us while we live 
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and to go to heaven when we die,” 

“You shall have these,” said he, 
and a good house besides.” He 
gave them his blessing, and went on. 

The rich man was very much sur- 
prised next morning when he saw a 
fine house where there was only a 
cabin the evening before. He sent 
over his wife to learn how the strange 
thing had happened, and when she 
returned and told him of the visit of 
the saint and the rest, he was ready 
to tear his hair for vexation. 

“What a sheep’s-head you must 
have on your shoulders!” said his 
wife; “but make the best of it. 
Ride after the saint ; he went easy 
down such a road, and perhaps he 
will grant you also three desires.” 

He took her advice, rode on fast, 
overtook the traveller, and saluted 
him very respectfully. “I followed 
you to make an excuse for my churl- 
ishness last night. Iwas sorry for 
it, and ran down to ask you in 
immediately ; but you had left the 
door and gone over to my neigh- 
bour’s. Perhaps you would do as 
much for me as you did for him.” 

“Well, as you say you repented 
immediately, I will give you the same 
privilege. You may take your own 
time with the wishes, so as not to 
utter a foolish one.” 

“Oh, never fear ; I will think well 
before I open my mouth, God 
speed you on your journey !” 

He began to study as he rode along, 
but every good thing which came 
into his mind was defective or not 
equal to something else. He was so 
occupied that he let the bridle out 
of his hands, and the horse began to 
toss up his head, and caper. “ Be 
easy, you brute!” said he; but he 
never minded the bridle, and the 
horse went on worse till he put him 
in a rage, for he disturbed his 
thoughts. “I wish you’d break your 
neck, you nasty beast!” said he at 
last in a passion, and down fell the 
poor animal, and was lifeless in a 
moment. ‘This'frightened him a-bit, 
as one of the wishes was now gone. 
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“TY must be careful,” thought he, 
“with the other two. The beast is 
lost, but that’s no reason I should 
lose the saddle. He took it on his 
shoulders, and trudged through the 
dust and under the hot sun, He was 
soon so uncomfortable that he was 
farther than’ ever from knowing what 
was best to be wished for. Mean- 
while his thoughts wandered to his 
wife sitting comfortably at her dinner 
in her cool dining room, and relishing 
her Saurkraut and her glass of Rhen- 
ish wine. Forgetting every thing but 
his present discomfort, he cried out, 
“‘T wish this cursed saddle was fast 
on her back!” the weight was re- 
moved at once, but along with the 
relief, came the dread that the rest 
of the wish was granted also. He 
hastened home as fast as he could, 
and was hardly in the yard till he 
heard the screams of his wife. Peo- 
ple were running in and out, and 
wondering, and pitying the poor wo- 
man. The moment she laid eyes on 


her husband, she poured out a heap 


of abuse on him. 

“ Relieve me of this, you wretch !” 
said she, “ or I'll lose my senses.” 

“Patience, darling!” said he,“Ihave 
one wish more, and wecan have all the 
riches and comforts of the world.” 

“T’ll have none of your comforts,” 
saidshe. “Relieve me of this horrible 
burthen.” 

The end was that the third wish was 
used to getoff the saddle. So the three 
wishes of the bad man lost him a good 
horse, and made his home uncomfort- 
able for many a-day. 


There is a very pretty household 
tale among Zhe Fire Stories of 
freland, named as below. It resem- 
bles the Frau Holle of the Brothers 
Grimm, but is superior to it in con- 
struction. Thus it runs :— 


THE MAID IN THE UNDERGROUND 
COUNTRY. 


A model stepmother exercised un- 
heard of harshness towards her young 
victim, and when she could not per- 
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suade her husband to turn her out 
of doors, she villanously took an 
opportunity of plunging her into a 
draw-well, Down went the poor girl, 
and when she thought it was all over 
with her, she found herself in a fine 
meadow, in the underground world 
with a sky and sun of its own. Going 
on, she quietly crossed a fence which 
wanted only an excuse to fall to 
pieces. She cleared out an oven, 
the bread in which would have been 
otherwise burned to a cinder; she 
shared a loaf with a poor woman 
and a flight of sparrows ; she relieved 
an overladen apple-tree of its fruit ; 
she shore a poor ram, who was in a 
most uncomfortable state with a long 
heavy fleece; and she milked a cow 
who had not been relieved for seven 
years, no more than the others (all 
these good acts at the request of the 
sufferers.) Finally, she got service 
at the house of two wickedsorceresses, 
mother and daughter, who tried her 
with tasks. One was to milk some 
fierce cows ; but these were rendered 
as quiet as lambs by the sparrows 
lighting on their heads, and pecking 
at their ears. Another was to bring 
home a sieve full of water, which she 
did through the advice of the spar- 
rows to fill the interstices with moss, 
and then daub with mortar. The 
third was to colour one hank of yarn 
white and another black, by washing 
them in the stream. This the poor 
hungry woman did for her. | Finally 
they dismissed her with a leaden 
casket, which, by the previous advice 
of the poor woman, she preferred to 
a golden one, 1 
Now the nasty wretches, regretting 
the poor girl’s escape from them, 
pursued her with fell intent. But 
the ram concealed her under the 
shorn fleece, the cow behind her 
udder, the apple-tree under the heap 
of fruit ; and when they were on the 
unstable hedge, within a dozen yards 
of her, down it fell and buried them 
under its ruins for a while. 
Meanwhile the tired maid sat 
down on a ridge, unconsciously went 
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to sleep, and on waking found her- 
self by the draw-well in the upper 
world, with the leaden casket. The 
wicked stepmother did not dare to 
proceed to extremities with her, for 
fear of her betraying the attempt on 
her life; but she made her live in 
an outhouse. There, on visiting her 
next day, she found the walls cover- 
ed with rich tapestry, the floor with 
rich carpet, a costly table and other 
fine furniture, and gold and silver 
ornaments and jewels lying about. 
All these had come out of the leaden 
casket. 

She sent for her daughter, and told 
her, and had hardly done speaking 
when she was down head foremost 
into the well. 

Below she did nothing to oblige 
the sufferers. So when she left the 
witches with the golden casket in her 
arms, the ram butted her, the cow 
horned her, the tree flung a shower 
of fruit on her, and the hedge tum- 
bled and covered her. Finally when 
she came home and opened her gold 
box, out came, and continued to 
come, a colony of toads, serpents, 
cockroaches, and other undesirable 
animals, and no one could endure 
herselfor her box, which never quitted 
the room where she was. Her father 
banished herself and her wicked 
mother ; andthe king’s son, hearing 
of the wonderful circumstances, paid 
a visit to the maid and her father. A 
marriage took place of course, and it 
was certain to be a happy one. 


In the German version the good 
maid takes service with Frau Holle, 
whose hardest task is to have her 
bed so well stirred and shaken, that 
the feathers fly about like snow flakes. 
(Still when it snows the German’s 
say, “Frau Holle is making her 
bed.”) She treats her maiden with 
the utmost kindness, and when home 
sickness seizes on her, she merely 
opens a trap-door in the ceiling of 
the apartment, and down comes a 
shower of gold flakes, and forms a 
rich vesture for the maiden, who finds 
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herself at once sitting by the draw- 
well. The half-sister, filled with a 
covetous desire for a like dress, 
plunges down, but does not relieve 
oxen, cow, ram, nor apple-tree. Her 
wages came to her in the end in the 
shape of a shower of pitch. 

The inferiority of this version, 
consists in the absence of trials, in 
which goodness benefits the kind 
maid, and its reverse damages the 
unkind one. Besides, the tree or 
the animals have no opportunity of 
showing their gratitude in one case, 
nor their resentment in the other. 
The pitch garment must have, no 
doubt, been very uncomfortable in 
summer ; but really the golden one 
was only a little less desirable. 

The usurpation of the bridal privi- 
leges of an amiable princess by her 
wicked step-sister,and the subsequent 
punishment of the unprincipled dam- 
sel, compose a favourite household 
tale. The varieties are,—the Norse 
“ Bushy Bride ;” the German Die 
Ganzemagd, “The Goose Girl;” 
Briiderchen und  Schwesterchen, 
“ Little Brother and Sister;” Die 
drei Mannlein im Walde, “The 
three Dwarfs in the Wood ;” Die 
Weisse und die Schwarze Braut, the 
tale which follows, and the “ False 
Bride,” in Zhe Fireside Stories of Ire- 
land, 


THE FAIR AND THE SWARTHY 
BRIDE, 


There was once a king who was 
blessed with a beautiful and good- 
hearted queen, but she died young, 
and her husband was sunk in the 
deepest grief for her loss. One day 
as he was sitting sunk in his sorrow, 
his house-steward came in, and com- 
plained of the coachman for spending 
hours on hours looking at a woman’s 
portrait, which was hanging in his 
room. ‘The king sent for him, and 


‘asked the reason of his idleness. He 


said he had painted a portrait of his 
twin-sister before he entered his 
Majesty’s service, and he loved her 
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so much that he could not help 
losing some time looking at it. 

_ “ Bring it into this room,” said the 

king, “and you will be free from the 
temptation.” 
'.- But when the picture was brought 
to the king, he was filled with sur- 
prise and pleasure, for it was the 
living likeness of the latequeen. He 
hardly spent two hours of that night 
in bed, for he could not let the pic- 
ture out of his sight. Next day he 
ordered up the coachman, pointed 
out a queen’s dress on the table, and 
said to him,— 

“Take my best coach and six 
horses, drive home, give that dress to 
your sister, and bring her tome. If 
she resembles that picture, I’ll make 
her my queen, and you my head lord ; 
but if not, you shall be thrown into 
the dungeon with toads and ser- 
pents, and your sister sent back 
again,” 

The coachman was not a bit afraid. 
He took the dress, harnessed his 
steeds, drove home, and told his 
sister what had happened. She was 
very well pleased, but her stepmother 
and stepsister, who were both as 
brown as a berry, and had used her 
very ill, were ready to burst with 
spite. 

They insisted on accompanying 
her, and she was too good-natured 
to refuse them. The old woman, 
who was a sorceress, put spells on 
the brother and sister as they went, 
so that he became nearly blind, and 
she nearly deaf. As they were jour- 
neying on, he cried out to her from 
his box,— 

“ Sister, sister, cover yourself from 
the rain and the wind, so that you 
may look well when you come before 
the king,” 

“What is he saying ?” said she to 
the witch, 

“ He is telling you to give your 
gown to your sister.” 

She did so. They went on for a 
couple of hours, and he cried out 
again,— 

“ Sister, sister, cover yourself from 
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the wind and the rain, so that you 
may look well when you come before 
the king.” 

“What is he saying ?” said she, 

“He is bidding you to take off 
your head-dress, and put it on your 
sister.” 

She did so. After a while, they 
were crossing a bridge, and he said 
the same words. ’ 

“What is my brother saying?” 
cried she. 

“ He bids you put your head out 
and look about you.” 

She did so, and the wicked women 
pushed her out, and into the river. 
They looked back, and saw a duck 
rise from the spot into which she fell, 
and swim away. 

When they came to the palace her 
brother handed the false girl out. 
Her veil was down, and he looked 
no further than her dress, But when 
she came into the king’s presence, 
he was enraged with the brother, and 
had him thrown into the dungeon 
with the toads and snakes. 

“‘ Your majesty,” said the sorceress, 
“seems to have no great welcome for 
your bride, but she shall not be forced 
on you. At all events, let us have 
some refreshment before we quit the 
palace.” 

The king was only too glad to get 
rid of them at the cost of a dinner. 
He was very polite to be sure, and 
the hag had no trouble to slip a love- 
powder into his tumbler. Well, the 
young girl still looked a little swarthy, 
but as beautiful as the May; and, 
instead of sending mother and daugh- 
ter off, he had the marriage performed 
the same evening. 

Three nights after, the cook’s boy 
saw a duck come in through the kit- 
chen drain. Her feathers were of 
the finest colours, 

“Let me dry my feathers at the 
fire,” said she. 

He was only too ready. 

“ What is my brother doing ?” 

“He lies bound in the dungeon 
with the snakes and toads.” 

“ What is the swarthy bride doing ?” 
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“She is resting her head on the 
king’s bosom.” 

“God forgive her !” 

And off she went out through the 
drain. 

The next night the same thing 
happened ; but she added, when she 
was going out, 

“T come again to-morrow evening, 
and never more.” 

The boy told the king the next 
morning what had happened, and he 
was sure to be in the kitchen the 
next night. 

When the duck was drying her 
feathers at the fire, the king came 
out of his hiding-place, and said he, 
“Who are you, and what are you 
bewailing ?” 

“ Cut off my head with your sword, 
and you will soon know.” 

He was not unwilling to do so, as 
that was one mode of disenchanting 
men and women. 

When the deed was done there 
was neither head nor body of duck 
there, but a most beautiful woman, 
the very picture of his lost wife. She 
told him all that had happened, and 
he led her by a private staircase into 
the late queen’s room, and brought 
maids of honour to put a rich dress 
on her. Then, although it was late, 
he called his judges into the throne- 
room, and requested his wife and 
her mother to be present. 

“TY want your advice,” said he, 
“about a thing that has happened in 
a far-off part of my kingdom ;” and 
he told what had happened a little 
disguised. “I shall now take down 
the opinions of you all, beginning 
with the queen and her mother. 
What shall be done to the two wicked 
women ?” 

“Let them,” said they, “he fas- 
tened in a barrel, a wild horse yoked 
to it, and let loose.” 

“You have pronounced your own 
doom,” said he, 


The brother was released, and ° 


made a great lord ; and the king and 
queen never loved one another less 
than they did on that evening. 
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To this simple frame-work portions 
of other plots have deen unskilfully 
tacked by successive story - tellers. 
In one the witch, her daughter, and 
step-daughter are out in the fields, 
and a celestial personage, disguised 
as a poor traveller, inquires his way. 
He is roughly answered by the two 
ill-conditioned women. But the gen- 
tle girl goes along with him, and 
takes pains to put him on the right 
road. He tells her to express three 
wishes, as he has power to fulfil 
them. She wishes to be as hand- 
some as the sun, to have a purse in 
which she will always find some 
money, and to obtain eternal happi- 
ness after death. All this having 
taken place, the circumstance of her 
portrait is introduced, and the story 
goes on as told above, no use what- 
ever being made of the valuable 
purse, 

Another ingenious botcher welded 
the story of the ‘“Swarthy Bride 
and the Maid in the Underground 
Country,” and called the result Die 
drei Mannlein im Walde. The first 
part of the story is amusing enough. 
A widower king is urged by his 
daughter to marry the mother of her 
intimate friend—of course after some 
skilful manceuvring on the part of 
mother and daughter. ‘The king, 
good easy man, would rather be left 
in peace; but no rest is afforded. 
So like a philosopher he trusts the 
decision to chance. He hangs up 
his boot, which happens to be un- 
sound in the sole, and spills water 
intoit. If it leaks he will not marry ; 
if it does not leak he will. Unfortu- 
nately the leather holds the water, 
and the king rushes on wedlock. 
The day after the marriage the king’s 
daughter gets wine to her dinner, 
and the queen’s girl, water. Next 
day both get wine ; but on the third 
the rightful princess gets water, while 
the intruder gets wine, and so it con- 
tinues. The stepmother treats her 


victim worse and worse every day, 
till at last she sends her into the 
wood in the depth of winter, with 
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nothing but a paper gown on her, to 
procure a basketful of strawberries. 
She finds a little house in the forest, 
where dwell three dwarfs, who try 
her generous disposition by asking 
her to share her only piece of bread 
with them. ‘They are so gratified by 
her good nature, and by her diligence 
in sweeping away the snow from their 
front and back doors, that they be- 
stow three gifts on her,—the first 
one, superior beauty; the second, 
the dropping of a gold piece from 
her mouth whenever she speaks ; 
the third, a powerful and amiable 
king for husband. They give her, in 
addition, the basketful of strawber- 
ries. 

When she came home, the two 
women were amazed at the basket 
of strawberries, at the gold pieces 
issuing from her mouth, and her 
wonderful beauty, which increased 
from day today. The daughter would 
try the adventure, of course ; but her 
mother put strong and warm clothing 
on her, and provided her with but- 
tered cakes and cold meat. When 
she reached the dwarfs’ house she 
began to munch, and would not give 
them a crumb, neither would she 
sweep away the snow from back door 
or front door. The gifts they in- 
flicted on her were.—a daily increase 
of ugliness, the dropping of a toad 
from her mouth every time she spoke, 
and a miserable end. She could get 
no strawberries, and returned home 
in very bad humour. 

These untoward circumstances ad- 
ded additional bitterness to the poor 
princess’s condition, till one day, in 
a severe frost, when her stepmother 
sent her for a bucket of water, pro- 
viding her with a hatchet to break 
the ice, the never-failing king, 
riding by, pitied her plight, admired 
her beauty, asked her to sit behind 
him, and come to court, and be his 
wife. Much persuasion was not 
needed, and in time a babe was born, 
and the mother enjoying rest and 
relief from pain. 

Then it was that her enemies dis- 
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covered her whereabouts, and pene- 
trated to her chamber during her 
husband’s absence. Her stepmother 
flung her through the window into a 
deep river, and set her daughter in 
her place. 

Then scenes similar to those in the 
story first related took place. A duck 
came in and questioned the kitchen- 
boy on the condition of things, and 
then resumed the queen’s form, and 
suckled her child. The end came 
about as in the other story. 

Several tales in popular collections 
are spoiled by the incongruous junc- 
tion of two or three plots, as in the 
instances given, and great disappoint- 
ments caused by the no result of pre- 
parations made in the early portions 
of the narratives. 

Besides such fictions as form the 
subject of this paper, and which are 
the common property of the Japhe- 
tian people, there are some peculiar 
to every country. Among these the 
Hungarian stories are the wildest, 
the personages of some being the 


powers of nature and the heavenly 
bodies, and the pursuit of the evil 
powers after the good personages 
often extending from the remote stars 
to the dark space on the side of the 


earth farthest from the sun. The 
resuscitating of whole armies lying 
dead on the battle-field is not a very 
rare occurrence at all. These are 
probably from a Mongol source. 
Putting these peculiar fictions out of 
sight, it would be a desirable thing 
if some person, who possesses time 
and ability, would gather before him 
all the accessible Aryan stories, sepa- 
rate all the incongruous portions, and 
issue a complete series of distinct 
narratives, the incidents of no one 
tale to be found in any other. Having 
tied up in one parcel all the modifi- 
tions of one story to be found in the 
various national collections, it would 
then be his care to compare the dif- 
ferent versions (say of Cinderella), 
and adopt that which in his judgment 
seems the superior, and print it alone, 
adding as much information about 





Welcome to the New Year. 


the various modifications of it as the 
fear of printer or publisher may per- 
mit. In this way all Europe would 
possess a valuable repertory, and it 
would be in the power of nearly 
every reading person to detect the 
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back-sliding of this or that story- 
teller, who would attempt to pass off 
“The Loves of the Stocking Needle 
and the Italian Iron,” as one among 
the imaginative legacies left us by the 
predecessors of Homer. 


WELCOME TO THE NEW YEAR. 


I prp thee welcome on thy natal morn, 

And many hearts thy coming gladly hail; 
Of hoary Time thou art the younger born, 

Born when was heard the midnight’s parting wail. 
Now thou art passed along thy bounded way, 

May the sweet breath of every passing gale 

Breathe gladness o’er thy path, and through the vale 
Of peace and joy may’st thou from day to day 


Thy course pursue. 


Fair Hope, on pinions gay, 


Flits round me, and her golden visions brings, 

While o’er my soul she shakes her fragrant wings, 
And on her cheeks bright smiles of promise play. 

As on thy steps advance, oh! may I see 

Hope’s visions changed to blest reality. 


T. W. A. 


Mabe pe 











(89.) A.D. 1605.—THoMAS JONES, 
PROTESTANT ARCHBISHOP OF DuB- 
LIN, was son of Alderman Sir Robert 
Jones, of London. Having graduated 
in the University of Cambridge, he 
took holy orders, and soon obtained 
an ecclesiastical appointment in the 
archbishopric of Dublin, through the 
influence of his wife, who was sister- 
in-law to the Chancellor-Archbishop 
Loftus. In 1581, he was elected 
Dean of St. Patrick’s Cathedral ; and 
while in that office he combined with 
his chapter to make some of those 
disgraceful demises of the property of 
the Church, which Dean Swift, in after 
years, by the following endorsement 
on a lease of Coolemine, so severely 
censured :— 

** Lease of Coolmine, made by that rascal, 
Dean Jones, and the knaves or fools of his 
chapter, to one John Allen, for eighty-one 
years, to commence at the expiration of a 
lease made in 1585; so that there was a 
lease for eighty-one years of 253 acres 
within three miles of Dublin, for £2 a year, 
worth £150 a year.” 

On the roth of May, Jones was 
selected by the Crown to be Bishop of 
Meath, and was immediately called 
to the Privy Council. In 1591, he 
performed the marriage ceremony 
between Hugh O’Neil, Earl of Ty- 
rone, and Mabel, sister of Marshal 
Bagnel, one of the deadliest foes of 
the Roman Church in Ireland. The 
history of the event is sad, and it 
would appear, had not the facts been 
authenticated, to belong rather to the 
regions of romance than to that of 
real life.’ Sir Nicholas Bagnel, an 
English gentleman, who had settled 
in Ulster, in 1542, obtained from the 
Crown, in M‘Guinness’s country (now 
County Down), large tracts of land. 





1 State Papers, 
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He died about the year 1580, leaving 
at his death fone son, Sir Henry, 
afterwards Marshal Bagnel, and two 
daughters, the eldest of whom was 
married to Sir Henry Barnwell, of 
Turvey Manor, near Dublin, and the 
younger, Mabel, whose charms, and 
whose misfortunes are still remem- 
bered in Tyrone. From her earliest 
years she had been taught to look 
with abhorrence on the Papal Church, 
to which the Earl of Tyrone, and the 
people of Ulster, were devotedly at- 
tached. It was early in the year 
1590, as she was entering on her 
twentieth year, that she accompanied 
her brother to his castle of Fathom, 
in the vicinity of Newry.2 The 
north of Ireland was then mourning 
for the domestic affliction that had 
befallen the chieftain of Tyrone. 
He had just lost his countess, sister 
to Hugh Roe O’Donnell ; but he was 
young, and few could suppose that 
he would long remain unmarried, 
In the spring of 1591 he had met for 
the first time Miss Mabel Bagnel. 
He saw her, and loved her ; that love 
was returned. Indignant that his 
sister should one day wed a member 
of that faith he abhorred, Marshal 
Bagnel cruelly hurried her from his 
castle, and brought her captive to her 
sisters, at Turvey, where she remained 
for several months secluded from the 
world. The Earl of Tyrone followed, 
and at last found her. Late on a 


summer’s evening, in June 1591, he 
arrived, with a cavalcade of horsemen 
well armed, at the castle where she 
was concealed, Throwing himself 
from his horse, he rushed into the 
presence of Sir Henry and Lady 
Barnwell, and then claimed her who 
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was his affianced bride. Lady Barn- 
well at first threw every obstacle to 
their union. She insisted that the evils 
of a mixed marriage was great, and 
that such a union was contrary alike 
to the laws of the Roman and the 
Reformed Churches. Every argu- 
ment she put was met by the Earl. 
At length, borne down by the earnest 
sincerity of his persuasive eloquence, 
she consented that the marriage 
should take place, but begged that it 
might be postponed for a short time, 
that her brother’s anger might be 
assuaged. No; the Earl replied, that 
he had sworn on the mass-book to 
take vengeance on that accursed 
man ; to follow him, and to persecute 
him; to leave no stone unturned 
until he falls by his lance. So say- 
ing, he rushed from the presence of 
the Barnwells, resolved never more 
to think of a union that would dis- 
honour the name of O’Neil. In a 
moment he was in the saddle, and 
pressing his horse rapidly forward by 
a bridle-path which led to a grotto, 
said to have been inhabited in ages 
long past by an anchorite, he dis- 
mounted, entered the holy place, and 
was astonished to see the figure of 
a lovely and beautiful maid kneeling 
before the image of the saint. It 
was Mabel Bagnel. She had become 
a Catholic. Her face was wanner, 
thinner, and paler than it was wont 
to be. Her dress was a flowing robe, 
bound round the waist by what was 
known as the cord of St. Francis. 
The Earl stood by her side several 
minutes. Mabel stood motionless as 
the statue of the Virgin, and even 
then could only articulate, “ My lord, 
you have found me—you have found 
me,” she said, “ atlast.” ‘ Mabel,” 
said the Earl, taking her right hand 
in his, “ I had resolved that we should 
part to meet nomore. How it would 
disturb their repose in the grave if 
the chieftains of Tyrone could look 
down on their successor about to 
lead to the altar one whose brother 


1 Bergundian MSS. “ Rise and Fall of the Irish Franciscan Monasteries ?’ Trans- 


lated by the Rev. C. R. Mehan. 
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had mortally offended his honour !” 
Mabel’s only reply was, that she was 
unaccountable for the acts of her bro- 
ther, and that she had long loved 
him—long prayed for him, and that 
these prayers were uttered in the 
language of the Church in which he, 
and his fathers before him, had 
prayed. ‘The resolutions of the Earl 
melted like wax before the sun. 
Their troths were plighted one to the 
other, and he presented her, after the 
custom of the time, with a gold chain, 
emblematic of her betrothal. The 
Earl then left, promising to return on 
a certain day to make her his wife. 
It was at the close of the same month 
(July 1591), that a “ feast,” as the 


great entertainments were then called, : 


was being given at Turvey Manor, 
The chroniclers of the times say that 
the Earl was one of the guests,’ and 
many adjourned to the grounds to 
enjoy the out;door games, then so 
common in the fashionable world, 
Everything was now favourable to 
their flight, and Mabel disappeared. 
She mounted on a nobly caparisoned 
charger, which was in readiness, and 
in a moment the Earl was by her side, 
followed by a well-armed cavalcade. 
Darting at a rapid pace, they soon 
reached Drumconcha, a distance of 
seven miles. At once a messenger 
was despatched for Jones, Bishop of 
Meath, to come in all haste to the 
residence of Sir William Warren, 
where the Earl of Tyrone was an- 
xiously awaiting his lordship’s arrival. 
“‘ Perhaps,” continues the Burgundian 
Manuscript, “the Bishop might have 
thought that the Earl was about to 
renounce his faith ; but if such an idea 
haunted him he was soon undeceived, 
when, on entering the house, he found 
arrangments made for a wedding, 
and the fair girl in a noble apart- 
ment, attended by a considerable 
number of English ladies and gentle- 
men, ‘ My lord,’ said the earl, ‘I 
have invited you hither to marry my- 
self and this gentlewoman, to whom 
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I was betrothed about twenty days 
ago; and I am desirous that rather 
you than any other should pérform 
the office between us, that the world 
may know we are married according 
tu her Majesty's laws. ‘What you 
require from me,’ replied the bishop, 
“is a matter of great importance; 
and you must first permit me to con- 
fer with the gentlewoman herself ;’ 
and with this he took Mabel aside, 
and demanded of her whether 
she had plighted her troth to the 
Earl. To this she answered that she 
had done so twenty days before, and 
that she had received from him a gold 
chain, worth a hundred pounds, as a 
token. To the question whether she 
had come away voluntarily from Tur- 
vey, she replied she had done so of 
her own free consent; and finally, 
when asked whether she was re- 
solved to take the Earl to her hus- 
band, she answered: ‘My lord, 
you see in what case I am; 
how I came hither with mine 
own consent, and have already 
promised the earl to be his wife. I 
beseech you, therefore, for my credit’s 
sake, to perfect the marriage between 
us. Satisfied with the examination, 
the bishop remarked that it barely re- 
mained for him to perfect ‘the knot 
that themselves had already knytt ; 
and he instantly solemnised the mar- 
riage according to Her Majesty’s 
laws. The merry-making on this oc- 
casion lasted four or five days, and 
such revel was never before witnessed 
in Drumcondra. At its conclusion, 
the Earl hastened back to the north 
with his young bride, and Mabel was 
now Countess of Tyrone,” and a 
Catholic. 

“But how,” continues the chro- 
nicler, “am I to describe Sir Henry 
Bagnal’s conduct when he was certi- 
fied of his sister’s marriage? He 
stormed and vapoured like a very 
madman, accursing himself, that his 
father’s blood, which had been often 
spilled in repressing this rebellious 
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race, should now be mingled with 
so traitorous a stock and kindred. 
Not satisfied with this, he vented his 
rage on Jones, his own countryman, 
for celebrating the marriage. ‘ The Bi- 
shop of Meath,’ said he, ‘ participated 
in this villany.’ But he made a graver 
and a falser charge against him, for 
he asserted that Mabel’s nuptials 
were solemnised while the Earl’s wife 
was alive, and that he, the Bishop, 
was aware of the impediment. Burgh- 
ley, on receiving this intelligence, 
wrote, by the Queen’s orders, com- 
manding Jones to account for his 
conduct.”* The following is Jones’s 
answer : 


** THE BISHOP OF MEATH TO LORD 
BURGHLEY. 


** MAY IT PLEASE YOUR GOOD LORDSHIP, 
-—I have received advertisement that by the 
information of Mr. Marshal, the late mar- 
riage of the Earl of Tyrone, with his young- 
est sister, is brought into question before 
your honourable lordship, and that, amongst 
others, myself is charged with several points 
in that action, that I was a worker and pro- 
curer of the match and the celebrator of 
that marriage. And because I understand 
that the matter itself is diversely censured, 
being very desirous that my doings in this, 
and all other actions, may be allowed me in 
your lordship’s grave judgment, I have pre- 
sumed to present unto your lordship a short 
report both of my knowledge and dealings 
in this cause. 

‘* And first, my good lord, I am charged 
to have been a solicitor and compasser of 
this match. I protest unto your lordship, 
in the presence of God and upon my credit, 
I never dealt directly or indirectly by any 
means therein ; I was never conferred with, 
my advice was never demanded, neither was 
I acquainted with this purpose, either by 
the earl or any of his dependants. Only 
this, my good lord, I heard by reports from 
others who knew how things proceeded 
from time. to time, that as the earl was 
wholly possessed with the love of the gentle- 
woman, so he had left no honest or ordinary 
good means untried to procure the good 
liking and consent of the marshal and other 
her nearest friends. Upon what cause of 
dislike they still rejected his most earnest 
suit and solicitation, I never heard, neither 
as yet do learn. If the bar of a former 
marriage, which is now so mightily urged, 
had been then in due season alleged, it 
would thoroughly have discouraged the earl 





1 Vide also State Papers, and Kilkenny Fournal of Archeology, vol. i, N. S. 
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in his attempt, and easily have diverted the 
gentlewoman’s humour tu some other love. 
But, my good lord, as the allegation was 
then mute, and not once spoken of for aught 
that I did ever hear or know, so do I, upon 
my poor credit, avouch unto your lordship, 
and do herein call God to witness, that 
never before during the life of the late earl’s 
wife, who was O’Donel’s daughter, nor 
since, until of late, since the last marriage 
of the earl’s, I did hear or know, either by 
secret speech or open report, that he was 
formerly married to any other; and there- 
fore hath Mr. Marshal done me very great 
wrong to charge me with the knowledge 
thereof; had I but an inkling of any such 
matter, I would not for Mr. Marshal’s yearly 
revenue have done what I did. I most 
humbly crave your lordship’s pardon to 
license me to make known unto you; 

** Being at Dublin on the 3rd of August 
last, attending upon my lord deputy for 
some occasions of Her Majesty's service, 
one of the earl’s servants came unto me and 
told me that his lord and master did most 
earnestly desire me to come presently unto 
him to Drumcondra, within a mile of Dub- 
lin. I, little knowing—God is my witness 
—either what was done or to be done, 
granted to go, and deeming the matter to 
be weighty by reason of the earnest message, 
went presently to the place, where at my 
coming I found his lordship and the gentle- 
woman in a chamber, accompanied with ten 
English gentlemen of good sort. The earl, 
after some courteous salutations, entertained 
me in this manner: ‘ My lord, I have made 
bold to send for you hither at this time to 
entreat you to take the pains to marry to- 
gether myself and this gentlewoman, to 
whom,’ said the earl, ‘I was betrothed about 
twenty days since; and now, by her own 
consent, I have brought her hither, and 
both her desire and mine is, that rather you 
than any other should perform the office 
between us, that the world may know that 
we are married together according to Her 
Majesty’s laws.’ I answered the earl that 
the matter which he required me to do was 
of great importance, and therefore I desired 
him to pardon me until I first conferred with 
the gentlewoman herself; and taking her 
aside from the company, I privately dealt 
with her, and by way of examination de- 
manded of her whether she had before that 
time plighted her troth and given her pro- 
mise to the earlto marry him. She answered 
me that she had made promise to the earl, 
and had betrothed herself to him about three 
weeks before that time; and further, she 
told me that upon that promise she received 
from the earl a token worth @ hundred 
pounds, which since I have learned was a 
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chain of gold. Secondly, I demanded of 
her whether the manner of her coming away 
from Sir Patrick Barnewell’s was a thing 
done and agreed upon with her own consent. 
She told me she had given her free consent 
thereunto, and accordingly was come away 
with the earl, adding this—that unless she 
had agreed to that device and manner of 
escape, as she termed it, it had never been 
attempted. I demanded of her one question 
more—whether she now resolved to take 
the earl to be her husband, and to be mar- 
ried unto him? The gentlewoman answered 
me on this matter: ‘My lord, you see in 
what case I am, how I am come hither with 
my cwn consent, and have already promised, 
my lord, the earl, to be his wife ; I beseech 
your lordship, therefore, for my credit sake, 
to perfect the marriage between us, the 
sooner the better for my credit sake.’ 

‘* Whereupon, seeing the young gentle- 
woman in that place, where she was neither 
mistress of herself nor of her affections, and 
knowing that all ordinary means had been 
urged and wrought to procure her friends’ 
consent, I resolved, chiefly in regard of the 
danger wherein the gentlewoman’s credit 
and chastity stood, to perfect that knot 
which themselves before had knitted; and 
did accordingly, at the same place—being 
at an honest English gentleman’s house— 
celebrate that marriage; whether well or 
evil, whether justly or unadvisedly, I leave 
it to your lordship’s most grave and discreet 
censure. 

‘*Thus have I plainly and truly made 
known to your lordship the matter and 
manner of my dealings in this action, where- 
in I do wholly submit myself to your lord- 
ship’s wise consideration, so do I most hum- 
bly beseech the same not further than this. 
to give credit to any suggestions against me. 
Once again protesting to your good lordship 
that whatsoever I have written doth con- 
tain a truth, and so with remembrance of 
my bounden duty and service, I commend 
your good lordship, with my prayers, to 
God’s best blessings. 

** Your good lordship’s humbly at com- 
mand, ** THOMAS MIDENSIs.” 


“From Dublin, this 22nd of October, 
1591.” 


Mabel accompanied her husband 
to Tyrone, where she became the 
idol of the people, and yet she was 
unhappy. Her brother’s love had 
turned to hatred. It was in vain 
that the Earl sought to conciliate 
the Marshal—every attempt at re- 
conciliation but deepened his ani- 





1 Mehan’s Fate and Fortune of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell, 415-419. 
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mosity, and in the end so under- 
mined the health of the Countess of 
Tyrone, that the Earl was forced to 


_— on the subject to Lord Burgh- 
ey: 


**It is known to your lordship that I 
have taken to wife Sir Henry Bagnell’s 
sister, which I did chiefly to bring civility 
into my house, and among the country 
people, which, I thank God, by her good 
means, is well begun both in my house and 
in the country abroad. I have, since my 
marriage, sought his (Marshal Bagnell’s) 
friendship, by such means, as further I may 
not without abasement of myself, which as 
yet I cannot obtain. I am persuaded his 
strangeness in this behalf is caused chiefly 
for that neither her Majesty nor the lords 
there have signified any good liking or 
allowance thereof. Therefore I humbly 
pray your lordship to do me the favour to 
procure me a letter from their lordships to 
the Lord Deputy and council here, signifying 
their allowance of the match. The Marshal 
is my neighbour, and I desire his friendship 

- and the gentlewoman, my wife, is 
wonderful disquieted for want of his good 
counsel, being the chief of her kindred. 
This I humbly pray your lordship to work 
for me.” 


Marshal Bagnell, however, refused 
to forgive his sister, so a rapid decline 
set in, and she died of a broken 
heart in 1596. Her untimely end, 
and that of her brother, who was 
killed at the battle of the Yellow 
Ford, where the English troops were 
routed, is thus told in the Burgundian 
Manuscripts :— 


**She died in 1596. Two and a-half 
years afterwards her widowed lord and bro- 
ther, at the head of their respective armies, 
confronted each other on the field of the 
Yellow Ford, near Armagh, 14th August, 
1598. Towards the close of that memorable 
action, the victorious earl of Tyrone—or, 
to speak more correctly, the O’ Neill—lead- 
ing a squadron of horse, pricked forward 
in the hope of encountering his brother- 
in-law; but they were not destined to 
meet. In the confusion of the bloody 
rout, the marshal was in the act of rais- 
ing his beaver, when a bullet pierced his 
brain, and thus deprived O'Neill of an op- 
portunity of avenging with his own good 
sword the injuries and insults which long 
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lay rankling in his heart. Happily for 
Mabel, she did not live to witness that day 
of fearful retribution !’'; 

During the remainder of the reign 
of Elizabeth, Jones lived in com- 
parative seclusion. It is said that 
his apology for celebrating the 
marriage ceremony between O’Neil 
and Mabel Bagnell, was far from 
being satisfactory to her Majesty. 
Her long reign, however, was ended. 
In 1603 James I. ascended the 
throne; and on the death of Lord 
Chancellor Loftus, in 1605, Jones 
was appointed Archbishop of Dublin, 
and Lord Chancellor of Ireland. In 
the same year he accompanied the 
Lord Deputy on a visitation to 
Ulster. On his return to Dublin, a 
case occurred in the Court of King’s 
Bench which completely overturned 
the custom of tanistry, and in its 
place established from one end of 
Ireland to the other the law of pri- 
mogeniture,? in cases of intestacy— 
a law, we may observe, abolished in 
the United States, unknown in Eng- 
land until the Conquest, and still 
unknown in the county of Kent, 
where all lands are presumed to be 
held in Gavel-kind until the contrary 
is proved, the maxim of the men of 
Kent being “that every sonne is as 
great a gentleman as the eldest sonne 
is ;” whilst the custom of equal divi- 
sion of property, on the death of the 
intestate father* prevails in France, 
Prussia, Sweden, and parts of Italy.5 
The Russian custom comes closer to 
ours ; Spain borders on that system 
which prevailed amongst the Jews 
under the laws of Moses, namely: 
that the eldest of the sons should 
have merely a double portion of 
the inheritance ;° the ancient cus- 
tom of the Jews, which cast the in- 
heritance on failure of children, on 
a man’s servants born under his roof? 
was then exploded. The descent 
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of property, according to tanistry 
custom, which has already been ex- 
plained, (supra vol. Ixxv. p. 647,) 
was endeared to the Irish people, 
while the English custom was ab- 
horred. 

A.D. 1607. The fountains of per- 
secution were let loose, all Popish 
priests were commanded to leave the 
country, and the Catholic gentry 
ground to the dust, it was not to be 
expected that O’Neil and O’Don- 
nel would be left in quiet enjoy- 
ment of their vast estates, which they 
still continued to possess. Harassed 
on all sides by endless conspiracies, 
annoyances, and persecutions, they 
resolved to fly with their families to 
a happier country ; and on the 14th 
September, they took shipping at 
Rathmullen, on Lough Swilly, in the 
county Donegal, and arrived off the 
French Coast on the 4th October 
following. ‘The flight of the Earls, 
their history and death at the tombs of 
the apostles, are feelingly told by the 
Rev C. P. Mehan, in his interesting 
history of those gloomy times. An 
act of attainder, 11th and 12th James 
I., chap. iv., was passed, attainting 
the Earls and many others ; and the 
vast estates of the emigrants, amount- 
ing, to seventy-nine thousand acres, 
were declared to be forfeited to the 
Crown, and the power of the O’Neil’s, 
who had resided five-and-twenty 
centuries in the country, was gone for 
‘Then came the plantation of 
Ulster ; the ancient inhabitants were 
dispossessed ; and aliens in language, 
aliens in blood, and aliens in reli- 
gion, were planted on the lands’ of 
those whose only fault was that they 
fought for their faith, their altars, and 
their firesides. Painful as the con- 
dition of the Catholic population was 
before the flight of the Earls, it was 
intolerable after that event. Lord 
Chancellor Jones was tireless in pur- 
suit of the Franciscan friars. An in- 
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sulting commission was issued under 
the great seal, to the Catholic aris- 
tocracy, empowering them to inform 
the Government of the names of 
their coreligionists that refused to 
attend the Established Church on the 
required days. Sir Patrick Barnewell 
presented a remonstrance against this 
tyrannical conduct, and he was im- 
mediately sent to the Tower. 

Rewards for his merciless persecu- 
tions were fast showered on the 
Chancellor. In 1608 he obtained 
a grant of the dissolved monastery of 
Tristenagh. In 1610 he was granted 
the park of Trim, together with two 
water-mills on the Boyne. 

In 1611 he, and the other prelates 
of the Protestant Church, held a coun- 
cil in Dublin, whereby it was decreed 
that the suffragans should reside in 
their respective diocese, and institute 
such regulations as would be best cal- 
culated to “‘extirpate Popery,” that 
quarterly lists of recusants should be 
transmitted to the Viceroy, as also the 
names of all them that protected 
Popish priests, or attended their ser- 
vices, or ceremonies, and further that 
the established churches should be 
repaired at the expense of the Pa- 
pists? It appears marvellous that 
with such stringent laws in force, 
any person who had any thing 
to lose, could, or dare, absent them- 
selves from the church service ; and 
yet it appears from the following 
that many did, and did so openly, 
and that, too, at the opening of Par- 
liament. On the roth of May 1612, 
being Tuesday— 

“The Lord Deputy, with all the peers of 
the realme and the noblemen, the clergy, 
both bishops and archbishops, attired in 
scarlet robes very sumptuously, with sound 
of trumpets, the Lord David Barry, Viscount 
Buttevant, bearing the sword of state, the 
Earl of Thomond, bearing the cap of main- 
tenance, and after all, then the Lord Deputy 
followed, riding upon a most stately horse, 
richly trapped, and thus in most stately and 
sumptuous manner from the castle of Dublin 





Irish history. 
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to St. Patrick’s, to hear service. But as 
many of the nobility as were of the recusant 
(Papist) faction, went not into the church, 
neither heard divine service or sermon, not- 
withstanding that they were lords of Par- 
liament, and rode towards the church with 
other lords of estate, yet they staid without 
during the time of service and sermon. 
Now, when the service was done, the Lord 
Deputy returned back into the castle ; those 
recusant lords joined themselves again with 
the rest of the estate in manner, as before 
they came from thence. Now the Lord 
Deputy, with all this honourable assembly, 
being entered into the castle, ascended up 
into the high House of Parliament, where 
he sat down in his chair of state, likewise 
the Lorp CHANCELLOR sat down according 
to his estate, also the nobility of the king- 
dom, the lords spiritual and temporal,— 
every one sat down accordingly. And when 
the whole court of parliament was set, the 
LorpD CHANCELLOR made a grave and 
worthy speech concerning many great and 
worthy causes of estate, there to be dilated 
upon for the good of the kingdom and the 
commonwealth thereof.’ 


In 1614, the Chancellor attended 
a “Commencement ” held in Trinity 
College, for the purpose of conferring 
degrees on the students of that Uni- 
versity ; the rooms, however, being 
small, they adjourned their disputa- 
tions to St. Patrick’s Cathedral.? 

In 1615, the convocation of the 
Clergy of the Established Church met 
in Dublin, the Lord Chancellor 
presiding. Particular care is taken 
by writers to show that Jones pri- 
sided as Lord Chancellor, and not as 
Archbishop of Dublin, “ for the Pre- 
mate of Armagh, in his ecclesiastical 
character, would take precedence of 
my Lord of Dublin”® In the same 
year the Chancellor was Lord Justice, 
(jointly with Sir John Denham, chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench). His re- 
marks on the state of religion in that 
year are worthy of note : he says, “If 
we could get means, we cannot get 
ministers, for the natives of this king- 
dom, being generally addicted to 
Popery, do train up their children in 


1 Dalton’s Archbishops of Dublin, 254. 
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superstition and idolatry.” He then 
complains of the dissolute lives of 
the English ministers and preachers.‘ 
The Chancellor Archbishop, during 
his episcopacy,repaired Christ Church, 
He died at his palace of St. Sepulchre, 
in April, 1617, and was buried in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, near the commu- 
nion-table. His son was afterwards, in 
1628, created Viscount Ranelagh, a 
title still borne by his descendants, 
(89.) AD. 1619.—LorRD ELy.— 
Adam Loftus, nephew of the Chan- 
cellor Archbishop Loftus [supra 87th 
Chancellor], represented the King’s 
County in Parliament, in the year 
1598. His family connexions, and 
his unrivalled powers as a debater, 
soon won for him the appointment 
of Master in Chancery, and the 
office of President of Munster.® On 
the death of Lord Chancellor Jones, 
in 1619, Adam Loftus was considered 
as the best suited for the vacant seat. 
During the twenty years he filled 
office the seals were affixed to a 
greater number of patents confirming 
the new settlers in the confiscated 
estates than in any other period of 
the dismal history of this unhappy 
country. Many of the old inhabitants 
of Ulsterwere executed onthe scaffold 
or slaughtered with the sword, whilst 
a miserable remnant were driven to 
the fastnesses of remote mountains, 
or to the wilds of almost inaccessible 
bogs. In the confusion that every- 
where prevailed James I. found 
in Loftus a faithful adviser and a 
sincere upholder of the Protestant 
faith. In return for his services, his 
Majesty, in 1622,° created him Vis- 
count Ely, and by letter, of the 16th 
of August in that year, he thus writes : 
“We have for many years together 
taken especial notice of the faithful 
and industrious services performed 
in many kinds by our right trusty 


2 Elrington’s Life of Archbishop Usher, vol. i. ap. xvii. 
3 Elrington’s Life of Archbishop Usher, p. 34. 


4 Dalton’s Archbishops of Dublin, 256. 
Liber Munerum Hiberniz. 


6 Lords’ Journals, vol. i. p. 74. 
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and well-beloved Sir Adam Loftus, 
knight, our Chancellor of that our 
realme, and in gracious consider- 
ation of his merits, we are pleased, 
out of our goodness and favourable 
respect for him, to look beyond him- 
self, and we have therefore bestowed 
upon himself such a title of honour 
as may descend upon his posterity 
for his sake, that thereby his virtues 
may be rcorded to future ages.” In 
the same year, his lordship was pre- 
sent, in Christ Church, at the in- 
auguration of Lord Falkland, then 
sent over as Lord Deputy, when the 
celebrated and learned James Usher, 
afterwards Archbishop of Armagh, 
delivered a violent harangue against 
the Catholic faith, which excited great 
alarm throughout the country.’ Then 
followed the memorable proclama- 
tion, commanding all Popish priests, 
numbering 1160, of whom 120 
were Franciscans, and 53 Jesuits, 
to depart from the kingdom. Not 
satisfied with the confiscation of 
Ulster, the King succeeded, imme- 
diately before his death, in having 
placed at his disposal no less than 
384,000 acres of land in Leinster, 
which he had the gratification of see- 
ing planted with Protestant settlers. 
A.D. 1625.—Charles I. now as- 
cended the throne, and his Catholic 
subjects expected, with some reason, 
that their yoke would press lighter 
upon them than it did in his father’s 
reign. “ Thy father made our yoke 
heavy, do thou ease us,” were the 
words addressed before their revolt 
by ten of the tribes of Israel to 
Roboam, the king ; but he, making 
answer, said : “ My father made your 
yoke heavy, but I will add to your 
yoke ; my father beat you with whips, 
but I will beat you with scorpions, 
and the king condescended not to the 
people ;” so it was in this country, 
previous to the great rebellion of 1641. 
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The advisers of the King were deter- 
mined to stamp out the last spark of 
the Catholic faith, and Lord Ely was 
the right man to carry out this policy. 
In 1625, the relations between the 
Lord Deputy and Lord Chancellor 
were of the most unfriendly nature, 
although vying one with the other in 
their abhorrence of “ the woman of 
Babylon,” as they affected to call the 
Roman Church ; neither would brook 
the slightest infringement on the part 
of the other in their own offices. 
Lord Falkland called on the Chan- 
cellor to affix the great seal to several 
patents presented to him for that 
purpose‘ —to appoint the judges for 
the circuits, and to issue commissions 
of the peace to several persons named 
by him to be magistrates. ‘To every 
one of these applications, or, more 
properly speaking, commands, the 
Chancellor replied in the negative. 
This matter created much excitement 
in England, and was at length brought 
before the King, who decided in a 
great measure against the Chancellor. 
On the first point, Lord Ely insisted 
that many questions of public policy 
and of law were involved in the pass- 
ing of patents. The King ordered, 
that if the Lord Chancellor should 
thenceforward refuse to affix the 
great seal to patents presented to 
him, he should state the reason for 
his refusal ; and if those reasons were 
on the grounds of public policy, 
that the matter should be mentioned 
to the Privy Council; and if they 
were of opinion that the seal should 
be affixed, that then the Chancellor 
might at his peril appeal to the King ; 
butif the question be one of law, that 
it should be brought before the 
judges from whose decision, likewise, 
an appeal should be had to the King. 
On the next question His Majesty 
held that the Lord Chancellor should 
state his reasons for refusing to 





1 Elrington’s Life of Archbishop Usher, vol. i. 


2 1 Kings, xii. 10. 


3 Ib, verses 14-15. 


4 Cox’s Hibernize Anglican, pp. 42-53. 
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appoint Judges of the circuit ; 
that the matter should then be 
brought before the Privy Council, 
whose decision was to be absolute 
and binding; and concerning the 
appointment of Justices of the Peace, 
that the Privy Council should decide 
as to theircommissions also ; “ and in 
all these cases it becomes the Lord 
Chancellor to repair to the Deputy, 
and to acquaint him with the reasons 
why he refuses.” 

In 1627, Lord Ely was commanded 
to deliver up the seals, (which were 
accordingly put in commission, 
Archbishop Usher being one of the 
Commissioners)—and to repair to the 
King’s presence, there to answer 
certain charges made against him in 
relation to the raising of money for 
the King’s service in Ireland, as well 
as for acts done by him in the ad- 
ministration of justice. His lordship 
conducted his own defence, and so 
successfully, too, that he was restored 
to the office of Chancellor on his 
return to Ireland.’ 

In 1629 Lord Falkland, who had 
permitted, by way of grace, Catholic 
barristers to practice at the bar, was 
Tecalled, and Lord Ely (the Chan- 
cellor) and the Earl of Cork appoint- 
ed Lord Justices,* and then it was 
that the whip of scorpions was pre- 
pared for the unhappy Catholics. 
The penalties against the Popish 
recusants under the 2nd Elizabeth 
without any instructions from the 
King, were put in force, and a reign 
offterror set in from one end of 
Ireland to the other. Lancelot Bulk- 
ley was then Protestant Archbishop 
of Dublin. On Christmas day, 1629, 
high mass was being celebrated in 
the church of the Carmelite’s Friary, 
Cook Street, when a file of soldiers 
was despatched to the sacred edifice 
to seize the priests and disperse the 
congregation. As might have been 
expected, the people resisted, the 


2 Liber Mun. Hiberniz. 
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soldiers were assailed, and the Arch- 
bishop had to fly for safety into a 
neighbouring house. 

‘*Thereupon the Lord Chancellor and 
the Earl of Cork (Lords Justices) committed 
the Popish Aldermen and others of the 
citizens ; and on the 9th of January follow- 
ing, communicated the transaction to the 
Privy Council of England, who, on the last 
day of the same month, issued their orders 
that the house where these friars appeared 
in their habits, and where the archbishop 
received the first affront, should be demo- 
lished, and that the rest of the houses of 
these suspicious societies should be converted 
into houses of correction and other public 
uses ; and further, that all fit means should 
be used to discover the founders, benefactors, 
and maintainers of such societies and col- 
leges, and certify their names, and to find 
out the lands, leases, or revenues, and to 
dispose thereof according to law; and to 
certify also the places of all such monasteries, 

riories, nunneries, and other religious 
rae, and the names of all persons therein, 
to the end that such evil plants be not per 
mitted to take root anywhere within that 
kingdom.’ 

Lord Wentworth, afterwards Earl 
of Strafford, assumed the duties of 
Lord Deputy in 1633. He had not 
been long in office until he had 
several misunderstandings with the 
Chancellor. In the month of July, 
one of the Judges died during the 
assizes onthe home circuit. The 
matter was at once made known to 
the Lord Chancellor, who issued a 
commission to a Mr. Alexander, a 
member of the circuit to act as judge, 
The Lord Deputy required the 
instant revocation of the commission, 
and suggested that Sergeant Eus- 
tace, (afterwards Lord Chancellor) a 
man of noted ability, should be ap- 
pointed. The jail of Trim was then 
full to oyerflowing, and his Ex- 
cellency was apprehensive that 
Alexander would be incompetent to 
fill the post. The subject was brought 
in all haste before the King, and he 
commanded the Chancellor forthwith 
to comply with the suggestion of the 
Lord Deputy, and if he did not do so, 


* Caballa, vol. ii. 241. Dalton’s Archbishops of Dublin, 263. 


5 Leland’s Hist. of Ireland, iii. 6. 
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that the seals should be taken from 
him.' The commission was accor- 
dingly revoked and directed to 
Sergeant Eustace. 

The time had now arrived for the 
confiscation of the province of Con- 
naught. A commission was accord- 
ingly issued to certain Commissioners 
to inquire into the titles of every 
single proprietor west of the Shan- 
non. Galway alone of the five coun- 
ties found against the crown—Lord 
Strafford fined the High Sheriff, a 
Mr. Darcy of Kiltulla in the sum of 
41,000, equivalent to about £10,000 
of our money, and committed him to 
prison, where he died.—The jurors 
were also fined in the sum of £4,000 
each, committed to prison, and had 
their ears cut off, and their tongues 
bored in punishment for their auda- 
city. The Crown was not, however, 
to be baulked of the prize. Another 
commission issued to Lord Ranelagh, 
president of Connaught, and to Chief- 
Justice Sir James Donelan (whose 
life-sized picture, as he sat on that 
commission, in his black cap and 
scarlet robes, is now in the pos- 
session of his descendant, Thomas 
O’Connor Donelan, J.P., of Sylane, 
county Galway), when a terrified 
jury brought in a verdict estab- 
lishing the title of the Crown.? One- 
half of the lands of that refractory 
county were confiscated, while only 
one-fourth of the lands of the other 
counties. The next instrument of 
torture invented for the Catholics 
was the establishment of the Court 
of Wards, under the presidency of 
the Lord Chancellor, for the avowed 
purpose of rearing in the Protestant 
faith the heirs of Catholic proprietors. 
There was alsoa High Commission 
Court, which exercised a fearful 
tyranny overall classes ; and the 
extortions practiced by the Eccle- 
siastical Courts were intolerable. 
“The Bible in one hand and the 






1 Strafford’s Letters, vol. ii. 69-7¥. 


* Strafford’s Letter, 23. 
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sword in the other” was declared by 
Sir John Clotworthy as the only 
method of converting the Irish 
Papists.* 

Lord Ely had then, in 1638, held 
the seals for close on twenty years, 
though bigoted, cruel, and intolerant ; 
it must be remembered he was no 
worse than those by whom he was 
surrounded. He was a faithful ser- 
vant of the King, by whom he was 
rewarded, in 1636, with the munifi- 
cent present of £3,000. His deci- 
sions in the Court of Chancery were 
said to have been equitable,and his ad- 
ministration, whilst weighing heavily 
on the Papists, was, on the whole, 
in accord with the views of the advi- 
sers of the Crown ; and yet, for private 
motives, he was suspended from office 
on the 16th April, 1638, when the fol- 
lowing communication, rendered into 
modern English, was addressed to the 
King by the Lord Deputy, Wentworth, 
and the Privy Council :— 

** MAY IT PLEASE YOUR MOST SACRED 
MAjEsTy,—We feel it our duty to represent 
to your Majesty that we, by the entire votes 
of us all now in council, until your Majesty’s 
royal pleasure be further known, have this 
day prevented the Lord Chancellor from 
sitting at his court, and required him to 
forbear from exercising the office of Chan- 
cellor, and by warrant commanded his lord- 
ship to-morrow morning to bring the great 
seal, to be delivered here to me, the Lord 
Deputy. The reasons which have compelled 
us to go thus far, we shall transmit over 
with all duty and speed, most humbly be- 
seeching your Majesty to believe that we are 
able to give full satisfaction for our so doing, 
how extraordinary soever it may appear at 
first ; and that there is nothing could have 
brought us to this resolution, before we had 
consulted your Majesty’s wisdom, but we 
judged the delaying of this course would 
have more deeply trenched upon your royal 
power, authority, and governments, than we 
were willing to suffer. . , . God preserve 
your Majesty. 


*€ Your Majesty’s most humble servants. 
and subjects, 


‘* WENTWORTH AND THE WHOLE PRIVY 
CouncliL,”5 


n. 3 Carte’s Ormond, vol. i, 235. 


5 Strafford’s Letters, 161, 164, 260. 
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The same day Lord Ely was com- 
mitted to prison, and we may observe 
that, on the long roll of the Chan- 
cellors, no other such outrage is to be 
met with. Why was the Chancellor 
removed from office? why degraded 
without any apparent public or politi- 
cal motive? Because he flatly and 
positively refused to make a settle- 
ment of his landed property on his 
son-in-law, Sir Luke Gifford, when 
strongly pressed by the Lord Deputy 
so todo. This matter, on the trial 
of the Earl of Strafford, was brought 
up against him, when impassioned 
letters, breathing tenderness, affec- 
tion, and familiarity,’ from the Earl 
to Lady Gifford, were exposed to 
public view. The seals were then 
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delivered to Sir Richard Bolton. Vis- 
count Ely spent the next three years 
in retirement at his country resi- 
dence, the abbey of Monasterivin, 
now known as Moore Park. On the 
breaking out of the great rebellion of 
1641, he fled to England, where he 
died soon after. Though leaving a 
numerous family of sons and daugh- 
ters, his shortlived title expired in 
1725 (Burke's Extinct Peerage.) Sixty- 
four years later the title of Viscount 
Ely was again conferred on a branch 
of the Loftus family. We had almost 
omitted to state that the Chancellor’s 
youngest daughter was married to 
Lord Moore, ancestor to the present 
Marquis of Drogheda. 
OLIvER J. BURKE. 


1 x Clarendon’s Hist. of the Rebellion, p. 390-91; McDermot’s Hist. of Ireland, 
Vide also Rushforth’s Collections, vol. viii. p. 221.—Cox, 67. 


yol. iii. 191. 


Nore.—Onur attention has been called to a typographical error, sup. p. 637. It is there 


said that Lord Chancellor Weston’s son died a.D. 1590. 


It should have been a.D. 


1632.—Vide Mason’s St. Patrick’s Cathedral, p. 171. 








THE importance of attending more 
systematically to the education of 
girls, though at the present day 
generally admitted in theory, is still 
most completely ignored in practice. 
The idea practically entertained in 
the minds of most parents would ap- 
pear to be, that the training to be 
bestowed upon their daughters is, 
after all, a matter of only secondary 
moment, and entirely devoid of rela- 
tive value when compared with the 
preparation of their sons for the estate 
of manhood. The latter are sent to 
school, because it is considered that, 
in whatever grade of life they are to 
commence their career, the possession 
of, at least, a given amount of know- 
ledge is absolutely necessary, and of 
a greater amount if possible, extreme- 
ly desirable ; and by all parents, who 
care at all for the well-being of their 
children, the training of the boys is 
considered to be one of the most im- 
portant—if not the most important— 
of cares which devolve upon the heads 
of a household. But it would seem, 
in most cases, as if the girls were sent 
to school merely to keep them out of 
the way for awhile, until they are 
old enough to be of use ; to be taught 
to read and write, without which ac- 
quirements they would, of course, be 
uncivilised ; and if they belong to the 
middle and upper classes, to become 
acquainted with a few accomplish- 
ments intended to help their appear- 
ance in society, and to assist them in 
arriving at the one great end and 
duty of getting married. For the one, 
education and learning is considered 
to be a thing of most earnest import- 
ance, an indispensable requisite for 
all moral and successful living, the 
greatest help possible for the ac- 
complishing of a life’s duty ; for the 
other, a customary thing, a usual pro- 
cess, of course necessary, but only 
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after a pattern. If of the lower 
classes, our girls are supposed to be 
best fitted for their place in the world 
by being diligently worked in a do- 
mestic capacity ; if of a higher class, 
by a routine of ball-room and evening- 
party. 

We have long been of opinion that 
the pernisciousness of such ideas 
cannot be too highly estimated, and 
that if there is any difference at all in 
the amount of importance to be at- 
tached to the education of the sexes, 
the training of the girls is the more 
momentous of the two. ‘The state of 
society at the present day, a study of 
history and a more extended experi- 
ence has only confirmed this opinion, 
and convinced us that until a very 
extensive reform is undertaken in this 
respect, the efforts of the philanthro- 
pist must continue to be almost entire- 
ly futile. Attention has, from time 
to time, been called to the subject ; 
we propose: to supplement these 
notices by a brief examination of it. 
A glance at the sphere of woman’s 
work and mission, and an in- 
quiry into the nature and constitution 
of our public schools, will readily de- 
monstrate the vital consequence of 
the matter, and the carelessness with 
which it is treated. 

We commence our argument by 
laying down the proposition that all 
efforts for the effectual elevation of 
our race, for the complete moral cure 
of the great evil of drunkenness, for 
the extinction of crime and vice of 
every description, must be entirely 
powerless until the work is com- 
menced through the girls, and by 
means of the girls; and that in.too 
lightly treating their great influence 
(which we always admit) we lose 
a most comprehensive agent. The 
women of the age are, in more senses 
than one, responsible for what is 
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wrong around them, though not so 
much actively as passively. Itis not 
only what they cause men to do, but 
what they do not prevent men from 
doing. 

The power thus ascribed to the 
“weaker vessel” is a position which 
may be combatted in much of its 
deep signification. The reason of 
this lies in the fact that the woman’s 
capabilities, as a teacher or leader, 
have never yet been popularly ac- 
knowledged. The highest real place 
given her by the world is that of 
housekeeper or wife (not as Mr. 
Ruskin has pointed out, in the true 
housekeeping, or wifely meaning of 
the words, but only in the way of an 
article of necessary, and very often 
costly furniture,) while the right place 
of friend, adviser, companion, and 
helper is, to all intents and purposes, 
an invention of the novelist, or dream 
of the effeminate poet. We are com- 
pelled to grant that, as a whole, the 
women of the day are very far from 
being equal to the discharge of these 
offices—very far, at any rate, from the 
extent to which she ought to be cap- 
able ; but while deploring this, and 
blaming her for it, we must in jus- 
tice admit that it is not because her 
nature does not eminently fit her for 
them, but arises from the circum- 
stance that the truth that such offices 
are her own, and that such capabili- 
ties should be developed in her, is 
ignored in her education. 

Nature has undoubtedly placed in 
woman’s hands the moral governing 
of society: given the women of a 
nation, you may form a correct esti- 
mate of its men. It may appear trite 
to allude to her successive relations, 
with contemporaries and with pros- 
perity, in the positions of maiden, 
wife, and mother ; but it often hap- 
pens that the facts with which we 
are the most familiar have the least 
vital meaning to us. However much 
behind the age we may be said to be 
in speaking of her influence upon 
her lover, that influence unquestion- 
ably still remains, and is really a 
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powerful one. Even yet her praise 
inspires him, her wish is law to him, 
her delicacy and gentleness could 
soften and refine him, her society 
could give him entire satisfaction and 
enjoyment, could be a blissful plea- 
sure in the midst of the turmoil of 
life. The true lover—and the num- 
ber of true lovers would be far greater 
if the number of deserving maidens 
were so—forsakes all the other allure- 
ments of society to spend an hour or 
two at her side ; if her influence is a 
pure one—and it is hers to make it 
so—for her sake he will renounce all 
the pursuits of which she reasonably 
disapproves, or which accord not with 
the spirit of her goodness. Her in- 
fluence upon her admirer is more 
potent than any otherwhich surrounds 
him, and if she wisely guides her 
power, and truly wins his heart, there 
is scarcely anything which he will not 
do in obedience to her exhortation, 

This, while admitted, may be 
characterised as a state peculiar to 
youth, and which is lost altogether 
soun after the married pair have 
settled down together amidst the 
commonplacisms of existence. It 
may be so—nay, it generally is so. 
But it is the woman’s own fault if, 
after having once acquired her influ- 
ence, she does not retain it, or if her 
company ever becomes wearisome ; 
it is her fault if her home is not made 
to possess the dearest ties and the 
most inviting charms to the man she 
has consented to wed ; if her sadness 
ceases to be a reproof, and her praise 
a crown of joy. In nine cases out 
of ten, no one is to blame but herself 
that her courtship did not provide a 
a store of grateful memories amply 
sufficient to be a panacea for all the 
evils of change and misfortune ; if her 
wise treatment of her lover has not 
given her a tender and loving hus- 
band ; if her wifely companionship 
does not satisfy. 

As the mother, her influence is so 
strong that she may almost ensure 
results, if equal to her duties. She 
has the future man and woman in her 
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charge before any other influence has 
been brought to bear upon them; and 
if she is again wise, her children shall 
in any case “rise up and call her 
blessed.” Their first principles are 
instilled by her—or ought to be; 
their earliest lessons are learnt at her 
knee ; and if she isa refining creature 
she cannot but refine lover, husband, 
and especially child. The boy leaves 
home as he has been made there, or 
allowed to grow, and throughout his 
future life the mould in which his 
mind and heart were first shaped will 
have its influence ; and even if, with 
the best of mothers, he should after 
all sink, the memory of that mother 
will always make him better than he 
would have been, and in innumerable 
cases redeem him. With the girl 
this is, if possible, more true still. 
How much, then, of the world’s 
history and morality depends upon 
the woman! It would be better to 
say, how much depends upon her 
education ; for she is pre-eminently 
a creature of development. So con- 
stituted as to evoke love, she has to 
work by means of it ; it is, therefore, 
patent that she must be so qualified 
as to command respect, without which 
no love for her will prove lasting or 
beneficial !—it is clearly necessary 
that she must be taught so to act and 
live as to preserve admiration. Na- 
turally, she is most bounteously en- 
dowed for these ends; her sympa- 
thies are quicker, her tact greater, 
her perception finer, her nature gent- 
ler, her heart more kindly, herself 
more beautiful than man. She is 
primarily so formed as to call forth 
his fealty and devotion. But in order 
to do this effectually, she must be 
altogether true to her own nature, 
and her development must be most 
carefully attended to ; otherwise her 
very gifts will prove her ruin. Wisdom 
must be hers in the highest de- 
gree, seeing that she is to guide in 


all that is best and most sacred ; the, 


first and most loved of teachers, the 
most coveted of possessions, and 
where she is equal to her oppor- 
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tunity, the most cherished of friends ; 
she ought to be in her sphere infal- 
lible—knowing that which is right, 
and doing it. 

Now, no mere acquisition of the 
arts of reading and writing will make 
a woman this, or develop those powers. 
in her. The most complete know- 
ledge of cookery, and other domestic 
sciences, will not suffice either. She 
may be able to knit her husband’s 
stockings, but that won’t make her a 
pleasant companion for him ; and if 
she is not his companion, somebody 
else, male or female, must be. She 
may have the knack of keeping her 
house and children tidy, and yet fail 
to be a wise guide and a discerning 
and appreciative counseller. She 
may possibly be able, by means of a 
mechanical application of the fingers 
to an instrument, and a trained ele- 
vation and depression of the voice, to 
please for a time a newly-assembled 
company, and yet never be an ad- 
mired and loved helpmate. With 
all the feminine qualities which it is 
possible for her to have by nature 
alone, she may yet completely and 
utterly fail, from want of training and 
knowledge. For it becomes more 
true every day, that a woman with a 
blank mind or a feeble intellect, in 
any station of life, however good a 
housekeeper or pretty a picture she 
may be, is a very dreary acquaintance 
for long together; while a woman 
without high-souled endeavour and 
noble purpose is a wasted growth, 
and has ceased to be an admirable, 
or — comparatively —even a useful 
creature. 

We have said that in order to ele- 
vate our girls into good and thorough- 
ly useful women, a very careful train- 
ing is necessary. And this is true, 
because the plant is so delicate and 
beautiful a creation to begin with, 
that very little may completely spoil 
its growth, or mar its perfect develop- 
ment. To how great an extent a 
pernicious and wrong training may 
spoil it, we leave to the reflection of 
the reader; no stronger illustration 
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could be given than that it is pos- 
sible for a woman, and a lady, as 
the world goes, to have no higher 
aim than the gratification of her own 
vanity. Until the girl has fully grown, 
and her tastes ripened, her nature is 
so peculiarly sensitive, sympathetic, 
and impressionable, that a foolish 
teacher, or careless nurture, may 
allow all her best qualities to wither 
away, and graft in their stead all 
manner of peculiarities injurious and 
degrading to her. The importance, 
therefore, in the first place, of care- 
fully selecting those to whom we en- 
trust her early education, will be suffi- 
ciently clear. But how do we recog- 
nise it? in what way do we discharge 
this first part of our duty? It is in 
reply to this question that our neg- 
lect becomes most, palpable. The 
care with which the teachers of our 
boys are chosen contrasts most 
strongly with the principles upon 
which our female instructors are in- 
vested with their responsibilities. The 
former must necessarily be an ex- 
tremely well-qualified man ; for the 
time when Squeers was tolerated is 
almost gone; and though there is 
yet_plenty of room for reform in the 
manner, still we show that we have 
considerable care in this direction 
by making, even in a small school, 
a university education, or at least a 
good college training, an indispen- 
sable requisite in the master ; we ex- 
amine his certificates—in themselves 
proofs of longandarduous preparation 
—and, most significant facts of all, we 
inquire diligently into his antecedents 
and character, and rigidly watch his 
practice ; and, in addition to this, we 
regard him as a person of consider- 
able consequence, and reward him 
generally with a commensurate salary, 
and sometimes with even a most hand- 
some remuneration. But with the 
female teachers the case is altogether 
different. The intended governess 
goes to a public school, passes through 
a mere routine of education, until 
she is big enough (not clever enough) 


to be a monitress or pupil teacher ; 
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she continues in that position until 
she is again big enough or old enough 
to take charge of a class of big girls ; 
and thus she is drilled into a first- 
class mechanical teacher. She knows 
the custom of school-life ; she under- 
stands how to discipline a number 
of girls (and that is the chief qualifi- 
cation required, the main duty for 
such a teacher being to keep her 
school quiet), and can, perhaps, pass 
a careless examination in the rudi- 
ments of learning. If a Government 
teacher, she has generally been taken 
from a needy position, and snubbed 
by all around her—is literally ground 
by sheer cramming into the possession 
of a certificate. Thus a drudge to 
begin with, she grows into a kind of 
old-maidish, mathematical tyrant. 
Arrived at a marriageable age, she 
becomes, perhaps—unless her “ edu- 
cation” has completely spoiled her 
chance—a wife, and maybe retires 
for ever from the field of scholastic 
duty, unless her husband dies, and 
leaves her unprovided for ; in which 
case she applies for the situation of 
principal in some large school. A 
board of gentlemen then ask her a 
few customary questions, which she 
knows by heart ; examine her papers, 
in order to be certain that she has 
been a teacher before, appoint her to 
the place, and pay her a miserable 
salary. In the majority of cases in 
which women are appointed to the 
management of large public schools, 
if asked as to the nature of their ex- 
amination, they might reply as we 
remember one doing, “ Men are so 
soft, you know ;” for if the fair or un- 
fair applicant be at all smart, few of 
the members of the committee will 
risk their reputation or gallantry by 
any attempt at a rigid examination, 
and thus, though; perhaps, one of the 
vainest and silliest of women, she be- 
comes a “ teacher.” 

In families where a private gover- 
ness is kept, she is scarcely more in 
position than an upper servant, and 
is generally very glad to get rid of 
her pupils over whom she is no 
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enabled to exercise any influence 
whatsoever ; while in private schools, 
the social position of the scholars, 
whom the proprietor is lucky enough 
to get at the commencement, gene- 
rally decides all the parents in the 
neighbourhood ; and provided the 
girls learn their lessons, everybody is 
satisfied. 

That there are laudable exceptions 
to the foregoing rules is quite true ; 
but these cases are rather the result 
of accident, or of the triumphant 
natural propensities of the teacher, 
than of any other cause, which could 
be ascribed for their being what they 
are. Ifa girl has a clever intellect, 
and manages to keep her heart pure, 
and her soul sympathétic, she may 
make a wise and useful teacher, and 
in that way be a blessing to those 
under her charge, and to all who 
come within the reach of their influ- 
ence ; but it will be in spite of the 
training through which she is usually 
put, and the circumstances which 
generally surround her. And it is 
not always probable that she will be 
placed where her abilities can be of 
complete service ; several abuses re- 
quire correcting before that is pos- 
sible. We will endeavour to give an 
outline of what ought to be. 

Firstly. The labourer is worthy of 
her hire; and our estimate of the 
importance of her responsibilities 
should be evinced by the monetary 
value we set upon it, and the place 
we give her in society. She must 
have ample means to enable her 
adequately to discharge her duties ; 
and the most complete respect must 
be paid to her, for her office is one 
of the highest upon earth. If the 
instructed have not the most com- 
plete regard for the instructor, the 
lessons will be futile. This principle 
should regulate every school; and 
any disrespectful domination of the 
superior over the subordinate be most 
rigorously prevented. 

Secondly. The 
teachers for girls, if entrusted to a 
committee at all, ought to be confi- 
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ded to a committee of ladies of liberal, 


enlightened refinement. The lady 
understands best what is required to 
make others like herself, and it is 
required to makeall girls into ladies ; 
not, perhaps, into delicate white- 
handed beauties, but to give their 
souls that gentleness, and their minds 
that beauty, which are better than the 
whiteness of lilies or the morning 
blush on the summer rose. But if a 
committee of such ladies cannot be 
procured, then, rather than have those 
who are ladies in social position only, 
let the board be composed of the 
best-educated married gentleman who 
can be obtained. But one real lady 
will be better than a dozen gentle- 
man ; for the latter have not that 
instinctive ability to read characters, 
which is an essential quality of the 
former ; and as the character of the 
applicant is a far more important 
matter than her learning, this should 
not be overlooked. 

To all mothers we would earnestly 
say, remember this latter fact. In 
sending your girls to school, make the 
teacher your only care ; never mind 
who are their schoolmates, for this is 
absolutely of no importance. If the 
teacher is right, all else will be as 
right as it can be, and it is of greater 
moment that your girls should be 
rightly taught, than that they should 
be enabled to associate with any 
Miss in the creation. What you 
have, as a parent, to secure for each 
of your daughters, is a happy and 
useful life, and this can only be done 
by making themselves the possessors 
of the qualities which go to form 
such. How much real advantage is 
lost sight of in that foolish race after 
appearances ; how much future 
misery ensured, and good prevented, 
by making a girl’s contentment de- 
pend upon her social surroundings ! 
If your girls are poor, fine friends 
wont make them worthy ; if they are 
wealthy, they are not intended to be 
butterflies. 

In selecting a teacher, it should be 
borne in mind that girls as a rule do 
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not require disciplining as much as 
developing ; this should be a dis- 
tinctive feature between their training 
and that of boys. The former natur- 
ally love order; it is only untidy 
habits—which are acquired—or care- 
less surroundings which make them 
grow intg slovenly women. The 
first characteristic to look for in the 
teacher is, that she shall have great 
power in attracting the love of her 
pupils. Love is the strongest incen- 
tive in the female constitution, (a 
fact alone which shows what a high 
and holy place women were intended 
to occupy), and all that girls learn 
should be learnt by means of this 
incentive. Terrorism will spoil the 
subject, for it will tend to destroy 
that frank confidence which is so 
beautifully elevating to behold. Next 
to the power of acquiring love, the 
teacher should be capable of awaken- 
ing sincere admiration. She ought 
to be just what her pupils are to be, 
beautiful in all her actions, pure and 
intelligent in all her tastes. Her 
dress should not be fine or imposing 
but artistic in the highest sense of 
the word, and her whole self in every 
aspect a refining influence on those 
around her. (And this should be 
the case as urgently in the school 
for servants as in the’ school for mis- 
tresses.) Without being tyrannical or 
harsh, she should have great firmness 
and know well the boundary line 
where kindness ends and undue 
familiarity begins ; her scholars ought 
to learn reverence from their associa- 
tion with her. But, above all, see that 
she is wise: this will be best attested 
on a short acquaintance by the in- 
telligence which is sure to make her 
face a most pleasant one to look 
upon, and by her conversation, which 
will be invariably free from common- 
placisms. If she possesses the quali- 
fication of wisdom, she will be able 
readily to understand and adapt her 
method to her pupils, and to impart 
to them that quality which of all 
others they most need to carry with 
them when they leave school, A 
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foolish man is contemptible ; but a 
foolish woman is a desecration of all 
our highest thoughts and feelings. 

So much for the teacher herself. 
We will now briefly allude to the pre- 
cise arts and knowledge which she 
should be able to teach, and the 
method in which these are to be 
taught. We have been favoured by 
a lady, who deservedly holds a high 
place in her profession, with her views 
on this subject ; and as they have the 
authority of successful experience, 
we shall take the liberty of quoting 
them as they are written. This 
lady says :—“ Most teachers of young 
girls regard education as being so 
many reigns and dates of history, so 
many rules of grammar, so many 
pages of geography to be poured into 
the child’s mind, (if possible) the 
whole half-hidden and distorted 
by the light and fictitious reading 
adapted for the child’s amusement. 
Imagine the trouble which the mis- 
tress of a house would have on 
entering her store-room to search for 
some article of every-day use, were 
she to find pickles and scrubbing- 
brushes, kegs of butter and soap, 
dried fruit, preserves, and spare arti- 
cles of crockery, mingled together 
with a most amiable disregard of 
class prejudice, the whole whitened 
and partially concealed by the con- 
tents of a sack of flour, whose string 
accidently became unfastened ; and 
you may imagine the impossibility it 
would be for a girl educated in a re- 
spectable private or public school to 
make her acquirements available. My 
idea of instruction is, not to cram into 
a girl’s head as much as I can, 
but to act upon the real meaning of 
the word, and build into, making use 
of the materials produced by the girl 
herself, cementing them by a little 
judicious explanation and illustration, 
always remembering that we learn 
just as muchas we teach ourselves, 
and nota whit more. Of course there 
must be some repetition lessons ; only 
they ought not to be looked upon as 
lessons, but as the foundation upon 
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which the real lesson, that is, the 
interchange of thought between 
teacher and pupil, rises. There are 
not many greater pleasures than that 
of réceiving a newidea; and those 
teachers who have seen the faces of 
their pupils brighten with the delight 
of gaining a new thought, either 
marked out by themselves, or gather- 
ed from the teacher’s simple and 
illustrative words, would never again, 
I am sure, be satisfied to go through 
the old routine of mechanical teach- 
ing.” 

With reference to the precise sub- 
jects to be taught in girls’ schools, we 
would remark that in the outset little 
should depend upon the position 
in society which the girl will be 
called upon to occupy; but everything 
upon her ability, and the time allowed 
her for education. Of course, as she 
advances, certain specialities of place 
will require speciality of attention ; 
but the basis should be the same for 
each, whether she is to be servant or 
mistress. The principle only, how- 
ever, is to be kept in view, and not 
hid behind the subject ; the end is not 
to produce a writing machine, a cal- 
culating machine ora sewing machine, 
but a clever. intelligent, right-minded 
girl, who will be able to do everything 
she is called upon to do well, even 
though, in some cases, she may be 
surrounded by circumstances which 
she has never experienced before. 
That latter, is one true characteristic 
of a lady, she is never at a loss 
what to do; it ought to be the 
qualification of the whole sex from 
the highest to the lowest. The 
first special subjects of instruc- 
tion, then, are those which are most 
generally necessary, as reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, and those domes- 
tic duties which belong peculiarly to 
women, as sewing, cooking, and the 
art of making every house a pleasant 
abiding-place. No woman, whatever 
her position, or however w ealthy she 
may be, is worth much as a wo- 
man if she does not understand how 
to do all these as well as her servants 
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do; if the mistress is in her right 
place she will stand to her domestics 
in much the same relation as the 
teacher to her pupils, being able to 
do more things than they, because 
she has had more opportunity of edu- 
cating herself. ‘These various accom- 
plishments are to be learnt well, be- 
cause the girl is to be incapable of 
doing anything in a slovenly manner ; 
but they are to be learnt as helps, not 
as ends—as means only for the attain- 
ment of an end. The English lan- 
guage must be taught also, because no 
girl, unless she is dumb, can live with- 
out speaking, and she must, therefore, 
speak correctly. 

But it is the girl’s intellect and tastes 
which should be the chief objects of 
care ; if these. are successfully de- 
veloped, the right-doing of the others 
will follow as a matter ofcourse. It 
is in their neglect of this truth that 
our present systems are so pernicious 
and ineffectual. And let us here re- 
mark that there is no notion so bar- 
barously stupid as that which would 
limit the amount of purely intel- 
lectual cultivation to be bestowed 
upon our girls, according to the social 
rank which is to be theirs ; and there 
is no stronger proof of the want of 
proper education amongst women, 
than the objectionable manner in 
which, as a rule, they treat inferiors 
of their own sex. For our part we 
would desire to see every servant with 
an appreciation for the fine arts, and 
a love for the poetic or beautiful, and 
we would equally desire to see every 
lady as conscious of what is bad taste 
in her own dress as in that of her ser- 
vant. And if we bid ourworkmen emu- 
late the abilities of their masters ; if 
we invite the mechanic after his day’s 
labour to visit our reading-rooms to 
store his mind with the wisdom of 
his age, to follow the course of im- 
provement, and develop the resources 
of his thought ; if we tell him that his 
labour is not the only object of his 
life, and that his workshop ought not 
to be the boundary of his aspiration, 
but bid him analyse the elements and 
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watch the motions of the stars ; then 
by what principle of common sense or 
justice do we seek to confine that 
class from which he is to take the 
companion of his life, the sharer of 
his home, and the partner of his 
struggles, to the drudgery of her work, 
the commenplacism of her existence, 
and the mere material part of her 
nature? It is about equal to the 
stupidity which makes us demand that 
the wife in all grades of rank shall be 
the companion of her husband, and 
yet by narrowing her studies neglect 
to prepare her for him; and it is 
only another instance of those foolish 
prejudices which a spread of enlight- 
enment would overthrow. Whatever 
our prejudices may be, this one truth 
still remains: that the two halves of 
the human race cannot exist indepen- 
dently of each other; that they are 
united, and are destined to be united 
through all time ; and that, therefore, 
the degradation of the one in any 
sphere must infallibly drag down the 
other. 

With the view of helping the pupil’s 
intellect, we recommend that she be 
instructed just sufficiently in geogra- 
phy to enable her to understand what 
is going on around her, and in history, 
to comprehend customary allusions to 
the past; and as being perhaps the 
best food for the intellect and taste, we 
should make the beauties of our Eng- 
lish literature a special branch of 
study to be omitted in zo school. As 
to the quantity of purely intellectual 
cultivation of this nature to be be- 
stowed upon the pupil, let it be re- 
membered that it is only required to 
gift her mental power with strength, 
and not to overcrowd her attention ; 
you have to feed her mind, not to 
choke it by surfeits. The best 
studies of all will be the lessons 
on common things, consisting of 
class conversations between teacher 
and pupils, in which any common ob- 
ject is taken as the subject, and dur- 
ing which the teacher’s larger know- 


ledge and more extended experience 
gradually directs her scholars to right 
estimates and true canons of taste 
and morality. 

The morality of the training must 
run through the whole course; but 
again in this matter, principle, rather 
than rule, must be enforced. The 
girl is not to be taught precisely that 
she’ is to avoid one or two special 
sins, but all wrong whatsoever must 
be made abhorrent to her mind, so 
that she shall turn from it in any 
shape, because it is at utter variance 
from her sympathies. These latter 
should be so directed as to awaken in 
all their force those qualities in the 
possession of which the woman tran- 
scends the man ; love of that which is 
gentle, pure, and harmonious ; devo- 
tion to that which is worthy, or to him 
who is worthy to keep alive her ad- 
miration, kindness, and pitying gener- 
osity towards that which is unfortu- 
nate. 

Such is a rude outline of what we 
consider the special directions in 
which the efforts of the teacher should 
be employed—efforts not for the be- 
stowing of any particular knowledge, 
but for the development of a clever 
and bright-eyed girl with clear intel- 
lect, pure heart, and holy aspira- 
tions ; the first will gift the possessors 
with ability to do, and the latter make 
them angels in whatever house they 
dwell, whether a cottage or a palace, 
and whatever the relations they fulfil, 
whether as daughters, sisters, wives, 
mothers, mistresses, or servants. 
When these principles are uniformly 
acknowledged and followed, it will be 
well for every member of the com- 
munity. When we have intelligent 
and well-educated servants, true 
ladies, companionable wives, wise 
mothers, a race of noble and large- 
souled women, the haunts of misery 
and vice will begin observably to dis- 
appear, and humanity to become 
more beautiful. 

F, J. ¥F. 





MY GOVERNESS. 


CHAPTER I, 


WE all thought Miss Bankes seemed 
rather unsuited to her position— 
that of a governess; and but just 
arrived in a new situation. I think, 
however, I was the only one who 
mistrusted and disliked her from the 
very first. I can see her now as 
she entered the drawing-room on 
that summer’s evening—the evening 
of the day of her arrival: she came 
in with a calm air of self-possession, 
and seemed to take us all in with 
one quiet glance around. I fancied, 


as her eye rested upon me, that a 
cold and glassy look came into it, 
which made me feel shy and uncom- 
fortable at once. Certainly no casual 
observer, on looking round the room, 
unconscious of the relative position 
of the occupants, would have guessed 


how matters were. Reader, as my 
memory recalls it, come and look 
upon the scene. 

The sun is sinking to his rest ; 
but ere he leaves the fair earth, all 
cold and dark and sad, he casts one 
loving, lingering look of parting back, 
which throws a vivid crimson glow 
upon her face. This glow lit up the 
room in which we sat—lit up the 
face of my dear father as he leaned 
back in his arm-chair by the open 
window, looking out towards the 
west. How well I see him now! 
Thank God for the gift of memory ! 
You who are young and read this 
cannot dream what joy itis to the 
old—what happiness, when there is 
little to look forward to in this 
world, to raise up the past. In sub- 
stance I shall never see the noble, 
honest, genial face again--shall never 
hear the hearty, cheering laugh come 
ringing to my ears; but Memory, 
all-powerful genius, can raise for me 
the phantoms of the past, visions 


can come to me of what has been ; 
past scenes arise again. These ghosts 
of a by-gone time I can clasp 
lovingly, nor fear to part from them ; 
for they will come again and again 
until I, too, go hence. 

It is just our dinner hour; I am 
sitting at my father’s feet upon a 
little stool, resting my cheek upon 
the arm of his chair ; his hand is on 
my head, smoothing, or rather try- 
ing tosmooth, the short, crisp, waving 

air, so like its owner in its way- 

wardness and determination to go 
no fashion but its own. The win- 
dows open on to a wide balcony 
which overlooks the hilly country 
around ; the woods, where I so often 
try to lose myself, the covers, where 
my father loves to seek for game. A 
thorough sportsman is he: ours is 
not a hunting country, but it makes 
up for a dearth of red coats and 
foxes by almost a superfluity of 
birds ; and Hazledean is renowned 
in all the neighbourhood for the 
plentitude of game in its covers. 
Mabel, my sister, is standing out- 
side upon the balcony ; how shall I 
describe her,—she who has always 
seemed to me the incarnation of 
talent, beauty, and goodness ? 

Mabel and I were as diverse as 
the night and day—as unlike as two 
human woman-creatures could be: 
she, all light and life, all joyousness 
and gaiety, with a merry laugh, 
the ring of which seemed a clear 
and silvery echo of our father’s: her 
hair like burnished gold, shone 
bright and glossy in the great coils 
bound round her head; her eyes 


-were blue—so deep and soft—and 


yet sometimes such flashes of fun 
came from them too. When I begin 
my story she was eighteen ; I was 
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twelve. A long-legged colt was 
what I most resembled; in com- 
plexion dark, and glad I was to be 
so, for I knew well that my Italian 
mother had had the same black eyes 
and hair, and my father would take 
my face between his hands at times, 
and look ‘into my eyes until his 
own would fill with tears: then I 
knew he was thinking of my 
mother—my mother who had died 
ere I could know her care. We 
were but two—Mabel and I; she 
could remember our dead mother in 
asort of shadowy way, and would 
tell me of her, and how she was 
dark, like me; but my father never 
talked of her—he could not. The 
wound her loss had made was so 
slightly healed over that he could 
not mention her; it would have 
opened afresh, and the struggle for 
calmness have had to commence 
again. But I am glad to think he 
was contented, and at times cheerful, 
and even gay. 

I had had governess after gover- 
ness, against all of whom I had 
rebelled. More than one retired 
discomfited, while others had got 
the upper hand of me, and by so 
doing made me very wretched. My 
father, seeing this, had interfered, 
and they departed one after the 
other. At last, however, an old 
friend of his wrote to tell him that 
her sister’s companion was about to 
leave, and wished to enter a situa- 
tion. She wrote :—“ Miss Bankes 
is everything that can be desired as 
a companion for youth ; she is highly 
principled, has excellent manners, 
is most accomplished, and, I fancy, 
is of so decided a character that 
she will be able to control even 
Miss Jessie, wisely, with firmness and 
kindness : my sister has known her 
nearly all her life.” It was soon 
arranged for Miss Bankes to come 
to us as my governess. My father 
had met her in London first, and 
had returned full of admiration at 
her good manners and great accom- 
plishments, and so she arrived upon 
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the summer’s day on which my story 
opens. 

We were to dine alone, we four— 
my father, Mabel, Miss Bankes, and 
I. It was a rule of the house that I 
and the reigning instructress should 
partake of all our meals with the other 
members of the family. I remem- 
ber I had on a little white muslin 
frock, while Mabel wore some simple, 
light, gauzy dress, high up to the neck. 
Miss Banks entered the room just as 
the dinner-bell rang, dressed in pale- 
green silk. She had evidently taken 
much pains with her adornment ; and 
to repeat what I have said before, 
no one looking into the room would 
have guessed the relative positions of 
its occupants : so much at home, so 
self-possessed did my new governess 
appear ; silent and quiet, it is true, 
but so stately withal, and even con- 
descending. Let me describe her 
fully here, that my readers may have 
her before their eyes, as she is before 
my own. Picture her as a tall wo- 
man, with a large, full figure, a head 
poised to perfection upon the pillar 
throat ; her features regular, her face 
strangely white. In all the time I 
knew Miss Bankes I never saw a 
tinge of colour come into it: no 
change of temperature, no emotion 
seemed to affect her complexion. 
Her hair was red, not golden, nor 
auburn, but as red as hair can be, 
without a wave or ripple init ; it was 
very thick, and she displayed it to 
the greatest advantage. But the 
mostremarkable part of Miss Bankes’ 
face was her eyes, which were green, 
of a good size, and well-shaped, but 
such eyes as it has been my good 
fortune never to see before or since : 
they glittered like the eyes of a ser- 
pent, and there came a cold and 
cruel look into them at times, horri- 
ble to see. 

But to get on with my story. The 
dinner went off pleasantly enough ; 
though Miss Bankes’s remarks were 
few, still she did not impede us in any 
way. After dinner she played and 
sang, and delighted my father with 
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her music. Day after day passed, 
and although I had a strange anti- 
pathy to my new instructress, I had 
no night to complain ; she was cold 
and silent and ceremonious, but she 
taught me well ; I had less trouble 
in learning with her than I ever had 
with my former governesses. After 
Miss Bankes had been an inmate of 
my father’s house about a month, a 
letter came to Mabel announcing the 
return of a certain Captain Denman 
from Malta, where his regiment was 
quartered. This Harry Denman had 
been in love with my sister ever since 
he had first seen her ; and some six 
months ago, while his regiment was 
still in England, he had formally 
proposed and been accepted. But 
my father was anxious they should 
not be married forsome little while ; 
he could not spare his white rose, his 
sunbeam, as he would lovingly call 
Mabel, just yet. “Not till the wild 
colt had grown a little tamer,” he 
would say, as he glanced at me. 

“I’m sure I’m tame enough since 
Miss Bankes has been here, papa !” 
cried I; “she chills me into pro- 
priety with her cold green eyes.” 

Mabel merely said: ‘“ Do, Jessie 
dear, try to get on with this gover- 
ness ; Iam sure Miss Bankes is most 
inoffensive and quiet.” 

“Oh, yes,” I cried, “she is quiet 
enough, but she is not at all what 
you would call inoffensive; one 
fancies something very meek and 
gentle when you say that. Now, I be- 
lieve Miss Bankes looks down upon 
us all, and thinks she does us great 
honour in accepting papa’s money 
for teaching me.” 

Harry Denman was coming home 
to remain for six months ; at the end 
of that time we were to lose Mabel, 
the joy of our house. How I hated 
him! I looked upon him as the 
ruthless destroyer of my happiness. 
Hazledean, without Queen Mab, 
what would it be? 
to restrain my wrath, and make the 
best of matters, Harry was ex- 
pected every day: poor fellow! he 
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had been i!l, had caught some fever 
while on a shooting expedition to 
the Ionian Islands, and was supposed 
to require care and cosetting still. 

The day he arrived I shall never 
forget. Mabel flitted here and there 
in restless expectation ; remember- 
ing the colour he loved best to see 
her wear, and arraying herself in all 
her innocent coquetry, she came 
down like a vision from another 
world, so bright and beautiful she 
looked. And then into the garden 
to gather all the choicest flowers, and 
place them in his room. How 
flurried, yet how glad she was, run- 
ning from bed to bed with basket 
and great scissors in her hand, call- 
ing to me to help; seeming, amid 
the gorgeous colouring and sweet 
perfume, the sweetest and most 
lovely flower there ! 

At last we heard the welcome 
sound of wheels: I know that Mabel 
caught the sound first; I saw her 
face flush all over a rosy red, and 
her breath come quick and short as 
she listened ; and then I heard the 
grating sound upon the drive below 
—for we were now on the balcony, 
looking out. We watched Harry 
alight, and then we ran down, Mabel 
joining my father to welcome him 
in the hall, and I hanging back in 
the sort of sullen, awkward shyness 
peculiar to a not particularly well- 
mannered young person of my ten- 
der years. Here let it be said that, 
upon my sister’s receipt of Harry 
Denman’s letter, announcing his re- 
turn, I had informed Miss Bankes of 
the news, and had been surprised at 
the way in which she had received it. 
She seemed to tighten her whole 
face in a curious way, and she shot 
a glance at me out of the strange 
green eyes, which gave me a most 
unpleasant sensation ; I had a feel- 
ing, the minute afterwards, as though 
I had escaped some danger. When, 
however, I had told her all about 
Mabel’s engagement to Harry, how 
soon they were to be married, and, 
in fact, all particulars which I knew, 
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she made no comment, and treated 
the whole thing as a matter in which 
she took no interest whatever. I 
was, therefore, not a little astonished, 
when, after greeting Harry in the 
hall, we all went together into the 
drawing-room, where Miss Bankes 
was sitting, to hear my intended 
brother-in-law exclaim,— 

“Why, Miss Bankes, who would 
have thought of meeting you? I 
am very glad to see you; are you 
on a visit here ?” 

He went up as though to shake 
hands with her, but she rose, and 
made him a slight and distant bow, 
as she said,— 

“T am not surprised at your being 
unaware of my presence here, Cap- 
tain Denman. I am not on a visit; 
I occupy the situation of governess 
in this family.” 

“Indeed !” said Harry, and he 
seemed a little confused at the sort 
of majestic way in which she looked 
at him, and repulsed his hand ; “I 
knew you had left Mrs. Ingram, and 
I wondered very much where you 
were,” 

Here Miss Bankes appeared as if 
she grew taller; she raised up her 
head, and said,— 

“Tt was extremely kind of you 
to think of me, and wonder where I 
was, Captain }enman ; but you may 
spare yourself further conjecture at 
any time about me.” 

And making him a pompous curt- 
sey, she swept out of the room, leav- 
ing us all somewhat surprised and 
uncomfortable. 

“Why, Harry,” I cried, “ Miss 
Bankes never told me she knew 
you ! Where and when did you meet 
her, and did you ever offend her? 
She looked awfully cross.” 

Mabel, too, asked for an account 
of Harry’s former meeting with Miss 
Bankes ; and then he told us how 
the lady with whom she lived as 
companion had been an old friend 
of his mother’s, and he had often 
stayed in her house while Miss 
Bankes was there ; and he added,— 
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“T used to find her very agree- 
able then; she sings and plays, and 
I used to mount her sometimes; 
doesn’t she ride well, by Jove ! she’d 
fly over anything her horse would 
take. We were very great friends 
when I stayed at Mrs. Ingram’s; I 
daresay I should have got up a flir- 
tation with her if it hadn’t been for 
her scarlet hair.” 

Here Mabel made up her face in- 
to a little frown, and looked angry, 
and thén Harry said :— 

“Darling Mabel, it was before I 
ever saw you, and it would only have 
ben fun,—‘ pour passer le temps.’” 

My sister replied : “ For you, per- 
haps, but she might have got to like 
you, and it might have been a seri- 
ous matter to her: I don’t like to 
hear you talk in that way, Harry.” 

He laughed, and answered, “ You 
may be quite sure, my own darling, 
that Miss Bankes is not the sort of 
person to pine and fade from an un- 
requited attachment. Now, does she 
look it? As it was, I give you my 
word, that as far as I can remember, 
I never paid her a compliment: be- 
sides, she certainly is not my style, 
Queen Mab.” 

My father then asked some ques- 
tions about her, and Harry told us 
that Miss Bankes’s mother had been 
a school friend of his own mother’s ; 
that she had made a bad marriage, 
and that Miss Bankes was left an 
orphan ata very early age. Then 
Mrs. Denman and the Mrs. Ingram, 
with whom Miss Bankes afterwards 
lived as companion, had taken great 
interest in the friendless child, and 
had looked after and taken care of 
her, until, when she grew up, she 
went to live altogether with Mrs. 
Ingram ; “‘ Where,” Harry said, “ he 
had supposed she was going to re- 
main. He was so surprised to hear 
of her departure, and still more to 
find her located as governess with 
us.” He said she did exactly as she 
liked at Mrs. Ingram’s, and she was 
more like a daughter than a com- 
panion.” 





One day, just as luncheon was over, 
after Harry had been with us about 

a week, he rushed into the dining- 

room in search of Mabel. Not find- 

ing her, he bid me go find and bring 

her to the hall-door, where, he said, 

there was something for her to see. 

I called to Mabel, hurrying her down 

in my excitement and curiosity ; we 

were soon standing on the steps 

leading to the drive; and, when 

there, we saw a most beautiful horse 

held by one of the grooms. This 

was the present brought by Harry 
Denman from abroad for my sister. 

An Arab merchant was taking some 
horses on a speculation to France, 
hoping to induce the Emperor to 
buy them. Harry had, in passing 
through Paris, seen this magnificent 
beast, and had tried him, had him 
examined, found him sound, and as 
perfect in temper as he was in form. 

So Mabel’s heart was now delighted 
by being the happy possessor of an 
Arab with a pedigree as ancient as 
her own. We found papaand Harry 
already discussing the beauties of 
Mabel’s steed. Indeed, no praise 
could do justice to him, therefore, I 
will not try to describe him; merely 
saying that he was black in colour, 
and fifteen one in height—tall for an 
Arab ; as perfect an animal fora 
lady’s horse as could be found. 
After he had been duly admired, 
Mabel was in a fever of impatience 
to try him; so Harry borrowed her 
skirt and mounted. Sultan’s action 
and paces drew forth fresh exclama- 
tions of delight from us all; and, in 
a minute, Harry’s horse was ordered 
round, and Mabel rushed off to put 
on her habit. When she came down, 
the horses were ready, and Harry 
prepared to put her up. 


In the meantime, I ran off to. 


Miss Bankes to tell her of the new 
arrival, and endeavoured to persuade 
her to come and look at Mabel’s 
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horse; but she averted her pale 
face from me, and bid me not 
trouble her—not be so foolishly 
childish. Our schoolroom was at 
the back of the house, but Miss 
Bankes’s bedroom overlooked the 
carriage drive in the front. In- 
dignant at the snubbing I had 
received from my governess, I went 
down by myself to see the eques- 
trians start, and stood on the steps, 
watching Harry Denman arranging 
Mabel’s habit, and listening to his 
hints as to the management of her 
horse. 

“‘ Now, if you are careful, darling,” 
he said, “and keep very close to 
me, I know we are all safe; his 
temper is perfect ; but, Mabel, it is 
lucky this is not a hunting county, 
for Sultan is curiously constituted in 
one particular; he becomes infuri- 
ated at the sight of scarlet, like a 
bull ; it seems to drive him wild ; 
the dealer warned me of this when 
I bought him ; it seems Arab horses 
have these strange antipathies some- 
times. I have no doubt I shall be 
able to break him of it; but until 
we know he has got over his preju- 
dice, we must take care he does not 
see anything red.” 

With this they turned down the 
avenue, and wended their way 
quietly along under the shadow of 
the lime-trees. As Harry had ceased 
speaking, I chanced to look up, and 
there I saw Miss Bankes, with her 
head half out of her bed-room win- 
dow, watching the scene below : as 
I glanced upwards, I saw the same 
malignant look in her green eyes 
that I had noticed before, and I felt 
a dread of I knew not what. I 
hastened up to her room, knocked, 
and entered. 

“ Didn’t Mabel look beautiful !” 
I cried ; “and what a darling horse 
that is! I wish I was engaged, and 
somebody would give me one.” 
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“ By the time you are old enough 
for anything of the kind, it is to be 
hoped you will have more sense in 
proportion to your years than you 
have now,” said Miss Bankes, dryly. 
Her face looked cold and calm as 
usual ; all trace of the peculiar ex- 
pression I had seen a few minutes 
before had vanished. 

“ But don’t you think Harry put 
her up well?” I persisted. 

“T really do not know,” said 
she. 

“Why, Miss Bankes, I saw you 
looking at them,” I was beginning, 
when she stopped me by desiring 
me to go at once to the school-room 
to continue some of my hated tasks ; 
doubly hated on this lovely sum- 
mer’s noon, when every sound and 
sight seemed to call to me through 
the open windows to come and 
revel in the glorious sun-light out- 
side. 

I sat for a long time working 
away, repeating my lessons over to 
myself in a droning voice, ever and 
anon turning my head to look wist- 
fully out upon the lovely summer’s 
scene. How I envied the insects 
as they floated in the perfumed air ; 
how I watched the humble-bees as 
they lazily lifted their great, round, 
soft bodies from the cup of one 
sweet flower, only to poise them- 
selves for an instant above another 
in an unsteady, drunken way, and 
then fall heavily upon it to begin 
anew feast. As, sighing wearily, 
I turned to my book to con it for 
the last time, I heard the handle of 
Miss Bankes’s door moved softly, 
and a step pass swiftly down the 
stairs. 

“She has forgotten me,” thought 
I; “perhaps she has gone to the 
church.” Miss Bankes had taken 
to playing the organ since she 
became an inmate of my father’s 
house, and would go in the after- 
noon and practise by the hour to- 
gether, leaving me to learn by heart 
pages and pages of, as J believed, 
the dullest, dreariest lesson she could 
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find. Now she was gone, and I 
felt free; so I determined to take 
my books with me; and finish my 
tasks under the trees. As I gathered 
my things together and took my 
hat, I could not help wondering how 
it was that Miss Bankes had gone 
off so quietly without even looking 
into the school-room : however, I 
did not linger long to wonder at her 
forgetfulness, but, having collected 
all I wanted, put on my hat and 
sallied forth. 

Once outside in the brilliant 
light of the summer’s noon, breathing 
the fresh air, drinking in the deli- 
cious purity of the atmosphere 
around, filling my heart too with the 
delight of freedom, all thought of 
my studies went out of my head: 
so, almost mechanically setting my 
books upon a seat just outside the 
door, I sprang down the steps, and 
with light heart, and elastic step— 
the careless step of happy youth, 
now fled from me, alas, so long— 
I wended my way down the 
avenue. I stopped to gather flowers 
as I went, and stood quite still to 
look upon the country around, and 
smell the sweet fresh country smells 
that came to me from all about: 
then I listened, and wondered at 
the stillness, which I remember 
thinking I had never noticed before. 
Ah ! how each childish thought and 
fancy that came to me that summer’s 
day, was graven on my mind! how 
clearly were the scenes photographed, 
for memory to recall them now, se 
many, many years after. I wandered 
on beyond the avenue, through the 
great gates which guarded my 
father’s domain, and then climbering 
over a stile, which divided the road 
from a field in which the hay-makers 
were busy at work, I went to a 
clump of trees, which grew in one 
corner, near the road; and there 
spreading a shawl, I lay down under 
the shade, hidden from every eye. 
Yet I could, in a sort of lazy, happy 
way, watch the haymakers at their 
work, rejoicing in my own emanci- 
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pation from labour of any sort : no 
more lessons for me to-day ; Miss 
Bankes had left me, and I deter- 
mined to make a half-holiday of it. 
If she returned at the usual time of 
our afternoon studies, and wanted 
me, let her come and look for me, 
and find me—if she could. 

Tossing my hat from me, lying at 
full length on my shawl, my hands 
clasped under my head, I lay a long 
time looking out with half-closed 
eyes upon the sunny landscape 
before me. At last my eyelids 
closed, and I must have slept, I do 
not know how long, when, on a 
sudden, I was wakened by the sound 
of horses’ hoofs upon the hard, dry 
road ; I heard them while they were 
still far off; at first I thought that 
Mabel and Harry were riding home 
very fast ; but as the sounds came 
nearer, I was conscious that it was 


but one horse, and that it was tear-- 


ing wildly along, unchecked by any 
rider, I felt sure. A horror seized 
me ; I rushed out into the sunlight, 
and just had time, as I thrust my 
frightened face through a gap in the 
hedge, to see Sultan, my sister’s 
horse, gallop past with empty saddle, 
like some possessed and maddened 
thing. I screamed and _ shrieked 
with all my might for help, and, 
tearing myself through the hedge, 
fell upon the road beneath ; then 
scrambling up, I turned the way the 
horse had come, and crying loudly 
as I went, sped along, followed by 
the haymaxers, many of whom had 
seen the horse, and heard my cries. 
Hurrying on, sobbing and choking 
with terror and despair, incoherent 
loving words mingling with Mabel’s 
name, at last I reached a turn in the 
road, and came upon what I dread- 
ed, yet longed to find—my sister— 
my own darling Mabel. 

I found her lying on the ground, 
her head supported by Harry’s arm, 
her face so white, so cold, and still, 
insensible to everything around her. 
One of the men was sent off on 
Harry’s horse, which had remained 
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quietly standing by, for the doctor ; 
while the haymakers arranged a sort 
of litter of hurdles to carry her 
home. I had to be the bearer of 
the fearful news to our father; how 
I struggled, child though I was, to 
be calm, that I might break it to 
him gradually and gently ; but when 
I found him so tranquil and happy 
in his study, so unconscious of the 
helpless burden that was even then 
being carried up the avenue, I could 
but fall upon the ground and cry,— 

“Papa, papa! she is not dead! 
Harry says she is not dead !” 

He raised me in his arms, and 
then, as coherently as I was able, 
I told him that Mabel had been 
thrown from her horse ; I did not yet 
know myself how the accident had 
occurred. My poor father rushed 
out of the house; but ere he could 
descend the steps, he met Harry 
and the servants carrying my sister. 
She was insensible, and remained so 
until she was undressed and in her 
bed, by which time the doctor had 
arrived. While he was shut in 
Mabel’s room, allowing none of us 
to enter except Nora, our old nurse, 
who had been in my father’s service 
since Mabel’s birth, poor Harry told 
us how the accident had happened ; 
reproaching himself most bitterly the 
while for trusting his darling on the 
horse. Poorfellow! his despair was 
terrible to see. He told us that 
Sultan went beautifully after they 
started, and Mabel managed him to 
perfection; but when they were 
coming home, just at the turn of the 
road where we had found them, some 
woman, in a red cloak, came out 
from the footpath at the side of the 
road, and stood in the broad glare 
of the sunlight, just in front of the 
horses. He shouted to her to get 
out of the way; she did not stir; 
already the horse had seen the 
colour he hated, and, plunging 


wildly, threw Mabel from her seat. 


“Oh, God!” he cried, “that I 
should be the cause of my darling 
suffering so! That I should live to 
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see her lying as I saw her just now! 
Fool, idiot that I was, not to think 
there was a chance of some village 
woman or child wearing a red 
cloak.” 

A strange suspicion crossed my 
mind, and I interrupted him with— 
“Harry, did you see her face? 
Where did she go to when Mabel 
fell >” 

He answered, “It is most extra- 
ordinary, but she disappeared at 
once, and I don’t know what became 
of her.” 

Here the doctor came out of my 
sister’s room, and told us, to our joy, 
that she was sensible, and that there 
were no bones broken ; that she had 
hada severe shock, andhadbeen stun- 
ned for a time ; but he trusted that 
with great care she would soon quite 
recover. Poor Harry’s joy knew no 
bounds ; I saw the great tears start 
to his eyes as he begged to be al- 
lowed to see her; but our doctor 
would not permit him, saying,— 

“Captain Denman, you must be 
satisfied with my assurance that I 
believe, in a short time, Miss Mostyn 
will be fully restored to health, none 
the worse for this rash venture on an 
uncertain horse.” 

This rather severe speech of Dr. 
Bulton’s, of course, made us again 
revert to the cause of the accident. 
Harry did nothing but reproach 
himself for not foreseeing the possi- 
bility of a red: cloak appearing in 
the village. Still the horrible thought 
that had crossed my mind would 
come back to me, and I could not 
help saying,— 

“I do not know one of the poor 
people, woman or child, who would 
be likely to wear a red cloak in the 
dog-days. Who could it have been ?” 

My father said, a little sharply for 
him, “Child, child! do not inter- 
rupt and talk foolishly; it was no 
doubt some tramp.” 

“Whoever she was,” I answered, 
“she ought to be found ; and, papa, 
you should have her punished.” 

“How can I punish a woman for 
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wearing a red cloak? You talk 
nonsense, Jessie ; pray go up-stairs.” 

“May I not see Mabel, papa?” 
said I, dolefully. 

“No, no,” he replied ; “she must 
not be disturbed ; wait until to-mor- 
row morning, like a good child. Now 
go, dear !” 

I obeyed, and went to the school- 
room, where I brooded over the 
terrible suspicion I had formed that 
it was Miss Bankes who had fright- 
ened my sister’s horse. I could not 
help thinking of her face as Harry 
told Mabel of Sultan’s peculiarity ; 
the malignant face, as it looked out 
from the window above. I was very 
wretched with this horrid fear upon 
me. What a day it had turned out! 
When I left the schoolroom, in the 
afternoon, how light-hearted and 
happy I had been! how bright and 
beautiful everything seemed! Now, 
as I sat lonely and miserable in the 
darkening room, the sunlight all 
gone, I buried my face in my hands, 
and cried as if my heart would break. 
Forbidden to go to my sister’s room, 
I must needs sit here alone, haunted 
by these horrid thoughts. I struggled 
against them, telling myself it was 
only my dislike to Miss Bankes 
which made me conceive the idea of 
her trying to injure Mabel. Why, 
I reflected, should anyone wish to 
hurt my sister, who was goodness 
and kindness itself to all around her. 
I had just succeeded in recovering 
some tranquillity of mind, when the 
door opened, and Miss Bankes en- 
tered the room. 

“Jessie,” she said, speaking far 
more kindly than her wont, “ why 
are you sitting here in the dusk alk 
alone ?” and then coming close to 
me, she went on, “and in tears, 
too! I have been told that your 
sister has had a fall from her horse, 
but also that the doctor says she is 
not much hurt ; you should not fret ; 
come with me, and you shall see her 
if you will be quiet.” 

I accompanied Miss Bankes, my 
heart warming towards her at once 
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for letting me see my darling Mabel. 
When we got into the passage, which 
was lighted up, I looked at Miss 
Bankes, and saw that she had ona 
black silk jacket, and was dressed 


WEEKs passed, and the mystery of 
the scarlet cloak remained unsolved ; 
Mabel’s injuries turned out to be 
of a far more severe nature than 
Dr. Bulton had led us to believe: 
fever came on, and for days and 
nights she lay so ill, that a great 
fear was on the household—a dread 
that the light and life of Hazledean 
was to leave us for ever. Of all 
the inmates of the gloomy house, I 
think I suffered most during that 
sad time ; I wandered miserably 
about, my lessons unheeded, yet 
having no pleasure in my freedom ; 
kept out of Mabel’s room by Miss 
Bankes, who constituted herself 
head nurse, I would sit for hours on 
the staircase out-side her door, 
listening for a sound from the sick 
room ; watching for Miss Bankes, 
who would now and then come 
softly out upon the landing, and tell 
me how her patient was progressing ; 
she spoke gently to me, but I felt 
it was very cruel of her to forbid my 
entering my sister’s chamber. On 
one occasion, when she was out, 
leaving Mabel to the care of our old 
nurse, Nora had allowed me to look 
in at my sister sleeping ; and when 
Miss Bankes came home, she was 
very angry with ,the devoted old 
servant: she said that if Mabel had 
awakened, and had talked or become 
excited, it might have killed her. 
After that I did not ask to see her, 
but wandered like a little ghost 
about the dreary house, and watched 
and waited on the stairs: as soon 
as I gained any favourable news, I 
would run off to Harry, who was 
even more broken-hearted than my- 
self ; indeed, it was pitiable to see 
the poor fellow in those days of 
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in every respect as usual for walking. 
We entered the room where my 
sister lay, and my heart sank as I 
saw the sweet, pale face looking so 
like death in sleep. 





trouble. Of my father’s sorrow I 
can scarcely bear to think even now ; 
he would sit with his head upon his 
hands, unable to rouse himself or 
take interest in anything, and would 
pay no heed even when | strove to 
comfort him. In that short time, 
years seemed to have passed over 
his head, so aged and care-worn 
did he appear. 

At last one day in August, the 
doctor told us that Mabel was out 
of danger. It was in the morning 
that he told us this, and he said, in 
a day or two I might go and sit 
with her. 

“Nay,” he added, smiling, “if 
you are very good and quiet, you 
may look in this afternoon.” 

The load was gone from my 
heart ; out into the garden I went ; 
all my love of the beauties and the 
glories of the summer weather came 
back to me; it seemed as if the 
enjoyment of life, that had been 
killed by my grief, had revived. 
The strange delight in living, 
breathing, feeling which only the 
very young enjoy; the delight in 
the mere fact of existence in the 
beautiful world God has given us that 
we may know how lavish in His good 
gifts He has been. All this came 
back to me again that day. 

At lunch how cheerful we all 
were! Miss Bankes was not present, 
I recollect. My father’s cheery 
laugh broke out more than once, 
and sunshine seemed to have re- 
turned to the whole house. In the 
afternoon I knocked at Mabel’s 


door, and asked Miss Bankes to let 


me see my sister; as the doctor 
promised, she let me in ; Mabel was 
awake, and so glad to seeme! I 
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sat beside her for some little time, 
talking very quietly, and holding 
her poor little wasted hand in mine. 

As I came away, Miss Bankes 
followed me, and she said, “ I hope 
you have not done harm by your 
obstinacy.” 

I replied : “ What do you mean, 
Miss Bankes? I was not ob- 
stinate ; I was told by Dr. Bulton I 
might see her.” 

Miss Bankes then answered, 
“Well, all I can say is, if she is 
worse, it will be your fault: the 
doctor said any return of fever 
might kill her in a very short 
time,” 

At this cruel speech I -cried 
bitterly ; but as the afternoon wore 
on, I heard from Nora that there 
were no ill consequences from my 
visit to my sister. 

“Shure, darllint,” she said, ‘‘ don’t 
fret and worrit yourself ; Miss 
Mabel’s doing foinely ; its only the 
light-headedness the doctor feared. 
She was so bad in her head from 
percussion of her brain, that Dr. 
Bulton said we must keep her very 
quiet, so as the faver don’t return ; 
but seeing you’ve done her a world 
0’ good.” 

At my bed time our good old 
nurse came and told me that Mabel 
was sleeping calmly, and that she 
was going to sit up to watch her 
during the night. Nora undressed 
me, and settled me in bed comfort- 
ably, and as she left the room, she 
said :— 

“Don’t you throuble about Miss 
Mabel ; I’m a-going to watch her, 
and alone, Heaven be praised ! 
Miss Bankes sleeps in her own room 
to-night, so [ shan’t be bothered 
wid her green eyes glinting after 
me ; bad scan to them same; 
they’re no good to nobody, sleeping 
or waking, and mighty small 
ornament to herself.” Nora was 
not a little jealous of the power 
Miss Bankes had acquired in the 
house, and resented her interference 
about Mabel as a personal affront. 
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That night I found it very difficult 
to go to sleep ; my mind was greatly 
disturbed about Mabel. Why had 
Miss Bankes spoken to me as she 
had, if there was no danger of 
Mabel’s becoming worse? Then I 
feared that perhaps Nora had tried 
to make me believe my sister was 
better than she really was. I knew 
Miss Bankes did not like me, sol 
tried to think she had spoken about 
Mabel in that way in order simply 
to annoy and distress me. For Miss 
Bankes’s dislike to me I cared little ; 
there was no love lost between us; 
still she had been so careful of Mabel 
during her illness, so unremitting in 
her attention to her, that my former 
suspicions of the cause of my sister’s 
accident had passed from my mind ; 
and I believed, as did my father and 
Harry, that the wearer of the red 
cloak had been some tramp passing 
through the village. But to-night, 
as I closed my eyes, vainly trying to 
go to sleep, the white, malignant face, 
as I had seen it leaning out of the 
window, came back to me, bringing 
with it the old undefinable feeling of 
fear. At length, after tossing about 
and vainly attempting to sleep, I felt 
I could bear the restless, anxious 
misery no longer : everyone, I knew, 
was in bed by this time, for I had 
just heard the clock on the staircase 
strike one. So I determined to go 
and listen at Mabel’s door, and see 
if I could speak to Nora, and find 
out how my sister was. Once sure 
that she was sleeping, I felt that I, 
too, could rest. I rose, and throw- 
ing my dressing-gown over me, went 
out into the passage. The full moon 
was shining through the large win- 
dows ; as I passed, the shadows in 
each nook and corner seemed to my 
excited imagination the refuge of a 
mysterious presence ; the whole place 
bore a strange, weird look to me in 
the silent ghostliness of moonlight. 

Speeding along, out of breath, my 
heart throbbing wildly, I arrived at 
Mabel’s door, and, to my astonish- 
ment, found it open; I looked in, 





and there saw a sight which rooted 
me to the spot. I saw, by the dim 
light of the lamp in the sick room, 
my sister sleeping peacefully in her 
bed ; I saw, also, reclining in an arm- 
chair, beside her, our old nurse, 
Nora, in a profound slumber. One 
window was open, and the blind 
partly raised ; through this the moon- 
light poured in, and fell full upon 
another occupant of the chamber— 
fell full upon the white, malignant 
face which had haunted me through 
the restless hours of the night. Miss 
Bankes was standing gazing at my 
sleeping sister; she stayed so a 
minute as I watched her through 
the open door.’ I shall never forget 
the hard, cruel, set look upon her 
face ; there was something unearthly 
in her whole appearance ; her ghastly 
pallor looking more ghastly in the 
moonlight, her masses of lorg red 
hair hanging around her, and with 
that fiend-like expression shining 
from her green eyes. Presently she 
glided into the shadow, and stood 
by the table near the bed ; then, by 
the light thrown from the lamp, I 
saw her draw her right hand from 
the folds of her dressing-gown, where 
she had held it concealed, and in it 
I perceived a small vial. On the 
table, by Mabel’s bedside, stood a 
glass with cooling drink in it ; over 
this glass I now saw Miss Bankes 
stretch her hand, about to drop 
some liquid from the vial. Ere she 
could fulfil her intention, I made 
some involuntary movement which 
startled her; for, raising her eyes, 
she concealed the vial, and stepping 
hastily, but noiselessly, to the door, 
seized me by the wrist, and drew 
me back into the passage, shutting 
the door softly after her. I tried to 
shake her off, but could not ; I dared 
not cry for help, for fear of frighten- 
ing Mabel. Thus gripping me by 
the arm, she dragged me after her 
along the corridor until we reached 
my room ; when there, she shut the 
door and locked it, without speaking 
a word all this time. She felt for a 
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box of matches, and lighted a candle, 
and then at last broke silence. To 
my surprise she began to laugh, and 
said,— 

* Poor, foolish child ! Why, Jessie, 
how scared you look! one would 
think you had seen a ghost.” 

There was something so terrible 
to me in this sudden change in my 
governess, that I fell down in a 
helpless, hysterical fit of weeping. 
To have watched her, as I had done, 
stealing to my sister’s bedside so 
secretly, looking to my eyes quite 
unearthly in her seeming wicked- 
ness ; and now to see her burst out 
laughing as at some capital joke, 
was more than I could bear. At 
last I cried in an angry voice, 
‘What have you done with the little 
bottle?” She only laughed the more 
at this, and said I had been dream- 
ing, and asked me what bottle I 
meant. She then bid me go to bed 
at once, telling me how angry my 
father would be if he knew of my 
wandering about the house at night 
like this. 

She talked to me in this manner 
for some time, until at last I knew 
not what to think. I began almost 
to believe that my eyes had deceived 
me, and there had been no little 
vial, as I supposed ; still I mistrusted 
her so, that, after she had made me 
go to bed, and left me, as she sup- 
posed settled, I stole back tu Mabel’s 
room, braved all the horrors of the 
moonlit corridor, to beg Nora to 
lock the door and let no one come 
in till morning. I found her awake 
on my return to my sister’s room, 
though Mabel was still sleeping 
soundly. When I told Nora what 
I had seen, she disbelieved entirely 
my account of the little bottle ; but 
she strongly objected to Miss Bankes 
coming to Mabel’s room in the mid- 
dle of the night. 

“The likes of her indeed !” said 


. She, “to come prying about ; I won’t 


have it. But, darlint, for the other 
little matter, don’t let it trouble you ; 
shure it’s your narves as made you 
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fancy she wanted to dhrop something 
in Miss Mabel’s dhrink. Any way. 
we'll make it all safe,” 

And with that she threw the barley- 
water out of the window, and wash- 
ing the glass, filled it afresh, When 
this was done I wended my way 
back to my-room, Nora having first 
assured me that Miss Mabel was 
“doing wonderful,” and would be 
about again in no time. I soon fell 
asleep, worn-out with the fatigues 
and anxieties of my strange, eventful 
night. 

From this time Mabel began to 
improve rapidly, and ere long, to our 
joy, she was able to sit up, and my 
father and Harry spent hours of 
each day with her. On the morning 
succeeding Miss Bankes’s strange 
midnight wanderings, I had spoken 
my father about what I had seen ; 
but I found that he, as well as Harry 
Denman and our old nurse, gave no 
credence to my account of the vial ; 
and as Miss Bankes gave a very 
different version of the story, I was 
obliged to be content with Nora’s 
promise that she would sleep every 
night in Mabel’s room, and keep 
the door locked to prevent another 
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intrusion from Miss Bankes. The 
latter told my father that she had 
just looked in during the night to 
see how dear Mabel was ; that I had 
come almost at the same moment, 
and she said, laughing,— 

“Jessie is such an imaginative 
child that she ought not to be allowed 
to get excited ; she fancied 1 had a 
bottle in my hand; I only wonder 
she did not say swords and pistols, 
She was in a dreadful fright, poor 
little thing! I trust you will forbid 
her indulging in such midnight ram- 
bles for the future.” 

After this my father rebuked me 
gently, and the incident was forgot- 
ten by all except myself. I could 
not forget the cruel look, the stealthy, 
outstretched hand; and from that 
time my life became almost a burden 
tome. I was never happy unless I 
was with Mabel; and, almost un- 
consciously to myself, | was per- 
petually on the watch; at last, 
though, I began to doubt myself, 
and to fancy that it was indeed my 
imagination which had run riot ; for 
what motive could Miss Bankes have 
for injuring Mabel? 


CHAPTER IV. 


As the autumn came on, my sister 


regained her health, Harry Den- 
man was to return to his regiment 
in October, and in the beginning of 
the new year he was to come back 
to us to claim his bride. Mabel 
was now about the house as usual. 
Harry, her constant companion, 
followed her like her shadow. I 
now noticed that whenever Miss 
Bankes came across the lovers in 
their rambles,—whenever Harry, 
who was somewhat demonstrative, 
talked of his future in his joyous, 
hopeful way before her, she would 
turn her head, and once, happening 
to catch a glimpse of her face, I 
saw that evil look upon it again. I 


also observed that she absented her- 
self from the family in a curious 
way; she would go down to the 
church late in the evening, and play 
the organ ; we could hear it pealing 
forth as we sat with our windows 
open; or sometimes she would go 
and play on the piano in the school- 
room in the dark. I could hear her 
after I was in bed, singing in a 
strange, weird way, making such 
music as I have never heard before 
or since, affecting one’s nerves ina 
curious, uncanny way. To my 
lessons she now gave little attention, 
listening to me in a vacant, absent 
manner, never reproving or com- 
mending, but she fixed her bright 
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green eyes on me with a curious 
glassy gaze. Often I would hear 
her pacing her room, talking to 
herself in a strange, incoherent way, 
with choking sobs and wild ex- 
clamations ; but if I knocked, she 
would come out and laugh at me, 
Saying it was her way to think aloud, 
and always had been. 

It now wanted a few days to 
Harry’s departure ; he had been to 
London, and had brought back a 
very beautiful miniature, which had 
been taken of him, as a present for 
Mabel : we all admired it immensely 
with the exception of Miss Banke, 
who merely glanced at it when 
showed to her, and madeno remarks. 
Towards the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day, an old friend of my father’s 
rode over from some distance to pay 
us a visit, and as he had never seen 
Harry Denman, who was then out, 
Mabel ran off for the miniature to 
show him. 

She returned, saying she could 
not find it anywhere ; she had left 
it on her dressing-table, she was 
sure, and now it was gone. All the 
servants were questioned, the house- 
maid said she had noticed it on 
Miss Mostyn’s table when doing the 
room that morning; but no one 
could give any account of the 
miniature ; it had mysteriously dis- 
appeared. We all thought Mabel 
had put it away, and had forgotten 
where ; though that seemed very 
unaccountable ; however, we could 
think of no other way to solve the 
enigma. 

The next evening, as it was get- 
ting dusk, I was returning to the 
house from the lodge, where I had 
been to carry some jelly and port 
wine to the woman who kept it. 
The winter was coming on apace, 
although we were only now in 
October ; the leaves were falling 
early, and the whole landscape wore 
a dreary appearance. I felt the 
depression which the autumn ever 
brings to me—the sighing wind, as it 
swept past seemed to tell of sorrow 
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coming. As I walked up the 
avenue, just where the trees on 
either side grew very thick, I heard 
a moaning sound; my first impulse 
was to run on past the spot whence 
the sound came as fast as I could ; 
but on second thoughts I turned, 
determined to see what it was. I 
made my way through the trees, 
and there saw Miss Bankes sitting 
on the ground, uttering incoherent 
ejaculations, moaning piteously, and 
covering herself with the dead 
leaves which lay strewed around, 
tossing them over her head, handful 
after handful. I watched her for a 
moment, too frightened to speak ; 
then I saw her snatch from her 
breast what appeared to be a minia- 
ture. She kissed it passionately, 
tearing her hair the while, and 
beating herself on the breast ; then 
uttering a loud cry more like that 
of some wild animal than a woman’s 
scream, she dashed it from her, 
and rising, crushed it to pieces 
under her foot. As she stood up 
she perceived me ; hastily gathering 
up the fragments, she stuffed them 
into her pocket, and snatching her 
hat from the ground, put it on. 

She turned to me and said, 
“Well, what are you looking at ?” 

I answered —“ At you! What 
did you stamp on that miniature 
for ?” 

“Stupid child !” she said ; “ you 
must be dreaming again. I had no 
miniature !” 

What could I say? I firmly be- 
lieved, in my own mind, it was a 
miniature, and that of Harry Den- 
man ; but I could not be sure. 

I became, after this, very miser- 
able. I could not tell my father of 
what I had seen, for he had been so 
annoyed at my former suspicions ; 
neither could I tell Mabel. I un- 
burthened myself, at last, to our 
good old Nora, and all she said 


*was— 


“Och! and would you be fret- 
ting yourself because Miss Bankes 
sits on the cauld ground, and steps 
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upon something? Don’t ye worrit 
about the spalpeen.” 

“But the miniature, Nora?” I 
said. 

“Oh, bother the miniature! m’ 
happen it was a bit of looking-glass 
she had, and was so disgusted at the 
sight of her-own ugly face, that she 
crushed it,—and small blame to her 
for that same !” 

And so I kept silence. Miss 
Bankes seemed, as usual, very cold, 
calm, and quiet,—very kind to 
Mabel and attentive to my father, 
and most distant to Harry Denman. 

The day for Harry’s departure 
had now arrived ; to Mabel it was 
a bitter trial, although the separa- 
tion was not to be forlong. We 
were all sorry to lose him; not an 
inmate of the old house but felt 
they would miss the handsome, 
bright young soldier. He went in 
the chill grey of an autumnal morn- 
ing ; we had all bid him “‘ Good-bye” 
the night before but Mabel, and she 
rose and was down at the early 
breakfast of which he partook just 
as he started. The day before 
Harry left us, he called me to him, 
and said— 

“ Now, Jessie, until my return be 
sure you watch over and take care 
of Mabel. Mind, I shall consider 
you responsible for her keeping 
well till I come back.” 

I promised him, and so earnestly, 
that [ would never leave her, or even 
lose sight of her, that he laughed :— 

“Why, Jessie, one would suppose 
we lived in the days of giants and 
dragons, who carried off beautiful 
ladies, to hear you !” 

Now he was gone; we missed 
him terribly—all, seemingly, but 
Miss Bankes; and she bid him 
adieu as ceremoniously and pom- 
pously as she had greeted him on 
his arrival, some months before. 

One day, when Harry had been 
gone about a fortnight, Mabel came 
into the schoolroom with her hat 
on, dressed for a country walk. It 
was about three o'clock in the after- 
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noon ; Miss Bankes had just*settled 
me to work by myself, and was 
going off to make wild music on the 
organ in the church below. Mabel 
said— 

“‘T am going to meet papa on his 
return from shooting, Jessie. I don’t 
want towait until you have done 
your lessons, so don’t think of 
coming.” 

I begged her to wait for me, tell- 
ing her it would be the first time 
she had gone out without me since 
Harry left, and I could not bear the 
idea of her going alone. However, 
she would not wait, and replied — 

“Really, Jessie, one would sup- 
pose you were my keeper; or a 
sheep-dog, and I one of your flock ! 
You must stay and finish your les- 
sons.” And off she went in the 
cold, dark winter’s afternoon. 

I went to the window, and watch- 
ed her as she disappeared down the 
avenue; I could see her white 
feather for a long time through the 
branches of the almost leafless trees ; 
and when I lost sight of it, | had an 
uneasy feeling, wishing I had gone 
with her, in spite of her objections, 
This feeling was increased when 
Miss Bankes entered the room, evi- 
dently just about to start off to the 
church. I fancied the green eyes 
gleamed strangely bright through 
her black veil, as she particularly de- 
sired me to remain in the school- 
room until her return. After she 
was gone, a dread that I cannot de- 
scribe came upon me, and I burst 
into tears. I cried bitterly for a few 
minutes, then determined to follow 
my sister ; I felt as if it would kill 
me to stay with this horror on me of 
I knew not what. I rushed to my 
room, and seizing my hat and jacket, 
went out into the cold, bleak Novem- 
ber air. The ground was very wet, 
as it had rained heavily for several 
days before, and I could easily follow 
the footprints of Mabel’s little Bal- 
morals, 

She must have walked very quick- 
ly ; I went on and on, following in 
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her traek, for more than half-an-hour, 
when suddenly, just on the other 
side of a little gate which led into a 
large field belonging to my iather, I 
came upon impressions of another 
pair of boots,—large, firm impres- 
sions, beside which the little tracks 
that I was following seemed made 
by a young child’s feet. The strange 
boots had evidently made a slight 
circuit round Mabel’s path, and 
joined her at this spot ; then, to my 
astonishment, the impressions of 
both feet turned off in the direction 
opposite to that by which I knew 
my father must return. 

My heart beat till I could hear its 
loud, hard throbs; a sound as of 
many wheels was in my brain; I 
almost fell, overcome with the dread- 
ful fear that wason me. Ah! why 
had I lost time in crying, like a 
helpless little idiot, when Mabel left 
me? I struggled with myself to 
keep calm, and started off running 
as hard as I could tear. I never 
thought what help I could be in case 
of danger—never thought that I was 
only a feeble child, that could be of 
little or no use ; but on I sped, call- 
ing out for help as I went. I knew 
it would be needed now, for I felt 
certain it was Miss Bankes who had 
joined Mabel. The tracks went 
through the field, and then turned 
into a thick wood by a path seldom 
used, and which led only to a deep, 
dark pond, covered with weeds and 
slime. It was there that monster 
was taking my sister, my darling 
Mabel, the being I loved best on 
earth, the joy of my poor old father’s 
heart, the sunbeam in our house! 
In the wood there were marks of a 
struggle : Mabel had evidently been 
dragged all down the narrow foot- 
way. I found first her hat, then 
pieces of her dress, upon the path ; 
and when at last, panting, half 
killed with terror and excitement, I 
reached the brink, I came upon 
such a scene of horror as, after all 
these years, comes back to me in 
dreams, to make me start and scream 
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out in an agony of fear. Miss 
Bankes was standing in the pond, 
with the water up to her waist, hold- 
ing down my sister under the green 
slime with all the force of her power- 
ful arms. I heard a gurgling, de- 
spairing cry for help from Mabel ; 
Miss Bankes hissed out in answer— 
“Die! die!” Shrieking with all 
my might for help, 1 rushed into the 
pond, and seized the wretch by her 
long red hair, which had fallen in 
the struggle. As I did so, she at- 
tacked me, but without releasing 
Mabel for a moment ; and then the 
terrible secret was explained—the 
mystery solved. As Miss Bankes 
turned on me, I could see we were 
at the mercy of amad-woman! With 
her face transformed until she looked 
scarcely human,—of death-like hue, 
—with her green eyes, glaring and 
bloodshot, almost starting from their 
sockets,—her mouth covered with 
foam, flecked with blood, and the 
great masses of her scarlet hair fall- 
ing round her,—she was fearful to 
look upon! Holding Mabel with 
one hand, she flew at me, yelling, 
screaming, shouting in her fury. She 
would soon have accomplished her 
purpose by killing us both, had not 
her very cries of triumph defeated 
her ; for my father, with some gen- 
tlemen who were shooting with him, 
and the gamekeepers, came running 
up, arriving upon the scene only just 
in time to save us. 

Mabel, who was quite insensible, 
was borne to the house at once, and 
then Miss Bankes was secured. It 
was almost more terrible to see the 
unfortunate maniac endeavouring to 
control herself, and recover the calm- 
ness by which she had deluded us 
all so long, than to witness her 
ferocity of a moment before. She 
tried to smile at my father, to begin 
and talk as usual, as if nothing ex- 
traordinary had just occurred ; but 
even as she commenced the speech, 
her face changéd, and she began 
to gibber and mow like a drivel- 
ling idiot; in another minute she 
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changed again, and went off into 
a fit of such furious madness that it 
needed several men to hold her. 

That night my father sent for two 
attendants from the County Lunatic 
Asylum, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Bulton, and within a week she was 
removed td a private madhouse. 
My father communicated with Mrs. 
Ingram ; and from her we learnt the 
history of the unfortunate woman 
who had been the cause of so much 
trouble in ourhouse ; for Ineed scarce- 
ly say, though the motive has not yet 
been explained to the reader, that it 
was Miss Bankes who had frightened 
my sister’s horse by wearing the red 
cloak; and she had really attempted 
my sister’s life on the night when I 
found her in Mabel’s room. 

It appeared, from what Mrs. In- 
gram told my father—for he had a 
long and painful interview with her 
—that Miss Bankes’s father had 
committed suicide when mad; but 
Mrs. Ingram declared that in all the 
years she had known Miss Bankes, 
she had never had the least reason 
to suppose the unfortunate malady 
had descended to her. Then came 
the saddést part of this sad story, 
and the explanation of her enmity to 
Mabel. It appeared that Miss Bankes 
had formed an attachment to Captain 
Denman, in the days when she so 
constantly met him at Mrs, Ingram’s. 
I need scarcely say that Harry was 
unconscious of this, though I fear he 
may have flirted with her, having no 
idea of any harm ensuing. When 
Harry left, evidently without return- 
ing this affection, Mrs. Ingram per- 
ceived that her companion looked 
ill and seemed depressed ; and when 
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Miss Bankes, in a short time, began 
to complain that she felt dull, said 
she would like change, and soon 
afterwards proposed entering some 
family as governess, Mrs. Ingram 
had felt hurt, but gave her consent, 
although unwillingly. Then perverse 
fate unfortunately brought Harry 
Denman across Miss Bankes’s path 
again ; the consequences we have 
seen. Whether the insanity, in- 
herited from her father’s family, 
would ever have broken out under 
other and more fortunate circum- 
stances, can never now be known. 
There were found in the poor 
maniac’s possession little scraps of 
Harry’s writing, a stud of his, and 
various little odds-and-ends, which 
she had treasured up, together with 
the missing picture, crushed through 
as I had seen her crush it. That 
she was mad from the time of her 
frightening Mabel’s horse there is no 
doubt; and her mind perpetually 
dwelt upon destroying the life of one 
she considered her rival. though she 
concealed her purpose with all the 
cunning common to insanity, 

Miss Bankes remained an inmate 
of an asylum until her death, which 
occurred within three years of the 
incidents here related. Mabel soon 
recovered from her half-drowned, 
insensible state ; but she was much 
scratched and bruised from her 
struggle, as well as being nearly 
frightened to death. In due time 
Harry returned. and they were mar 
ried. I need not dwell upon his 
grief and self-reproach at the sad 
consequences of a mild flirtation 
with my governess. 

Lucy D. SALE BARKER. 
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GENERAL TROCHU AND THE FRENCH ARMY. 


Ir is related that many centuries 
ago, a stranger landed at Athens, 
from Sicily, and visiting a barber’s 
shop there, narrated the full parti- 
culars of a defeat of the Athenians. 
The barber leaving untrimmed the 
narrator’s beard, flew away to spread 
the news in the city, and he even- 
tually communicated them to the 
Archons. The town was thrown 
into a ferment. The Archons 
summoned an assembly of the peo- 
ple, and produced the luckless 
barber, who was heard with incre- 
dulity and disdain, and who in his 
confusion could render no satisfac- 
tory account of the originator of the 
report. What ! the Athenians beaten, 
discomfited! Impossible! Were 
they not invincible? Away, then, 
with the base calumniator and 
asperser of his country. Let him 
be condemned, as a spreader of 
false news and a disturber of the 
public quiet. Let him be dragged 
to the wheel, and his lying limbs 
broken to pieces. And his mangled, 
bleeding body was only saved from 
mortal injury by the arrival of the 
confirmation of the disaster, which 
was greater than had been stated. 
Had any one been bold and 
prescient enough to predict when 
the Boulevards of modern Athens 
were ringing with the cries of “@ 
Berlin,” in July last, that within 
four months their Emperor and 
90,000 soldiers would have surren- 
dered to the enemy ; that a still 
larger army within the greatest 
stronghold in eastern France would 
have capitulated; that their own 
incomparable city, the seat of 
learning, of the fine arts, of fashion, 
and of civilisation, would be belea- 
guered so closely by the Teutonic 
hosts ; that an uncertain and occa- 
sional exchange of communications 


with the outer world, would depend 
on the skill of the aéronant, on the 
direction of the wind, on the swift 
pinions of a carrier-pigeon; that 
their dandies and gourmets would be 
too glad to feast on a civet de chat, a 
salmi of rats and a sirloin of horse, 
and that a portion of the popula- 
lation, soon weary of its cheap 
heroism, would long for the City 
gates to be thrown open to the 
enemy, so that their stomachs might 
be filled—had any one, we repeat, 
prophesied all or any of these things, 
he would have met at the hands 
of the Parisian populace a fate 
similar to that of the Athenian bar- 
ber, and worse. He would have 
been denounced as a Prussian spy— 
asa traitor; and a long rope, without 
even a short shrift, would have been 
his lot. For since the time of the 
first Empire, it had been the creed 
of all Frenchmen that a French 
army was invincible. It was a part 
of their faith, a dogma of their 
religion. They imbibed it with 
their mother’s—or rather their 
nurse’s-milk; it grew with their 
growth, it was promoted by uncles, 
by teachers, by university professors, 
by historians,and, above all, it was 
strengthened by natural self-conceit 
and vanity. True, it was admitted 
the French had not been victorious 
in every battle—reverses had occa- 
sionally been met with ; but then 
these were attributable to treason, 
sheer treason only. It was idle to 
suppose that, in fair combat and in 
equal numbers, any other people 
could conquer them. 

Nevertheless, one man, perhaps 
more enlightened than the rest, not 
only dared to question the perfec- 
tion of the French army, but abso- 
lutely wrote a book to prove that 
unless his countrymen set their 
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military house in order, they would 
expose themselves on the next 
great war to serious defeat. The 
‘Armée Frangaise en 1867,” pub- 
ished anonymously in Paris, created 
considerable sensation in military 
circles. It soon leaked out that 
Louis Jules, Trochu, a General of 
division, who belonged to a Breton 
Orleanist family, and who held a 
command in the Italian campaign 
in 1859, was the meddlesome indi- 
vidual desirous to disturb the smooth 
flow of ministerial decrees. The 
offender encountered the punish- 
ment of intending reformers; he 
was snubbed, treated with con- 
tumely, and deprived of the light 
of the countenance of his Imperial 
Master. 

The name of General Trochu 
was never mentioned by the public 
until after the declaration of war ; 
and when Napoleon III. was pre- 
paring for the subjugation of 
Prussia, and for his military pro- 
menade to Berlin, he entrusted to 
him reluctantly the command of an 
Army Corps which was actually 
embarked at Toulon, and which 
was intended to operate in North 
Germany. After Weissemburg, 
Forbach, and Worth, the intended 
conquest of Germany being ad- 
journed, General Trochu and his 
men were hastily brought up from 
the south, and he was placed at the 
head of the camp at Chalons, soon 
afterwards to be appointed Military 
Governor of Paris. This step, 
which had been forced upon the 
Emperor after the astounding exhi- 
bition of mbecility on the part of 
Frossard, De Failly, Leboeuf, and 
other nullitts panachéies of the 
Imperial regime, gave great satis- 
faction to the Parisians, who be- 
lieved that at last the round peg had 
been placed in the round hole. 
What General Trochu has accom- 
plished since the defence of Paris 
was confided to him, we need not 
recapitulate here. Of his genius 
and capabilities as a commander-in- 
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chief there are various opinions. 
According to some correspondents 
of the press he is a dogmatic, 
obstinate theorist, with clerical pro- 
clivities, and a strange weakness 
for forming plans, which, like chil- 
dren’s puzzles, are only put together 
to be taken to pieces again ; whilst 
according to others, he is a high- 
minded, brave soldier, and a pro- 
found master of the art of war. Of 
his tactics in the field it is impossi- 
ble for us to decide—albeit, probably 
before this paper appears in print, 
the public will be in a position to 
judge for themselves as to his 
generalship in battle. Nevertheless, 
as a man may be a distinguished 
dramatic critic, and yet be unable 
to construct a tolerable play—or he 
may possess a thorough knowledge 
of music, and be incapable of com- 
posing a single note—or he may be 
a skilful physician, and yet be un- 
equal to perform the most trifling 
operation—so a general may be a 
great organiser of military forces if 
a mediocre leader. It is certain 
that General Trochu found Paris an 
indifferently-fortified city, and he 
rendered it an almost impregnable 
fortress. He found its garrison an 
armed mob, and he converted it into 
three well - appointed, formidable, 
and numerous armies. Let us now 
accompany him in his survey of the 
faults of the military system of his 
country, and briefly glance at his 
proposed amendments. 

“The Prussian army is only a 
school of Landwehr, a magnificent 
organisation on paper, but a doubtful 
defensive instrument, and very im- 
perfect for offensive warfare.” Such 
was the remarkable instruction im- 
parted to the students at the mili- 
tary school at Metz, in the year 1864. 
On the other hand, the Austrian 
army was extolled as a model of dis- 
cipline and organisation in many 
respects, and was declared to be 
only second in Europe to that of 
France. The Austrian army enjoyed 
a high reputation in spite of occa- 
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sional reverses ; and its total over- 
throw, in 1866, took the country, 
and the rest of the world, by sur- 
prise. “Would not an Austrian 
officer have rendered a great service 
to his compatriots,” says General 
Trochu, “ had he boldly stated, be- 
fore Sadowa, without caring to offend 
national susceptibilities, that they 
were slumbering on the past—that 
they were living on respectable tra- 
ditions, which were no longer in 
conformity with the long and minute 
preparations—with the quickened 
communications—with the simplified 
manceuvres—with the improved me- 
chanical appliances indispensable to 
modern warfare ?”—a similar benefit 
he, General Trochu, will endeavour 
humbly to confer upon France. It 
is an idle fear, that of exposing the 
state of the French army to the gaze 
of foreigners. Foreign officers are 
acquainted with it better than the 
French themselves. Witness a work 
published, in 1862, by a Prussian 
military man, entitled, How to Fight 
the French, a book attributed to 
Prince Frederick Charles, and dis- 
playing rare powers of observation, 
a lofty soul, great sense, and a suffi- 
cient knowledge of French military 
matters. Like Marshal Saxe, the 
conqueror of Fontenay, General 
Trochu will only try to demonstrate 
the abuses into which the French 
have fallen. 

It is the merit of Prussia to have 
foreseen the evolution of the ways 
and means of war; to have studied 
its conditions during a long peace ; 
to have mostly discovered them, and 
to have opportunely and resolutely 
applied them. 

Armies are composed of a motive 
and of a mechanical power. The 
motor is a moral force. It consists 


of national pride, of the love of 
country, of the high professional 
spirit of armies, of sacrifice, devotion, 
discipline, and order. The mechani- 
cal power is a material force com- 
posed of a number of cog-wheels, 
which must 


all work together. 
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Armies equally uniting to a high 
degree of superiority in both forces 
would be practically invincible. In 
the French army the motive power 
is of a peculiar kind, and very ener- 
getic. The French are rather a war- 
like than a military people, for they 
do not possess that calm of temper, 
that habit of constant exactitude 
and punctuality, that rigidity of man- 
ner and attitude, which so admi- 
rably predispose northern races to 
obedience, to discipline, to resigna- 
tion, to the strict exigencies of 
military service. In Prussia, and in 
Russia, a soldier obeys his superior 
immediately and silently, whatever 
may be the state of his convictions. 
An observation, a murmur, would 
be an enormity, at once and severely 
repressed. The French soldier find- 
ing an order troublesome, executes 
it; but discussion rises in his mind, 
his bad temper displays itself, whilst 
if a growl is overheard, it is allowed 
to pass unnoticed. He is not so 
amenable to discipline ; automatic 
obedience does not suit him. 
Formerly, the army was composed 
of French and foreign volunteers 
and adventurers, recruited bv agents 
through bribery, cajolery, and various 
tricks. It was raised much the same 
as the English army. Under Louis 
XIV., it received a new constitu- 
tion, but it was still called the king’s 
army. After the first Republic, it 
was increased, service was rendered 
compulsory, and it became part and 
parcel of the country, possessing 
a great stake in its destinies, its ex- 
ploits being followed with breathless 
interest, its victories recorded with 
exulting pride, and its defeats heard 
with deep humiliation. It was be- 
cause the eyes of France dwelt on 
the army, that when before Sebas- 
topol 200 volunteers, out of a small 
brigade, were required for an assault, 
560 men eagerly presented them- 
selves for the perilous honour. Gene- 
ral Trochu does not delude himself 
into the belief that the French army 
is superior to all others, He quotes 
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the military aphorism of Marshal 
Bugeaud, the frequent opponent of 
the English in the Peninsula, that 
“The English infantry is the most 
redoubtable in Europe. Happily 
there is not much of it.” And that 
is how the Marshal accounted for 
the frequent defeats of his men in 
Spain. Armies, in their’ virtues as 
in their faults, are the faithful expo- 
nents of their countries. 

The wheels of the French army 
have become utterly complex and 
intricate by the introduction of con- 
tinual new theories, only to be tried 
and cast aside. New laws and regu- 
lations are continually being made, 
and new commentaries written upon 
them, until the Yournal Militaire 
Official has risen to the amazing 
bulk of 150 huge volumes. The 
greatest complication and confusion 
reigns, and, like our common laws, 
those of military France sadly 
need codification and simplification. 
Moreover, centralisation is carried 
to an extreme degree, and the sim- 
plest points are referred to the deci- 
sion of the Minister of War, which 
is a practice opposed to broad views, 
and confrary to the proper educa- 
tion of military functionaries, and 
to the maintenance of their dignity 
and prestige. 

Every year a considerable portion 
of the agricultural and operative 
classes are summoned to serve their 
country. When they return to their 
occupations, are they improved mo- 
rally or physically? During fifty 
years this question has been agitated, 
and no satisfactory solution has 
hitherto been arrived at. 

The military histories of Rome 
and of Carthage—that is, of armies 
that are national and of armies that 
are mercenary —establish a good 
parallel, When, as in armies formed 
as in the former country, the prin- 
ciple of gratuitous personal com- 
pulsion to military service disap- 
pears, there is decay. When, as in 
the second, the enormous efforts 
required for the preservation of the 
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budget become weaker, there is 
decay. 

The military constitution of Prus- 
sia possesses its advantages and 
its disadvantages. We obstinately 
chose to regard the latter and to 
disregard the former. We noticed 
the youth of the Prussian soldiers, 
and we refused to perceive the ex- 
traordinary solidity of the principle 
on which this institution is based. 
Whilst the frontiers of that state 
were open to the enemy on all 
quarters, its populations crushed, 
its territory diminished, its army 
reduced to 40,000 men, the com- 
pulsion to and gratuitous service of 
all men between twenty and forty, 
with a few legal exemptions, founded 
the military spirit which traced its 
aspirations to Frederick II, and 
rendered the Prussian army the 
military school of the nation. Various 
systems for the French army have 
been proposed, But the fact that 
it is a question of facts and not of 
figures appears to have been lost 
sight of. The substance of the con- 
stitution of the French army dates 
from 1818 to 1840, and Marshals 
Gouvion, St. Cyr, and Soult, were its 
initiators. It bears the stamp of 
the loftiness of their professional 
views and experience. But it bears 
the stamp of its time: it is a peace 
constitution. Its various laws have 
been often discussed, That of sub- 
stitution was the subject of various 
compromises ; the right of substi- 
tution was rather tolerated than 
created, in the interest of things 
rather than of persons. The state 
did not intervene in the bargain be- 
tween two parties which allowed an 
individual to present the services of 
an acceptable substitute to the coun- 
try. It furnished full security of 
the army always obtaining its full 
number of effectives. In 1858 the 
laws and decrees of exoneration and 
dotation were adopted and regu- 
larised. In the system of exonera- 


tion, patronised by the state, families 
treat with the Government who re- 
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ceives their money, instead of with 
an agent who undertook to provide 
substitutes. Public spirit thus dis- 
appeared, and the compulsion to 
personal service was forgotten. All 
the efforts of families became con- 
centrated in the how to procure the 
requisite amount to purchase exon- 
eration, and in time only the very 
poorest submitted to enter the army. 
We have seen powerful journals ex- 
horting the Government to take 
under its guidance systems of in- 
surance against fire, inundations, 
dail, and military service. How can 
the morality and dignity of French 
arms resist such treatment? How 
can military spirit abide in the coun- 
try under similar teachings? Ac- 
cording to the old law, substitutes, 
with rare exceptions, enjoyed but 
little consideration, and were ex- 
cluded from the probability of ad- 
vancement. Now that the Govern- 
ment has become a speculator, there 
is no longer any distinction between 
the bought and the unbought 
soldiers. Moreover, the re-enlist- 
ment of old non-commissioned offi- 
cers who, tempted by the bonus, do 
not leave the army until the twenty- 
five years’ service entitles them to 
their pension, obstructs the way, and 
keeps in the ranks men who, though 
able to perform garrison duty, are 
unequal to the fatigues of active ser- 
vice, and unable to bear in long 
marches their rifles and kits, weigh- 
ing over sixty pounds. The strength 
of the cadres is no longer kept up 
by the voluntary engagement of 
young men belonging to respectable 
families with prospects before them. 

If France wishes to retain its 
former greatness, it must return to 
the past; and, in the words of one 
of its sons, it must “‘ demand to the 
intellect and the heart a virile sacri- 
fice.” The country must be con- 
sulted, and it must pronounce itself 
before any new organisation can be 
effectively carried out. 

The question of reserves has been 
discassed for the last fifty years, and 
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every system has been tried only to 
give way to another,—the last always 
appearing the best. Men who had 
served their time in the army, re- 
tired and married—men who had 
never served at all—and men who 
had only been called out for three 
months during the first year, and 
two months during the second— 
were all in their turns tried, and 
found wanting. Generally speaking, 
in the present day, reserves should 
consist of trained men, ready to re- 
place in war those who have fallen, 
so as to prevent disorganisation in 
the ranks. When a small effective 
is maintained in peace, for econo- 
mical reasons, the reserves should 
form proportionate guarantees of 
safety, and be ready to march at 
once. When, on the contrary, a 
considerable army is supported, the 
reserves may consist of young men 
without any, or with merely a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of drill and mili- 
tary discipline. 

The generals of the Restoration 
trusted, for the rapid creation of 
armies, to— 

1. A well-filled exchequer. 

2. Good war materials. 

3. Special corps, well instructed, 
always ready. 

4. Regimental Cadres, sustained 
by well-organised depdts, ready to 
help in forming and equipping 
expeditiously young soldiers, to- 
gether with those who had served, 
and were recalled to their colours. 
This method was sound and well- 
conceived, and ought to form the 
foundation of all systems proposed 
for the constitution of the army. In 
our wars of the Crimea and Italy, 
out of a numerous nominal effective, 
not above a fourth could be placed 
quickly under arms, owing to the 
faulty system of organisation. The 
special corps—including the cavalry 
—did not exist in a sufficiently de- 
veloped condition. No doubt those 
corps are costly to maintain in time 
of peace ; but the credulity of those 
who believe that an army can be 
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suddenly called into existence the 
moment it is needed is surprising, 
It is the duty of the Government to 
appeal to the country, and to explain 
the sacrifice it must bear to ensure 
its safety. (We are almost fancying 
General Trochu is speaking of the 
British Government, so well suited 
to our own condition are his words.) 

Every year, in time of peace, the 
country demands 60,000 to 100,000 
men, There is an exaggerated war- 
like temper denoted Chauvinism. 
Chauvinism is to military spirit 
what fanaticism is to religious spirit. 
Its existence is one of the causes of 
our fondness for old soldiers. Every- 
thing tends to their creation in 
France. Young men, full of the 
illusions of their age, approach death 
gaily, fearlessly, scarcely believing 
in it. Mature men, on the con- 
trary, know best the value of life, 
and do not care to expend what re- 
mains to them of this precious capi- 
tal. The regrets of recruits for their 
liberty, their homes, their loves, and 
their families, after a noviciate of a 
twelvemonth, gives way to the pro- 
fessional spirit and ideas which they 
daily imbibe. The sight of the flag, 
and the hearing of heroic traditions, 
inspires them with martial ardour ; 
their ambition is awakened, and, 
after two years’ service, the regiment 
replaces the family. The saying of 
a young Hussar at the battle of Isly 
is suggestive: “ I was terribly afraid 
of being afraid; but I was not 
afraid.” This convulsed Marshal 
Bugeaud with laughter. Then come 
the true old soldiers, who are yet 
young men, and who serve willingly 
during the years they owe their 
country, and no longer. It is they 
who are the mainstay of the army ; 
it is to them that the general appeals 
when the country isin danger. They 
work energetically, suffer patiently, 
and either die arms in hand, or re- 
turn to their firesides with their re- 
wards in their pockets—certificates 
of good conduct. They marry, and 
propagate everywhere traditions of 
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obedience, respect, and order ; ren- 
dering thus to society constant and 
precious services. An army thus 
renewed periodically, and returning 
back every ten years nearly a million 
of good citizens, is a powerful in- 
strument of public morality. 
General Trochu, on the other 
hand, strongly animadverts on the 
men who re-enlist a second time. It 
is they who become the old soldiers 
in the common and unfavourable ac- 
ceptance of the term, who adopt the 
army as a trade, who cease to be 
citizens and become soldiers, and 
whose object is to obtain as much 
and give as little as they can manage. 
They are exacting and dissatisfied ; 
they can fight, but they like to 
choose their time and place. So 
they are uncertain and unequal ; at 
times effecting wonders, at others 
falling much below the mark. They 
are sceptical, mocking, and inca- 
pable of lofty feeling. Gradually 
they fall into drinking habits, and 
insensibly lose their moral tone. 
The idleness of garrison life, evil 
example, and the lack of home- 
refining influence, exercise a fatally 
pernicious influence on old soldiers. 
Were the French army to continue 
to increase the number of its old 
soldiers, diminishing those of the 
young, its force would soon become 
weakened to an alarming extent. 
The army, instead of being a power- 
ful instrument of public moralisation, 
would be changed into an instrument 
of disorganisation. The Government 
has been constrained to dissolve 
most of the companies of veterans, 
owing to the baneful effect they 
exercised on the remainder of the 
population. At the Hotel des In- 
valides, only the wounded and 
maimed should be retained, the rest 
of the pensioners being allowed to 
reside with their friends. History 
shows that nations who have achieved 
greatness in war endanger the safety 
of their country, and the honour of 
their arms, when military service 
loses the character of a personal tax 
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for a limited period, and is converted 
into a profession for the over many 
soldiers who are withering under the 
flag. Tacitus, in the first book of 
his Annals, in describing the violent 
seditions which broke out at the 
death of Augustus among the le- 
gions of Germany and Pannonia, re- 
veals the evil under which eventually 
succumbed the Roman Empire. 
General Trochu pitilessly shatters 
to pieces the melodramatic legend 
of the veteran of the First Empire. 
The chosen men, between twenty- 
five and thirty, in the campaigns of 
1805 and 1806, formed magnificent 
reserves ; but afterwards, in 1809, 
and subsequently, the armies being 
much augmented in bulk, as older 
men were retained, and those very 
young were pressed in its ranks, the 
quantity of stragglers became enor- 
mously large. Out of one hundred 
thousand men, one-fourth of the 
total—25,000 used-up old soldiers 
and weak recruits—would lag be- 
hind, marauding on the inhabitants. 
General de Fezensac, in his Souvenirs 
Militaires, relates that, after the 
battle of Eylau, the stragglers ex- 
ceeded 60,000. The veteran of the 
latter days of the Empire was in 
most respects far inferior to the 
young Soldier of the Republic. The 
old adage: “Old soldiers, led by 
young generals,” must be received 
withconsiderable qualification. When, 
on the other hand, soldiers are too 
youthful, they are incapable of sup- 
porting the fatigues of war, and 
armies thus constituted melt rapidly 
away. It is from soldiers of two to 
four years’ service that the utmost 
amount of solidity and endurance 
may be expected. Sub-officers may 
be slightly older ; and both officers 
and men should be continually re- 
newed to a considerable extent, so 
as to retain a small number of old 
hands with a large infusion of new 
blood. The generals, however, 


should possess that extended experi- ° 


ence, which means not merely pro- 
fessional experience in command, 
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in peace and war, but the thorough 
and intimate knowledge of the pas- 
sions and feelings swaying armed 
masses—a qualification seldom at- 
tained by the young. These quali- 
ties should be combined with per- 
sonal vigour sufficient to encounter 
the fatigues of campaigning. 

There was a time when an officer, 
starting for the army, would receive, 
on account of his pay, a very small 
sum in cash, a larger one in value- 
less assignats, and two pairs of boots, 
—when a general did not claim for 
his men the pay they did not re- 
ceive, nor the clothing and boots 
they sadly needed, but merely bread 
to subsist. Now times are altered ; 
generals have realised fortunes ; 
soldiers have saved money, and 
have become conservatives—that is, 
conservative of their persons, for a 
man who owns property does not 
care to expose himself to be killed. 
The same cause creates the same 
effects in officers. When calculation 
assumes the place of patriotism, 
armies are undone. ‘The invasion 
of principles subversive to profes- 
sional disinterestedness has given 
birth to rivalries, selfishness, and 
favouritism, which disorganised gra- 
dually the great military family of 
France, once so strictly united in 
its simplicity and its honour. To 
counteract these disastrous influ- 
ences, our soldiers should be taught 
the school of duty, as they are 
taught company or battalion drill. 
Let them learn the plain faith of 
the duty they owe their country, 
and believe that neither to gold nor 
to honour must they look for a re- 
ward, but that the simple fact of 
having performed a duty is a suffi- 
cient reward for loss of life, and 
they will remain the first soldiers in 
the world. 

Every year new mechanical appli- 
ances are being discovered, and it 
is thought by some that hencefor- 
ward battles will be conducted from 
a distance, through these mechanical 
appliances, and that powers of rapid 
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observation and daring will no 
longer be required. On the con- 
trary, these qualities will be required 
more than ever, and soldiers must 
be so instructed. 

Formerly, an inspection from the 
colonel, or from the general, were 
events of importance, and soldiers 
prepared themselves eagerly for their 
reception. Now these visits have 
ceased to inspire any interest in the 
breast of the soldiers. Hardly do 
they notice their superiors, unless 
they happen to be men of especial 
celebrity. It is because sincere be- 
lief and military faith are enfeebled 
that the spirit of hierarchy tends to 
to disappear. The symptom is in- 
deed grave, when the principles and 
habits of respect are disappearing 
from the French un ilitary family. 
According to General Trochu, the 
system of promotion in the French 
army requires remodelling. Military 
traditions in that body are demo- 
cratic, and every Frenchman is pro- 
verbially said to carry a Marshal’s 
baton in his knapsack. The know- 
ledge of this possible, though im- 
probable, rise, acts on the mobile 
French temper, and causes much 
restless ambition. When an officer, 
either by success in war, or else- 
where, reaches to the command of 
a battalion at about his thirtieth 
year, he is sure in time to obtain 
the command of adivision. On the 
other hand, the ablest, the bravest 
officer, whose debit is less fortunate, 
will vegetate all his life in the lower 
ranks. The French staffis recruited 
by a combination of seniority, acci- 
dent, and various special circum- 
stances. Promotion should be based 
on merit. It should be granted for 
aptitude and talents, and not as a 
mere reward for services and wounds. 
These should be acknowledge sepa- 
rately. It would then be known 
that a decoration is exclusively a 
mark of honour and a recompense ; 
whilst promotion, besides being an 
honour and a recompense, would 
insure the constitution of an efficient 
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command, and prepare future tri- 
umphs for the army in the field. 
Two separate classes of ambition 
would then exist, each’ possessing 
a separate sphere. After ten or 
fifteen years of peace, in order to 
infuse young blood in the army, 
promotion is only granted to young, 
or comparatively young, officers, 
who, being of the same age, compete 
with one another, and block up alto- 
gether the higher and lower ranks. 
Wishing to render everything young, 
everything is rendered old. Instead 
of which, advancement should be 
given to the oldest, if competent, 
and then only for a short time, to be 
followed by an enforced retirement, 
so as to open the way to their 
juniors. Thus a gradation of vacan- 
cies would be formed. Administra- 
tion of promotion during peace is 
a great problem, and requires careful 
handling. It is in time of peace 
that good armies are created. War 
only disorganises them. Witness 
the rapid and crushing results ob- 
tained by the Prussian army in 1866 
against the veteran Austrians, with 
the prestige of the various Italian 
and Hungarian campaigns. 

General Trochu dwells much on 
the importance of military educa- 
tion, not merely of technical edu- 
cation, but of that highest moral 
teaching which inculcates duty, de- 
votion, discipline, religion, and pro- 
per feeling. The mind of masses, 
organised hierarcally, is formed by 
the lessons and examples of the men 
who govern them. ‘The nature of 
the soldier should be studied; he 
should be encouraged where he is 
wanting, and strengthened where he 
is sufficient. The soldier is told that 
bravery is natural to the French, 
and therefore he believes he is sure 
to win. The Romans, who con- 
quered the world, were at least more 
modest. In reality, French soldiers 
are like all other men, they feel the 
natural instinct of self-preservation. 
If they display greater dash than 
the soldiers of some nations, they 
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are less calm and solid than those 
of others. General Trochu has be- 
held them with pride full of fire and 
ardour before an enemy, but he has 
seen them face to face with others 
who do not yield to them in courage. 
French soldiers advance with in- 
comparable vigour, but at times they 
retire in disorder. This happens 
when, anticipating an easy triumph, 
they find the enemy tenacious, well 
prepared and firm. A more com- 
plete, more earnest, and more manly 
course of instruction should be im- 
parted to the French army, which is 
animated in all its ranks by a uni- 
versal feeling of brotherhood, not 
existing in other armies. The prin- 
ciples of war, the history of past 
campaigns, the influence of morals 
on discipline, the respect of riyhts 
and persons, the manners and cus- 
toms of various countries, should 
fully be set forth and taught to offi- 
cers and privates. Field operations 
having commenced successfully, the 
soldiers, full of confidence in then- 
selves and their leaders, would be 
almost irresistible during the remain- 
der of the campaign. As Montaign 
says, “It is not the number of men, 
but the number of good men that 
gives the advantage in war.” At 
the same time bodily training should 
be efficiently practised, and camps 
of instruction should be formed in 
numerous localities. As for compli- 
cated manceuvres and sham fights, 
they are of no avail. The regularity 
and premeditation of their move- 
ments contrast strangely with the 
haste, confusion, irregularity, and 
unforeseen termination of a real 
battle. It is like comparing a wax 
automaton to a living, breathing, 
moving man. 

General Trochu deplores the want 
of acquaintance of the soldiers with 
their chiefs, and their lack of re- 
spect towards their officers, In 
the Italian campaign this last fact 
was painfully apparent ; and the 
calm, silent, orderly, and respectful 
behaviour of the soldiers of the 
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allies of France created a humilia- 
ting contrast. Having great faith 
in moral influences, he recommends 
the generals to address occasion- 
ally during war-time the troops, to 
encourage them, to raise their minds 
to the high considerations of honour, 
and the love of country, to admonish 
the bad and to praise the good. 
Alexander, Cesar, and Napoleon 
would never have obtained their 
wondrous successes at the head of 
a handful of men had they not 
followed this course. ; 

General Trochu advocates, in 
time of peace, the concentration of 
bodies of men forming regular army 
corps, with their divisions and 
brigades, as in Prussia and Russia. 
At present, the soldiers in France, 
are scattered throughout the coun- 
try in small numbers, with the 
exception of Paris, Lyons, and 
Chalons, where they are rather 
assembled than properly organised. 
Military men will at once perceive 
the advantages of the former system, 
not the least of which are the main- 
tenance and increase of military 
spirit, rapidity of concentration, 
concert and energy in execution, 
and facility for experiments in all 
necessary adjuncts of a complete 
organism. Now that railway com- 
munication exists in every direction, 
the realisation of this scheme should 
no longer be deferred, as rapidity 
of action is an essential law of 
war, and will become one of the 
preponderating causes of the success 
of armies. The public would then 
be taught to appreciate the quality 
of troops, and to think less of the 
quantity. 

During peace the requirements of 
war are lost sight of, and armies are 
created for a state of peace—so 
would Marshal Burgeaud frequently 
state. Ordinary rules and regulations 
for the administration of armies are 
always insufficient in war-time, when 
all is unforeseen and pressing. These 
break down when they are placed 
on trial, and must be replaced by 
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good sense, activity, and business 
habits. “The armies whose adminis- 
trative departments have been 
nearest to perfection, are those 
which after having suffered much 
during a long period of difficult 
wars, had. profited much from the 
teachings they had gathered. Dur- 
ing the wars of the Republic and 
Empire, the direction and control 
of those departments were conduct- 
ed by young men trained to business 
habits. Instead of which, now, 
those called to administer have 
spent the long years of their youth 
as officers, and sub-officers. Gene- 
rals of brigade of thirty and forty 
years’ service, are often appointed 
intendant-generals ; that is, they 
have the existence of the army 
in the field entrusted to them. 
General Trochu believes that civi- 
lians should replace soldiers in the 
administrative departments. The 
French military intendance is com- 
posed of the most honourable men 
in Europe, who nevertheless during 
the last war in Italy—a marvellously 
wealthy agricultural _ country—ma- 
naged to leave the soldiers without 
bread or even biscuit for whole days 
together. It might prove desirable 
to place with each division a con- 
tractor, who should undertake to 
supply it with all necessary provi- 
sions. Thus, a Marseilles house 
during the Crimean campaign 
created plenty in the army, and 
enabled it to carry on operations. 
The military intendance contains 
men of education and abilities, 
ranking from generals to captains, 
whilst its lower posts are filled by 
non-commissioned (sub) officers. 
They should all be drafted to their 
own corps and competent employés 
engaged. Their regularity, punc- 
tuality, and rapidity would be se- 
cured. 

Every war costs men and mate- 
rials, and in order to carry it on for 
any length of time, these must be 
frequently renewed. Soldiers are 
killed by fatigue, privation, and 
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sickness, even more than by the 
sword and the bullet. Stores and 
provisions are daily consumed, de- 
stroyed, or wasted. Vast sums of 
money are profusely expended. The 
country that is able to bring forward 
a second line of trained and efficient 
soldiers, to support the thinned 
ranks of the first, in the shortest 
time—that possesses extensive de- 
potsand accumulations of provisions, 
military stores, and arms in various 
convenient and well-chosen posi- 
tions—that owns large amounts of 
available funds,—may be said to be 
the best prepared for war. The 
country that is the best prepared 
has by far the greater probability 
of success. Formerly the French 
were especially apt in getting ready 
for war. But during the last three 
campaigns—the Crimean, Italian, 
and Mexican—signs of disorder and 
neglect arose. Good fortune dis- 
entangled the skein, and gradually 
everything fell in its own place, few 
suspecting that some of the wheels 
had been out of gear. But sheer 
good fortune cannot always be 
relied upon. Marshal Bugeaud 
asked for 10,0000 men for the 
conquest of Algeria. The num- 
ber was thought excessive. It was 
eventually granted after strenuous 
opposition, and eighteen months 
were employed in equipping the 
expedition. But the means em- 
ployed proved just sufficient to en- 
sure success, and no more. Now, 
all is entrusted to electricity and 
steam, and a few weeks are thought 
enough to prepare for a national 
struggle. Mistaken calculations 
produce terrible consequences. 
(Surely General Trochu was embued 
with a prophetic spirit.) It was 
impossible to imagine efforts better 
directed and better followed up 
than those made by Prussia, since 
the commencement of the century, 
to evolve its military power. The 
armament of its infantry left Europe 
fifteen years behind. Since 1860, 
especially, the successive and well- 
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conceived measures on the part of 
that country, in increasing, improv- 
ing and consolidation its offensive 
means ought to have revealed its 
designs. The Bohemian campaign 
was the explosive result of the 
special studies of 60 years. Austria 
was utterly unprepared, full of in- 
ternal disorder, with an indifferently- 
armed infantry, and Sadowa was 
the consequence. True, Austrian 
strategy was far from faultless ; but 
the course of the catastrophe must 
be sought in state errors, rather than 
in the mistakes of a general. 

According to General Trochu, in- 
fantry is the backbone of an army. 
It is the instrument of force and 
steadiness. It is the queen of battles. 
It is ihe principal agent in combat, 
and the principal support of others. 
If it advances, the action is gained ; 
if it holds its own, it is undecided ; 
and if it recedes, it is lost. Beside 
forming the line of battle, infantry 
is forced to perform long marches 
under a weight of 71 lbs., to exe- 
cute field-works, and to keep guard 
for the rest of the army. Neyerthe- 
less, when the annual contingent 
comes in, the best and strongest 
men are selected for the following 
objects :— 

1, For the Special Corps (Artillery 
and Engineers). 

2. For the Cavalry and Military 
Train. 

3 For the Chasseurs @ fied. 

Then, picked men are selected for 
the ranks of the Imperial Guard. 
Finally, from the remainder, sifted 
and resifted as it has been of its 
most promising elements, the Infan- 
try is formed. When a battalion of 
six companies is constituted, again 
the process of picking is resorted to, 
and the most desirable men are em- 
bodied in the flank companies, leav- 
ing the most unsatisfactory and 
poorest material to become the 
mainstay of the French army. The 
positions of flank companies being 
dangerous, they suffer greatly, and 
they are once more recruited from 
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the rest of the battalion, which ends 
by being a mere shadow, without 
activity, confidence, or substance. 

To prevent Infantry from becom- 
ing enervated and deficient in soli- 
dity, General Trochu advocates that 
the elements of strength and of weak- 
ness should be evenly divided and 
equitably distributed. Lighter and 
shorter men should be admitted into 
the Cavalry. The Chasseurs @ pied 
should be broken up and drafted 
into the line. The Imperial Guard 
should be reduced by one-third. 
All soldiers now being provided with 
an equally effective rifle, the especial 
uses of Chasseurs exist no more, and 
they have ceased to be employed as 
sharpshooters. They serve no longer 
to protect the rest of the army, and 
they are only employed as a reserve. 

The number of companies in each 
battalion should be reduced to four, 
with four officers to every company ; 
to each battalion a company of sharp- 
shooters should be attached, com- 
posed of men well acquainted with 
the management of the rifle, and 
possessing especial skill in its use. 
These men should be placed in 
sheltered spots in flank and in rear, 
whence they could pick off the 
enemy’s officers and men. When 
soldiers are exposed they fire hastily 
aud at random, without even attempt- 
ing to take aim. Infantry thus con- 
stituted and steadily trained during 
peace, would inspire full confidence, 
and honour would be reaped in Jead- 
ing such troops to battle. The or- 
ganisation of regiments in time of 
war should be the same as in time of 
peace, only the number of effec- 
tives should be increased. A regi- 
ment should consist of three active 
battalions and one depdt bat- 
talion, consisting of five companies 
each. 

The improvements in arms of pre- 
cision, and the small service Cavalry 


*had rendered in the Italian cam- 


paign, have led to the general belief 
that the uses of this arm had di- 
minished, and that its numbers 
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ought to be reduced. No mistake 
could well be greater. Cavalry is 
the instrument of swiftness, and it is 
intended to create great moral effects 
which paralyse and disorganise, and 
the results of which are incalculable. 
The crowd believes that cavalry is 
hurled against the enemy in crushing 
and all-destroying masses, penetrat- 
ing the bodies of men opposed to it, 
scattering them like chaff before the 
wind with the chests of their horses, 
and slaying the individuals with the 
points of their lances and with the 
edges of their swords ;—again, an 
error. It is very seldom that steel 
meets steel in combat. Homeric 
struggles and chivalrous duels are 
rare episodes in modern warfare. 
It is the moral, and not the material 
shock that decides the crisis. Infan- 
try that should have been unable to 
demoralise by the rapidity and ac- 
curacy of its fire, and to compel to 
retreat the Cavalry charging it, 1s lost 
before receiving a sabre stroke. The 
men are cowed, and dispersed like a 
flock of sheep. The organisation 
that created their force is destroyed ; 
they are surrounded and become 
prisoners, It is impossible that a 
power capable of obtaining such re- 
sults should lose its importance. On 
the contrary, now that all tends to 
speed in execution, its importance 
will increase; but certain tra- 
ditions must be abandoned, and 
this arm must be transformed, like 
many other habits and practices of 
war. General Trochu is of opinion 
that heavy cavalry should be abo- 
lished, and that light cavalry should 
be rendered lighter still. The weight 
now carried by the horses is exces- 
sive, being 115 to 150 kil. (235 lbs, 
to 310 lbs.) ‘The weight of the har- 
ness exceeds by 7 to 15 lbs. that 
borne by English Cavalry horses, 
though these are partly bred. Ve- 
locity in action must be attained to 
escape the enemy’s missiles. The 
principle of cavalry should be light 
troopers, and strong and enduring 
horses, A number of tall strong men 
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should be transferred from the ranks 
of the Cavalry to that of the Infantry. 
In the Cavalry should be incorpo- 
rated young soldiers, well acquainted 
with horses, or displaying an apti- 
tude for horsmanship. Immense 
horses, casks and cuirasses, should 
become reminiscences of the past, 
and only one description of Cavalry 
should exist. The horses should 
be laden as little as possible, but 
during a campaign light vehicles 
should follow to carry the impedt- 
menta. It must be observed that 
this plan of the unification of Cavalry 
has not been approved by French 
military writers, and that even Gene- 
ral D’Azemar, in his work La Verite 
sur UArmée Frangaise, whilst ad- 
miring greatly the book forming the 
subject of this paper, and agreeing 
with nearly every one of General 
Trochu’s statements and recommen- 
dations, strongly dissents from the 
one in question. 

General Trochu is prepared for a 
strenuous opposition to all proposed 
reforms, especially with reference to 
the Cavalry. Howto abolish the 
splendid Cuirassiers, whose magnifi- 
cent charges at Eylau, Borodino, 
and Waterloo, have almost rendered 
them legendary heroes? He quotes, 
however, General Morand, who, 
though a great admirer of this branch 
of the service, writes :—“ Like sava- 
ges, who believe themselves more ter- 
rible as they render themselves more 
hideous, we cover our best soldiers 
with huge bags of bearskin, which 
crush thoseunhappy beings, and cause 
laughter by the attitudes they assume 
to maintain their equilibrium. We 
place copper boxes on the heads of 
our soldiers, to attract the rays of the 
sun ; and we attach to them horse- 
hair, to excite the power of the wind, 
and to cause distortion of the facial 
muscles by the efforts to seem at ease. 

All progress has been opposed. 
Napoleon refused to admit that 
steam could replace wind as a motive 
power ; and thirty years afterwards 
the French Admirals, Hugon and 
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Lalande, would not acknowledge 
that the stream of vapour which en- 
gaged Watt’s attention when issuing 
from a kettle, could have become 
the principal instrument of naval 
warfare. 

General Renard, of the Belgian 
Ary, was astounded, in 1857, at the 
apathy that reigned in the French 
army, in spite of the progress sur- 
rounding it. Its regulations he con- 
sidered the most incomplete in 
Europe, and General Trochu be- 
lieves them antiquated and com- 
plicated. Generally speaking, troops 
hurrying to the field of battle 
hastily take their places. When, 
either in deploying or in forming 
attacking columns they hear the 
dull thud of bullets striking against 
human bodies, and behold their 
comrades falling around them, they 
become impatient and nervous, and 
rush against the enemy to destroy 
the evil in its source. This dis- 
orderly charge of the soldiers creates 
serious mischief; it paralyses the 
action of the cavalry, and does not 
allow the artillery time to effect its 
objects. Moreover, tactical com- 
binations are disconcerted by pre- 
mature movements. General Tro- 
chu attributes this want of calm 
and steadiness to the ardent and 
impressionable national temper—to 
the training, especially during the 
African campaigns, where continual 
but partial engagements against an 
insidious foe gave rise to numerous 
sanguinary episodes, sometimes of 
adramatic nature, which exercised 
the intelligence of soldiers and 
officers to the highest degree, and 
promoted the present excess of 
military individualism—and, finally, 
to the existing regulation of the 
manceuvres. ‘The French practical 
tactics have something loose and 
unconnected which requires amend- 
ing, for great operations demand 
calm, order, and method. Napoleon 
I, said that the tactics of war should 
be changed every ten years, if it be 
intended to retain superiority. In- 
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stead of which, in France, we couple 
together the most inveterate routine 
and the most crude innovation. 
The French army contains the effete 
side by side with the untried. 
Alterations are ordered in a hap- 
hazard, disjointed, planless fashion. 

The French infantry manceuvres 
are based on those introduced at 
Potsdam by Frederick the Great, 
with few additions and modifications, 
brought in in 1831 and 1862. 
Europe owed to Prussia its military 
changes in 1757, as it owed to that 
state, in 1866, the improvements in 
its armaments. It is an astonishing 
fact that the French drill is to the 
present day that of Frederick II. 
General Trochu, after giving some 
technical details, which could only 
interest professional readers, advo- 
cates a thorough simplification of 
the actual system. Recruits are 
placed under an elaborate and ut- 
terly useless course of instruction, 
whilst squad and battalion drill are 
obsolete, complicated, and imprac- 
ticable. The tactics of battle are 
even worse, for to the elaborate 
movements of a review are super- 
added a number of field evolutions 
impossible to execute in the face of 
the enemy. The consequence was, 
that in spite of the France that 
decreed indefeasible regulations, the 
France that fought called into exist- 
ence, on the field of battle, new 
tactics that destroyed all the edifice 
of Frederick the Great. These 
tactics, bestowed on France in 1796 
and 1800, are written nowhere. 
What Rosbach was to France, Jena 
proved to Prussia,—a starting-point 
for successive improvements, which 
culminated with Prussia in Sadowa. 
Great defeats ought to cause the fall 
of an injurious order of ideas, and to 
lead up to victory. Leaving the 
theory of tactics untouched, Moreau 
and Bonaparte brought victory to 


_ the armies of France in defiance of 


all regulations. General Trochu 


advocates the greatest simplicity and 
ease on the field of battle. 
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regulations, according to General 
Morand, ought to be comprised 
within a few pages. Unfortunately, 
modern French officers are adverse 
to any change. They will not give 
up the traditions of the past. Theo- 
rists in vain add rule to rule; and 
generals, with the whole 846 rules 
in their heads, are often incapable 
of leading an army against the 
enemy. They hesitate before the 
embarras du choix, and the soldiers 
choose for themselves, and rush for- 
ward. General Trochu urges that 
the solid and simple manceuvres of 
the Empire should be embodied in a 
short code, and taught to the army ; 
otherwise, whilst the French fol- 
low the tactics of Frederick II., 
foreigners will adopt those of the 
Republic and Empire. The move- 
ment to the right or the left, to the 
front or the rear, of small bodies of 
men, acting as sharpshooters, and 
their quick deployment, form the 
only description of manceuvres pos- 
sible and desirable on the field of 
battle. 

Prussia learnt new principles and 
practices in the Italian and American 
wars, silently adopted them, experi- 
mented tpon them on a small scale 
in the Danish war, and being satis- 
fied with their result, carried them 
out triumphantly in the great enter- 
prise, for which it had been long, 
and, as it appeared, successfully 
preparing. 

General Trochu suggests that gym- 
nastic exercises should be daily fol- 
lowed by the soldiers to develop 
the muscular system ; that regimen- 
tal schools should impart a more 
thorough and a higher system of 
instruction ; that a practical code of 
manceuvres, consisting of only a few 
pages should be compiled ; and that 
the troops should be drilled in these 
movements in camps of instruction, 
constituted by various corps d’armée, 
each complete in all arms. 

General Trochu laments the wide 
existence of the absurd notion that 
French soldiers have only to march 
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against the enemy to conquer. No- 
thing could well be more mischievous 
than the common sayings that attri- 
bute victory to every movement of 
their army. This rash confidence 
leads to the decay of military insti- 
tutions, and gives rise to what doc- 
tors designate insidious diseases. 
They grow silently and unperceived, 
and by the time they become appa- 
rent, the mischief is too deeply 
rooted, and the case becomes hope- 
less. Mere enthusiasm can effect 
but little by itself. Volunteers only 
caused confusion and embarrass- 
ment at Valmy, Jemmapes, and at 
Nerwinde. The royalist armies of 
La Vendée failed, when fighting for 
their king, in spite of their valour 
and of the heroism of La Roche- 
jaquelin and Charette, before the 
superior organisation and discipline 
of the Republican troops. The High- 
landers, though animated by fiery 
zeal for the Stuarts, notwithstanding 
their transient success at Preston- 
Pans, succumbed eventually before 
the steady regularity of the Hano- 
verian legions at Culloden. Gari- 
baldi, that bold partisan leader, was 
far from achieving, in 1866, all that 
had been expected of him, and no 
longer repeated his former exploits. 
Raw enthusiasm, when unaccom- 
panied by training and discipline, 
gives way at the first check, and 
leads to serious disaster. Marshal 
Bugeaud, who was opposed for seven 
years to the English in the Penin- 
sula, avows that, with exception of 
some surprises and small engage- 
ments, in which he obtained the 
advantage, he could not beat the 
English in action. The customary 
mode of attack led to the customary 
result. The English would be posted 
in a strong defensive situation drawn 
in line, and would stand with 
grounded arms, calm, and impassible; 
whilst the French, determined to 
seize the bull by the horns, would 
start forward from a thousand paces 
off, with a rush, shouting “ Vive 
? Empereur,” and raising their sha- 
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kos on the points of their bayonets. 
The firm red line, steady as a rock, 
would create a powerful effect on 
the minds of the French, and their 
advance would become irregular and 
hesitating. The levelling of the 
muskets against them in four move- 
ments, would further exercise a de- 
moralising effect. At fifty paces 
they would receive a galling and 
well-aimed fire, which would throw 
them into confusion. A random 
and wild discharge of their arms, 
and a hasty retreat before the En- 
glish, who, in their turn, steadily 
assailed them with the bayonet, was 
the end of all such encounters. 
This plan was never varied, and it 
was never successful, Two or three 
such onsets would be made, and the 
day would be lost. 

General Trochu describes panics 
as caused by the instinct of self-pre- 
servation, and by the spirit of imita- 
tion. Their effects may be most 
disastrous. If one horse of a flock 
gallops away, the rest follow. If 
the head of a column takes to flight, 
the rest run also, without knowing 
why or wherefore. Young soldiers 
are more liable than old soldiers to 
panics, which sometimes operate 
with irresistible force. They occur 
at night, when the enemy is supposed 
to be near; and by day, after a 
defeat, or a hotly-contested battle. 
Any unusual sight or sound, or any 


unexpected appearance, may strike’ 


the imagination, and cause the 
greatest havoc, or create the most 
senseless perturbation. A panic may 
be termed an unreasoning alarm 
without cause, or with insufficient 
cause. It cannot be arrested, but it 
may be averted by proper instruction 
and caution. Soldiers so prepared 
need never fear panics. 

Combats are the severest trials of 
war. Men differ greatly among 
themselves in daring, courage, and 
intelligence; and the same men 
differ on different days according 
to the state of their health—to their 
bodily or to their mental condition. 
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The French armies between 1805 
and 1809 were far superior morally 
to those of 1813 and 1815. When 
soldiers enter under fire then is the 
time to operate on their mind ; and 
Napoleon I., when _ exclaiming, 
“Forward, France is looking at 
you !” exercised a most magical 
effect. After an eloquent and mas- 
terly description of a field of battle, 
impossible to transcribe here, Gen. 
Trochu dwells on the necessity of 
the existence of the most absolute 
confidence between officers and sol- 
diers, and of the award of proper 
recompenses to those who deserve 
them. He has deeply investigated 
military psychology. The real cha- 
racter of men is revealed in war ; in 
all armies exist braggarts and bul- 
lies. Boastful men and loud talkers, 
theoretically brave, are apt to be- 
come silent and disconcerted at the 
approach of a combat. Some un- 
able to conquer their feelings, prac- 
tise that part of valour which is con- 
sidered to be the most discreet, and 
disappear. Others, a prey to a 
painful agitation, restrain its appear- 
ance by force of character, but are 
incapable to lead or to be led. A 
certain number, of a cool, calm, and 
apparently-mild temperament, sud- 
denly and unexpectedly become the 
bravest of the brave, and exercise, 
by the force of their example, an 
irresistible influence over the masses. 
After the battle every one re-occu- 
pies his place and resumes his for- 
mer character and countenance. All 
seek to obtain reward for success, 
and to reject responsibility for de- 
feat. The struggle for self-interest 
is substituted for the struggle with 
theenemy. Many doubtful acts are 
trumpeted forth triumphantly, and 
many noble deeds remain unrevealed 
and unrewarded. The dead, the 
wounded, and the modest and re- 
tiring are always in the wrong, whilst 


the pushing and forward are always 


in the right. It must not be for- 
gotten that the moral condition of 
armies depends much on the influ- 
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ence that acts of recompense exer- 
cise on the spirit of its individual 
members, and on the judgments 
they pass upon them. 

Organisation alone can resist un- 
der reverses, and save the country. 
Such was the opinion of Napoleon 
III. The organisation of the French 
army, according to General Trochu, 
consists less in the recruiting laws 
and the increase of effectives, than 
in the correction of some errors and 
in the perfectionment of means. 
With reference to the numbers of 
the army, General Trochu assumes 
that peace will continue in Europe, 
the Emperor having proclaimed his 
peaceful intentions. He basis, there- 
fore, his calculations on that belief. 
To obtain the raw material, he would 
prefer the plan of compulsory per- 
sonal service for all young men for 
a brief period, according to the 
Prussian system. But that system 
being impracticable in France, re- 
course must be had to the old 
method of a limited number among 
the available young men, to be 
drawn annually by lots, The num- 
ber should be 100,000 a year, to 
serve for éight years, five of which 
in the active army, and three in the 
reserve ; the standard height should 
be reduced from 1.56 metres to 1.54 
(abont 5 feet 1 inch English), Thus 
a nominal of 800,000 would be ob- 
tained, yielding an effective force of 
700,000 men; deducting 150,000 
for Algerian, colonial, and garrison 
duty, 550,000 men could be brought 
into the field against any enemy. 
General Trochu does not anticipate 
the invasion of France by a million 
of men ; but, should so improbable 
an event occur, all the old soldiers 
between twenty-eight and forty years 
old would be called out, and were 
they insufficient, all valid men up to 
forty years of age who had escaped 
the conscription would be sum- 
moned to defend the country in 
danger,” and then the whole of 
France would be in arms. The 
French have slept on self-satisfaction 
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too long ; let them arouse themselves 
from their lethargy, and set their 
house in order whilst there is yet 
time. 

It is to be observed from the 
above that General Trochu contem- 
plated the formation of a peace es- 
tablishment of 800,000 men ; about 
twice as many as the Emperor Na- 
poleon possessed when he declared 
war to Prussia last July. On the 
other hand, General D’Azemar, 
whom we have already quoted, and 
who seems to have formed a remark- 
ably accurate idea of the enormous 
power wielded by Prussia, thinks it 
quite possible that ten armies of 
100,000 men each might be led 
against France, and consequently 
considers a field force of 550,000 
soldiers inadequate to defend his 
country. He almost foresaw a strug- 
gle with Germany, and felt that 
France in her state of preparedness 
would be unable to cope with it. 
As even the figures demanded by 
General Trochu would have proved 
insufficient in the present Titantic 
struggle, it is evident that at the 
earliest opportunity universal com- 
pulsory service will be introduced in 
France, in even a more stringent de- 
gree than in Prussia, so as to place 
the two countries on more equal 
terms for the next conflict, perhaps 
more sanguinary than this, that will 
undoubtedly ensue within the next 
ten years, 

General Trochu’s admirable work, 
which is full of deep thought, of 
philosophical knowledge of human 
nature, and of practical and minute 
acquaintance with military art— 
though possibly a trifle too dogma- 
tic—concludes with a brief summing 
up of the principles he enunciates. 
These are embodied in a series of 
recommendations intended to re- 
medy the more or less radical faults 
of the French army. ‘They are as 
follows :— 

1. To establish a system of edu- 
cation suitable to the French nature, 
disposition, virtues, and foibles. 
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2. To codify the rules and regu- 
lations in a small compass, and to 
render their knowledge and obser- 
vance imperative upon all. 

3. To abandon exoneration, do- 
tation, premiums, and peculation. 
To remove from families the notion 
that money will do the duty of per- 
sonal service towards the state. To 
discard the idea that the best armies 
are those that contain most old 
soldiers. To allow pensions only 
after thirty years’ service, so as to 
discourage the idea of men remain- 
ing all their lives in the army. To 
compel officers, up to captains, to 
retire after twenty-five years. 

4. To raise the spirit of hierarchy, 
ohedience, and discipline, by secur- 
ing to each depositary of military 
power independence in the use of 
his functions. 

5. To introduce special principles 
of promotion. 

6. To reorganise military adminis- 
tration. 

7. To prepare for war during 
peace. 

8. To concentrate the troops in 
army corps, and to increase the 
number of camps of instruction. 

9. To modify the composition of 
infantry and of cavalry. 

1o. To reconstruct the drill and 
manceuvres of troops of all arms, 
simplifying them andrendering them 
adapted to the requirements of the 
day. 

The above reads like a formidable 
bill of indictment against the late 
government of France. All who 
have perused with attention the 
accounts of the war that have been 
so ably recorded in the press, must 
perceive that General Trochu has 
pointed out the worst blots of the 
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French military system. Every re- 
commendation he makes forms the 
obverse of one of the causes that 
led to the overthrow of the French 
armies. The laws of exoneration 
that have produced substitutes in- 
ferior, morally and physically, to 
those legitimately called upon to 
serve their country—the presence of 
old soldiers with all their vices, in- 
competent officers, and of worn-out 
aged generals—the want of a high 
professional and moral education 
among all ranks, teaching not merely 
technical subjects, but inculcating 
duty to God and to the country— 
the insubordination, disobedience, 
and lack of respect of the men to- 
wards their superiors—the total igno- 
rance of strategy, and even of the 
ordinary tactics of the battle-field, 
of the generals—the signal incapacity 
and utter inefficiency of the military 
administration—the complete ab- 
sence of preparation for war and of 
cohesion among the troops — the 
faulty construction of the infantry, 
which is weak and deficient in sub- 
stance and solidity, and of the caval- 
ry, which is over-weighted—and the 
imperfection and complication of the 
French drill and manceuvres, and of 
the rules defining them—have all 
contributed more or less to the pro- 
duction of the succession of the 
greatest military disasters that ever 
befel a powerful nation. Let us 
hope that General Trochu, who so 
well foresaw the evil he could not 
avert, will succeed, when his un- 
happy country shall rise like a new 
phoenix from its ashes, in creating 
an army that may render the soil of 
France safe from invasion, and re- 
store to it some of its old glories. 
James PiccioTro, 
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WELLS BY THE WAYSIDE. 


Ir came to pass one evening that we 
found ourselves within a deep gorge 
sunk among craggy mountains, after 
scaling the summit of a noble eleva- 
tion, the accomplishing of which had 
entailed a rough eight or ten miles’ 
walk. As the shadows fell, gloomier 
seemed the precipitous walls of rock 
that held in their grasp a long reach 
of lake, then dark and mysterious, 
along whose shore lay the rough 
path we traversed. With several 
long miles before us, and shut in on 
three sides by severe barriers of rock, 
and wearied, moreover, by the heat 
of the day just closing in, a kind of 
shudder passed across us at the 
severe character of the place. Hence 
it was with peculiar force to please 
and reassure us, that we suddenly 
came across an aged woman beside 
the way, filling her vessel at a way- 
side spring. ‘To our much refresh- 
ment, she gave us of her water, pure, 
fresh, and eool. How it invigorated, 
that draught of mountain water, while 
the sight of a kindly human face, 
after the solitude and solemnity of 
the mountains, gave fresh cheer to 
the spirit. We exchanged a few 
friendly words with the old crone, 
whose face had gathered something 
of the severity of the scene, and 
passed more lighthearted on our 
way. Were not friendly strangers in 
the world, and did not the star, 
brightly shining over a broad shoul- 
der of the mountain, lend its aid to 
brighten our way ? 

Few gifts to weary men, whether 
in the open field, or deep in some 
valley, or placed high on the hills, 
are more gracious, or more beautiful, 


or more acceptable, than these wells 


by the wayside, whereat may we 
thirsty mortals stay to recruit our 
energy for the remainder of our jour- 
ney. When they occur unexpectedly 


they are the more welcome ; even as 
all comings of joy. There may also 
the wild, free tenants of earth and 
air quench their thirst and be gone. 
Beside them grow most luxuriantly 
the tender graces of the fields. 
Never so green the moss as there ; 
grass never so silky. Coming up 
mysteriously from unknown regions 
of the earth, their crystal wells up 
into the light, like a noble deed from 
a good man’s heart. Food for mus- 
ing is there in those clear springs, 
their gritty particles and substance 
of the ground relinquished in earth 
below, and they, pure and simple 
and free, as when the water hung 
high in sunset. Dancing merrily on, 
they hasten seaward again; going 
for use among the dwellings of men, 
as brook or river. For what is a river, 
rolling along in majestic volume with 
mightresistless, but collected springs? 
A spring is expressive of permanence 
and evanescence: its contour and 
surroundings the same for years, its 
water fleeting momentarily. The 
same gracious gifts it offers, day by 
day, to prince or beggar, horse or 
hound, bird or insect ; but the water 
we drink of to-day may but lately 
have glistened on the crest of the 
Andes, and to-morrow be floating in 
heaven as a far white cloud. 

What would not many a wounded 
and dying soldier, now lying on the 
soil of France, give for one drop of 
such water! For it is remarkable 
the craving thirst for pure cold water, 
when poor humanity lies in its sore 
extremity. No wine for us then ; 
give but the pure element, and God 
bless you ! Many a brave fellow has 
shared his last drop of water with a 
wounded brother, thus shewing mort 
valour than when the shout of battle 
passed along the lines. We wonder, 
as we write, if the thought of sup- 
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plying cold spring water in readiness 
for the battle ever occurred to the 
great strategist Moltke: probably 
so, for great forethought has charac- 
terised the Prussians in this disas- 
trous and lamentable war. 

But this is a digression : to return. 
More endowed for homely purposes 
are these wells by the wayside, full 
of pleasant uses to cottage dwellings. 
Beside them sing happy children, 
playing awhile on the grass, ere 
taking home the life-giving water, 
or staying, in spring, to cull the 
primroses that often grow there. 
Don’t you hear the mellow song of 
the blackbird from the budding haw- 
thorn, as you stay a moment to 
watch the group of youngsters scat- 
tered about the grass on the way- 
side, and making chains of daisies 
for the neck of that lassie with the 
long flaxen hair? Ah! their laughter 
has scared the bird ; but what of that, 
is not their voice as pleasant as his 
of the yellow bill, and are not their 
eyes a little brighter than the gloss 
of his black coat? We are not sure 
but what the contented little song 
of that tiny girl, playing with larch- 
blossom, is a trifle sweeter than the 
song of any bird. Sometimes the 
grey old labourer comes from a 
neighbouring cottage ; his muscular 
force, so fertile of old, reduced now 
to daily carrying of the water needed 
for his daughter’s family, with whom 
he passes a quiet old age. If you 
were to speak with him of the pre- 
sent war, he would discourse of 
“Old Boney,” and the “ Peninsular 
War,” and the palmy days of the 
great Wellington, There occasion- 
ally the weary postman stoops to 
drink, none more deserving, for his 
walk is long and his pay probably 
short. Could we but glance into 
his wallet, we might utter many a 
“well, well!” at the strange revela- 
tions, if only the genius of the spring 
might quicken our sight to penetrate 
those filmy covers. The country 
surgeon, musing on a case such as 
he has neither seen nor read of be- 
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fore, pauses a moment to allow his 
much-ridden horse to drink from the 
little stream below the well. There 
come village maidens, fresh and 
healthy, with bright summer looks, 
and faces free from care, to tell each 
other sometimes the secret held dear- 
est. That sonsie lassie, with dark 
hair hanging free, and bare well- 
shaped arm, supporting a vessel filled 
and placed on her head, would not 
have disgraced the days of ancient 
Greece. That eye you see flashing 
in merriment as she chatters to a 
village companion, is enough, when 
needed, to keep at a distance any 
youthful Damon of the village. 
Thither come the old crones, and 
stay by the hour to gossip about 
everybody’s business but their own, 
and swell the latest news before 
passing it on to the next. There 
the passing traveller, dusty and foot- 
sore, waits a little ere he advances, 
as sight of the agreeable spring 
cheers him by a plentiful supply of 
cold water, to cool his heated brow, 
after assuaging the thirst of the road. 
Thankful, he rests, before the miles 
again claim him for their own. So 
manifold, so numerous, so diverse, 
the comers at a wayside well : drawn 
by a common necessity, and satisfied 
with a common gift. 

Along the highway of life are 
many springs, fitted to give a momen- 
tary ease from the dust and weariness 
of the way. Of the settled princi- 
ples, and abiding consolations, and 
the Unseen Arm, that supports us on 
the way, we speak not now ; but of 
those rills of daily satisfaction, 
threads and drops of comfort, titties 
that beguile the length of the road, 
unexpected drops of cool water, that 
lessen care and come as snatches of 
refreshment, falling in among the 
heavier concerns of life to reduce 
their weight, and help us more 
cheerily to bear our own special 
burdens. Such snatches of refresh- 
ment that come to our hand without 
special seeking, caught when in the 
way of duty, and taken as it were 
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without stopping, we shall do well 
to enjoy; for thereby not only are 
we greatly cheered, but strengthened 
for the rest of the way, and likely 
the better to take up our course with 
firm step and hopeful spirits and 
thankful heart. There are men who 
seem purposely to shun all times 
and opportunities of relief from the 
severe march of life ; who, one would 
think, count eujoyment a crime and 
ease of heart injurious, and who 
seem to pride themselves on shew- 
ing that they can get on without 
the amenities and amusements and 
cheery social intercourse of life. 
Such a disposition is born of wrong 
views. Fearful of running all life 
into frivolity and thoughtless levity, 
there are men who school themselves 
into austere habits of life, and crush 
any merriment of heart as they would 
a misdemeanour. True, the eterni- 
ties stare us in the face, and life is 
a grand and solemn’ measure, and 
time passes with step so certain, and 
our behaviour is so fraught with 
grave consequences, that we need 
often pause and bethink ourselves. 
But these little cisterns of the way 
are gifts; slight them not, or yours 
the loss. To lift our spirits a little 
as we pass, they are sent by One who 
knows us best—knows us thoroughly. 
And it is sometimes surprising, even 
to ourselves, how a little relief, 
coming thus suddenly among the 
sterner duties of life, can cheer us as 
it does. We find a great freedom 
open round us instantly, and a sense 
of relief as puzzling as it is effica- 
cious. Besides, such pauses and 
changes tend to clear the mind, just 
as a draught of clear spring-water 
clears the mouth from the dust of 
the road, when we obtain juster 
views of things, and look at our 
position through a more transparent 
atmosphere. And not seldom does 
the high relief sent us by the All-wise 
come in the guise of some trifling 
event, or with but little show in the 
coming, and marked ony by the un- 
failing ease it brings. 
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The worth of such wells by the 
wayside is mainly in proportion to 
their nearness to the road. Most 
conducive to cheerfulness, and best 
available for use are those minor 
sources of refreshment and pleasure 
that lie close beside us in our daily 
walks of life. And many such there _ 
are: feeders to the common stock 
of human happiness, rills whose 
united waters largely help us in our 
work. Of these we propose to con- 
sider a few, such as are within the 
reach of most men, though of course 
circumstance and individuality vary 
the nature of these minor sources of 
relief and enjoyment. And here 
we would remark that life has need 
of them to cheer its solemnity. 

We must consider such wells by 
the wayside just as they occur to 
the mind while writing, without any 
special order or arrangement. But 
foremost among them we think of 
intercourse with a tried friend. 
Few of the lesser incentives to con- 
sistent conduct equal this source of 
satisfaction and enjoyment. Granted 
we have one true friend of sterling 
worth, whose good opinion is praise, 
and whose sympathy approbation, 
we have one of the strongest aids to 
right living, and one of the best 
guides of conduct. Such a friend 
must of necessity be a good man ; 
and his influence is greater if older 
and more experienced than our- 
selves. He is like a sign-post in 
perplexity, when we are in doubt 
about our way; we discern the 
right road more clearly by his shew- 
ing. When sorrow comes, then 
comes the special power of a friend ; 
for we seem to need sympathy much 
more in sorrow than in joy. Then 
indeed is he like a spring beside our 
path, cooling, cheering, strengthen- 
ing us. Most likely he has gone 
through similar sorrow himself, and 
so can the better alleviate ours. 
The highest form of human friend- 
ship is rare; but where enjoyed no 
earthly satisfaction can equal it. To 
go through life, side by side with 
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such a friend, is like carrying with 
us a supply of clear cold water along 
a dusty way. Ever ready of access, 
we draw largely from such a source, 
and give our aid in return. The 
example of a true friend and worthy 
man, aids us much in sustaining the 
_ conflict of life. A kindly human 
countenance hath yet great conso- 
ling power ; just as in the days of 
Solomon. And then we are both 
travellers on the same road; here 
lies great part of the mutual assis- 
tance. What each gives each 
contributes. We can draw large 
supplies from such wells of sympa- 
thy, A masterly friendship of this 
exalted kind speaks well for poor 
humanity. Our own tone of moral 
being is raised by seeing in such a 
friend a noble love of what is good. 
Baseness forms no ground for such 
friendship ; but truth and upright- 
ness are its only foundation. A 
friend of this highest kind must be 
esteemed above ourselves, hence 
veneration forms part of true friend- 
ship. And how enjoyable are times 
of deep communion with such a 
friend, and close interchange of 
feelings and ideas, not given out to 
men at large! One of the most 
lamentable attendants on life, short 
of actual wrong, is the difficulty of 
communion of heart. The best 
part of us is often not even known 
to those dearest to us; while we 
shrink instinctively from laying open 
our choicest feelings and thoughts 
to any but those within the nearest 
circle. A right hearty friend, if we 
have the happiness to possess one, 
stands within the charmed ring, and 
takes his fellowship concerning our 
highest hopes and aims. To him 
are breathed convictions of faith, 
objects of hope, and subjects of 
love, told to none other on earth ; 
while his fellowship confirms us 
therein. The way seems easier and 
the time shorter, as such draughts 
are taken beside the road. We 
drink, and are refreshed ; grasping 
again our staff with firmer hand, 
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and shouldering our wallet with a 
lighter heart. 

Another pleasant halting - place 
beside the way, consists in reading 
the words of good men and great, 
shed like leaves on the river of time. 
Many a soul has been strangely 
cheered by the felt sympathy with 
some writer, whose words fell like a 
stream of light on a dull day. Very 
copious wells are these writings of 
good men, accessible when all other 
human intercourse fails; reaching 
the heart sometimes straight as an 
arrow ; passing even into the minds 
of the blind; taken for assistance 
at odd moments snatched in the 
midst of work and worry ; strong to 
warn, or encourage, or console ; 
beguiling us from our selfish sor- 
rows ; raising us above the little de- 
tails of our daily calling; opening 
out wider fields for thought, and 
giving more food for contempla- 
tion. From books we can take 
draughts to suit our requirements, 
and when weared can instantly lay 
aside the mute companionship of 
leaves. When jaded and out of 
sorts, and angry with ourselves for 
being so, the pages of some delight- 
ful essayist may restore the harmony 
required, and throw back into its 
own proper significance that which 
worried us just before. © When 
perplexed or annoyed the mind 
may become settled again as we 
con the life of some great man 
struggling through difficulties, and 
bearing himself bravely in the pelt- 
ing shower of adversity, to come out 
the abler man and better. When 
some sore distress has come upon 
us, even then may the kindly words 
of some true man soothe and invigo- 
rate us. They lie close beside our 
way, such words of the elders of 
time, and we may drink of their 
waters almost without pausing on 
our journey. By this means, also, 
are brought to us the experience and 
counsel of those with whom no 
other life communion were possible, 
and whom we feel we should have 
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loved to know as brethren. One 
good book, even one true senti- 
ment, may aid in the formation of 
character to a thousand persons. 
We have a community of interest in 
a good book, be it of whatsoever 
kind it may ; just as traveller after 
traveller stays to drink from a way- 
side well, leaving its supply undi- 
minished for those who follow. 
Wonderfully may we be with- 
drawn from our own particular trials 
or sorrows by looking upon good 
paintings and other works of art. 
Each true artist is as a benevolent 
philanthropist, placing drinking- 
fountains along the highway of 
life. Art is essentially liberal: for 
enjoyment of all. Many a delinea- 
tion of some historical scene strikes 
at once the proper chord in the be- 
holder, and conveys the lesson of 
the position as no words could so 
quickly do. The appeal is very 
powerful : it is like a second enact- 
ment under our own eyes. How 
able, again, to wean us out of our- 
selves, and bring a more healthy 
tone to the mind, and make us think 
less of injury and more of our pri- 
vileges, are those portrayals of na- 
tural scenery that bring instantly 
before us the peace, or gloom, or 
strife, the quietude or wildness, of 
the yarious aspects of this globe! 
Long may we gaze before a lovely 
bit of landscape rendered on can- 
vas, until we forget ourselves and 
the present, and are in spirit ac- 
tually contemplating the beauty de- 
lineated! It surely is no slight 
gain, no mean refreshment at this 
wayside well, that we can gaze for a 
long time upon some transcendently 
beautiful but evanescent scene, such 
as a sunset on the Atlantic, done 
into permanence on the canvas. 
Admiration may so rise within us 
that, if anything vexed us before, 
for the time at least it is gone—lost 
under the potency of beauty. <Any 
true beauty cheers us, because it is an 
' assurance of a controlling Order, 
beyond and above and apart from 
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the discords of time. A sweet child’s 
face, breaking into dimples, and 
shaded by a wide garden-hat, may 
prove a veritable bit of sunshine 
for us, and merge criticism in admi- 
ration. A pure white statue may be 
to us a spiritual apparition, charm- 
ing away any lingerings of discontent. 
Largely are we indebted to artists 
for the relief afforded by placing 
these wells by the wayside. 

One of the deepest and coolest 
and purest of the wells by the way- 
side of life is music, whose power 
to allay the thirst of the heart, dusty 
with the long way, is great as it is 
delicate and mysterious. Often we 
are beguiled from the travail of the 
way by sweet sounds entering the 
inner recesses of our nature, and 
charming away any disquietude or 
perplexity or sorrow: if not alto- 
gether removing the latter, yet so 
softening its harsher lines that a 
tenderness takes the place of de- 
spondency, and hope lifts her stan- 
dard in the soul once more. Few 
things in life form a wider contrast 
to our common moments than those 
occasions when the message of some 
sweet melody is carried far within 
us, and we become all subject to 
its power, forgetful of ourselves, and 
receiving the beauty and grandeur 
of the universe borne in upon us by 
a human voice, or some pleasant 
flute or other instrument—a message 
prophetic of the future. Then more 
than commonly do troubles and the 
smaller vexations of life leave us, 
going away from us on all sides, 
like startled flies, and leaving us in 
amagiccircle. We are more readily 
won over by music than by almost 
any other thing. The majority of 
men yield to the sway of music, and 
are moved to a wide sympathy, 
having their souls invigorated for 
better things, as, on the wings of 
some strong bird, they pass beyond 
the tyranny of little cares and gain 
the bright free ether. We do well 
to halt now and then at these way- 
side wells, refreshing ourselves by a 
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cool draught, before passing on up 
the highway of life. How many of 
us could tell certain occasions when 
a touching or martial air broke the 
outworks of grief that bound us, and 
dispelled the gloominess of our sky, 
and let in the cheerful light upon 
our path. Then again the charm of 
music is often greatest when arising 
from some simple melody, open alike 
to all men: just as the spring beside 
the way benefits alike the beggar or 
the prince. It is not often that the 
chief powers of sound come with 
elaborate orchestras: a pure plain 
air is more frequently fraught with 
strength to the heart. And this is 
good ; for here rich and poor meet 
alike. Just when men are most 
weighted with sorrow or care, may 
a tone of music enter the mind, 
taking away all, or nearly all its 
oppression, and bringing a relief 
truly wonderful. We may also /re- 
quently draw relief from music : it is 
close at hand with many of us, and 
we need scarcely pause on the road 
as we stoop to drink. Purest and 
most etherial of sensuous enjoy- 
ments, it may be this is the cause of 
its great success in weaning us from 
the burden of life, and imparting 
fresh elasticity to the step, and a 
more cheerful view of things. Cer- 
tain it is that, as a diversion, music 
has great power ; we are by it easily 
turned aside into healthier views 
and a more cheerful tone of mind. 
In the heat of the heart it comes 
with cooling power, allaying its fever 
like a taste of pure water. 

Often and again we come to plea- 
sant halting-places on our way that 
shorten the seeming of the miles, 
agreeable spots on the road, where 
we can “rest and be thankful.” 
We purposely take into considera- 
tion such as occur along the com- 
mon every-day lifé of quiet, ordi- 
nary people. And among the com- 


mon events of the day, that by their . 


frequency exert a considerable power 
over our happiness, comes the post 
time and its string of letters. Now 
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the receipt of Aearty letters is a 
spring of pleasure. Thereby is our 
trust in humanity increased, and our 
goodwill for men in general enlarged. 
The expression of kindly feeling 
from a good man tightens our hold 
of what is good, and sends us forth 
into the outer world with a kindlier 
disposition and a mind braced for 
conflict with selfishness and evil. 
The sympathy of one noble spirit 
encourages us wonderfully : we gird 
on our armour with more deter- 
mined strain. It is surprising, when 
we have had a long struggle with 
the world and found many men of 
a grasping and over-reaching ten- 
dency, how a word from a sound 
and true man can restore our con- 
fidence and strengthen our steps. 
We drink in such expressions as 
travellers the pleasant waters of a 
wayside well, after a dry and dusty 
journey across a wide moor. If we 
chance to wake up in the morning 
with a peculiar weight upon us (as 
so common if under heavy trouble), 
or only a vague sense of care and 
the general responsibility of life so 
difficult to shake away, the recep- 
tion of one full, frank, hearty letter 
from a distant friend will do much 
to banish despondency, and help us 
to recover cheerful views of life, and 
go forth to the work of the day ina 
more cheerful frame of mind, As 
we sit down to our breakfast-table 
the mere sight on an envelope of the 
handwriting of some old and tried 
friend does one good, apart from 
any interesting contents within. It 
is very agreeable thus to be thought 
of across the miles, and to hold 
communication with those we may 
not have seen for years; the plea- 
sure being greater as the intercourse 
is farther removed from all worldly 
interest. Coming at the opening of 
the day, such friendly letters cast a 
cheerful light across the hours, help 
us as with a brother's arm and a 
sister's sympathy. Cheery words 


cost us nothing, addressed to a bro- 
ther in distress ; to Aim they may 
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chance to be the one signal of aid, 
the one assurance needed of the 
sympathy of all good men, and so 
may inspire the man with fresh 
courage and renewed patience. 
Seeing that men are strangely 
affected by little things, and the 
sum of our comfort or hope is often 
made up for the moment by trifling 
causes, we do well to throw in our 
little drops of aid whenever we find 
a traveller wearied and fainting by 
the way. One touch of genuine 
compassion has great power to raise 
the downcast into fresh efforts and 
induce new hopes. Large draughts 
of assistance may thus be taken 
from the kindly words of a friend. 
Copious fountains by the wayside 
present themselves in the study and 
admiration of the works of God. 
Nothing is more calculated to draw 
us out of ourselves, and make us 
forget alike our joys and sorrows, 
than the contemplation of beauty in 
nature, whether in the harmonious 
colouring of an insect’s wing, the 
graceful form of a pendulous birch, 
or the lines of some distant moun- 
tain. When we have reached an 
enthusiasm forgetful uf self, then do 
we bring the right sp:rit to the work, 
and drink most fully, to our great 
refreshment. Now, the study of 
nature is more or less within the 
reach of all; poor as well as rich 
may in some way or other penetrate 
into the recesses of order and design 
shewn in all the works of God, 
when the discovery of any truth or 
beauty or plan goes to make us 
lighter of heart and tend to help us 
on our way. The rapt contempla- 
tion of any object of supreme beauty; 
as a young girl’s countenance touch- 
ed with adoration, or a_ sentinel 
heron by a fir-fringed lake, or lines 
of blue hills caught between the sides 
of a wooded valley, or the bright 
shield of the moon careering in the 
ample sky ; has a singularly invigo- 
rating power; we leave ourselves, 
as it were, for a while, and exult in 
freedom of spirit, Into this study 
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of the works of God we can turn 
aside quickly out of the highways of 
life, or indeed as we pass along them 
can we so inspect and admire ; for 
the intimate and essential nature of 
the simplest things around us is 
shrouded in mystery such as the 
most gifted of men cannot fathom. 
Deeper and deeper as we go into 
the heart of things the more recesses 
do we discover ; so that we need not 
go far out of our way to seek objects 
of study ; they lie at our doors, so 
that a lifetime may be spent in 
studying a few plants or animals 
such as are on either hand, without 
our having exhausted the subjects 
or arrived at a true knowledge of 
their being. Study of the works of 
God tends to make us more cheer- 
ful ; this as regards the great majo- 
rity of men. A pure and healthy 
source of enjoyment and relief thus 
is near us all: beside our path, 
And then occasionally we may have 
brought to us large refreshment of 
this kind, by surveying the wide gran- 
deur and beauty of favoured spots of 
earth where we can rest and admire, 
gathering to ourselves the potency 
of field, wood, rock, and fall, and 
yielding to their influence to dispel 
any lurking cares. As affording a 
wide change from the common 
occupations of men in general, study 
of nature comes as a charming 
relief, turning the mind into broader 
fields of investigation, and opening 
out wider prospects for the spirit’s 
vision. The discovery of more 
latent beauty of design, the fit- 
ness of means to an end, or the 
tracing out of beneficent provisions 
for the life and happiness of men 
and animals in general, has a won- 
derfully cheering effect upon the 
mind, throwing into the background 
any little worrying details of our 
common life. But we were speaking 
of the relief afforded by natural 
scenery : from this source the draughts 
of enjoyment are copious, and,most 
refreshing, as on we journey—the 
miles the years. It is as though the 
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gifts of earth were spread for our 
individual benefit ; and so the kind- 
ness of the Creator makes us glad. 
There is great gladness also dedu- 
cible from the observance that many 
combinations of natural things are 
evidently made for the sake of 
beauty ; their use their loveliness. 
You see work and the present seve- 
rity of life may be dispensed with in 
a higher order of things; but law, 
order, and beauty, must by necessity 
exist. And when surveying some 
grand prospect of mountain, lake, or 
sea, in manifold variation, the charm 
lies in the thought or acceptance of 
the fact that dcauty was primarily 
aimed at in making such combina- 
tion. Again, if such sweet features are 
given to nature for the beholding of 
evil man, what reserves of grandeur 
and loveliness must there not be 
for man restored and purified and 
spiritualised. At such wells by the 
wayside, assurances of the goodwill 
of our Creator, may we drink and 
be glad, knowing well enough that 
our main cause for rejoicing and 
thankfulness lies not in them; but 
as little fountains by the road, there- 
at do we well to draw what refresh- 
ment we may. The very memory 
of any peculiar spots of beauty we 
may have seen in our travels acts 
with soporific effect on the mind, as 
we revert to features so pleasing. 
Some scenes of earth are so artfully 
contrived for charm of form, that 
for hours men may gaze upon their 
proportions and colouring, wanting 
nothing for the time but to live and 
admire. Long gazing on mountain 
forms, encircling with blue and purple 
girdle some calm lake, may bring 
over the mind a strange dreamy 
spell, during which the sf/rit sleeps, 
as does the body in natural slumber 
at night. That recipient mood is a 
lofty attitude of the soul, rarely at- 
tained, and not so much attained as 
yielded to. 
of the pure element ; then is the soul 
cooled and invigorated, especially 
when admiration of the material 
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Then are we in full relish - 
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passes into adoration of the Creator 
—very notably then. Ourselves we 
leave behind and our common life, 
passing into the inner meaning of 
things, and sweeping space as with 
a seraph’ s wing. Outwardly we may 
be sitting on a stone, shore-placed 
by a romantic lake, but to all intents 
and purposes coursing with the 
clouds about the mountain’s breast, 
flashing on thought across the flood, 
or careeing in heaven as on eagle 
pens. Is that the man who but 
yesterday was plodding to his usual 
work along the brown streets of the 
common town? Verily so; but to- 
day he has reached a halting-place ; 
gone to a spring beside the way ; 
and is taking a draught or two of 
pure water there so freely offered. 
Let him regale himself while he 
may : he will soon again be on the 
march, and the miles claim him for 
their own. 

Do you not think that some of 
the most refreshing occasions you 
have known, among the ordinary 
times of life, have been those on 
which you have gazed long and far 
into the depths of the nightly sky? 
Gazed and wondered ; gazed and 
thought, and recoiled from the vast- 
ness opened up, which awed your 
soul, as you dwelt upon the amazing 
creations scattered there, and upon 
the mysteries which encircle life, 
and upon the high destinies of men. 
Then, if thought passed into hope, 
and hope into request, you found 
yourself strengthened and cooled, as 
by a draught of cool water in the 
heat. Such occasions have their 
own little power to counteract the 
trivialties of life, and keep in our 
view the primary object of existence, 
as well as to check undue estimation 
of ourselves and our concerns ; lead- 


ing thought to take a wider range, 
and investing life with a more solemn 
import. 

Gathered now and then out of the 
common round of daily life at home, 
come twilight times, between work 
and rest, 


when evening seems to 
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pause a moment before passing into 
night, and we take thankfully the 
quiet gloaming with its shadows and 
seclusion: if in late autumn, when 
the outer world begins to look wintry, 
and gloomy mists fill the air, and 
evening shews darkly through the 
windows, while we gather in the rich 
fire-glow about the hearth of home, 
there pertains a special comfort and 
relief to the time, as we rest in the 
interval between day with its work 
and night with its repose, and enjoy 
social chat with any dear companion 
of the household. How warmly 
gleams the firelight on the features 
of a friend animated with conversa- 
tion in the gloaming! How rich 
the lights playing on faces with 
striking power to bring out their 
characteristics into bold relief, set 
off by great depth of shadow! A 
beautiful face is never more lovely 
than when seen with the under fire- 
glow gleaming softly yet richly upon 
it. In such intervals of rest there is 
a peculiar homeliness and comfort, 
largely enjoyable as a contrast to 
possible vexations, and forced inter- 
views with uncongenial or grasping 
people during the day. Very likely 
such a time will restore the quiet 
tone we may have lost during the 
day by conflict with the world, and 
remove more to their proper distance 
any troublesome details of our pro- 
fession or business. Very likely the 
homely feeling will come back with 
the warm inner light of the twilight 
time, before we close our houses 
from the dreary fog, or drenching 
rain, or biting winds without. Yes; 
we are aware there is a common- 
place aspect of these things, and such 
details are essentially familiar. But 
hence their value to men at large ; 
hence their interest can never grow 
old. There is, moreover, a sacred- 
ness and ameliorating power in such 
passages of home-life that render 
them especially valuable. Out of 
such times it is given to men to 
draw much comfort and assistance 
on the highway of life, more parti- 
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cularly when the way seems tedious 
and long, and our sky, as Tennyson 
says,— 


‘*Ts dash’d with wandering isles of night.” 


Kind words spoken in the twilight, 
music in the twilight, meditation 
in the twilight, have each peculiar 
power. Inthe gleamy yet shadowy 
twilight seem we nearer the spirit 
land. 

Familiarity makes us unmindful 
of the greatest wonders. None of 
the appointments of life overflow 
with reinvigorating power for weary 
humanity like the blessed gift of 
sleep. Sleep is the death of each 
day’s life ; the yielding over alike to 
oblivion all its joys and sorrows, and 
multitudinous concerns; the sweet 
torpor of the spirit, wrapping over- 
wrought nature with a beneficial for- 
getfulness, and, in the place of the 
grave concerns of day, inducing fairy 
dreams that strangely ease the mind, 
thus freed from the body, its heavy 
companion. Sometimes it shall hap- 
pen that wondrous creations of sleep 
visit the soul with airy lightness and 
a charmed tranquillity and ethereal 
beauty, so that even we ourselves 
seem to have passed the bounds of 
life and entered with happy buoy- 
ancy upon the wide liberty, and joy- 
ous security, and warm congenial 
companionship of the spirit land. 
Dreams occasionally occur of such 
pleasing ideal, that we wake to life 
as to a great weight, and muse for a 
while upon the beauty and delicacy 
and tenderness of such creations of 
the night. Each day is a march, 
each night a halting-place. Not- 
withstanding the researches of mo- 
dern science, the condition of sleep 
is still invested with mystery. So 
strangely fashioned are we, and of so 
complex a nature, it may be doubted 
if we often or ever sleep iv fofo, with 
all powers and functions at one time. 
But how largely do we draw upon 
this source for much of our vigour of 
mind and body; what so sweet as 
yielding to sleep in utter weariness? 
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When we are bedusted of day and 
its concerns, tired with its needful 
work, and jaded and oppressed, we 
scarcely know how, it is like a 
cool draught of pure spring-water, 
to sink into calm sleep and forget. 
fulness. We draw aside out of the 
road so often to these appointed 
wells, that we are apt to forget 
and undervalue their blessedness. 
Sleep occupies so large a place m 
life, it constitutes the main rest- 
ing-places by the way; -there we 
come of necessity and habit ; if we 
miss one, all next day we resemble 
parched travellers, dusty and foot- 
sore, who count not the beauties and 
marvels on either hand, by reason 
of their individual weariness. So, 
with thanks, let us reckon up the 
worth of sleep. 

As a copious spring beside the 
highway of life, yielding many gal- 
lons per minute of clear water, we 
would deduce the records and due 
consideration of the lives of good 
men, Great means of self-encourage- 
ment lie in due estimation and 
emulation of the known worthy 
traits of men encompassed like our- 
selves with infirmities. Their good 
example spurs us on in the same 
path ; their noble endurance checks 
our selfish complaining: their sure 
reward is set asa prize before us. 
Slowly and calmly to think over the 
worth of good men, is almost sure to 
be beneficial in fortifying some of 
the minor outworks of our character, 
and inducing sincerity of purpose. 
As high respect for their excellence 
warms us into emulation, so is our 
step firmer, and our determination 
stronger, and our hope brighter. 
Thought of the strength of character 
in great men passed into their re- 
pose, animates us with fresh courage. 
Their firm foot-steps along the high- 
way of life render easier ours 
which follow. We gather vigour 
from the thought that their diffi- 
culties are for the most part ours, to 
be overcome by the same means ; 
their best aims no less ours; their 
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faith and hopes equally sustaining 
us. The life of a true man and 
good, once gone over into a great 
fact, has something very animating 
about it. Its mute appealing 
touches us more effectually than 
words. Even base men respect the 
memory of a life nobly accomplish- 
ed. This well-doing, despite many 
sad failings, but sustained by power 
divine, masters the admiration of all 
men. We look upon such lives as 
upon clouds, grey in themselves and 
but mists of air, yet invested with 
the colouring of .Heaven, If it has 
been our happy lot to have known 
such, it will do us good to muse 
upon their traits of character, and 
meditate upon the way ¢/ey were led 
all their days, safely through this 
mysterious accountable life, even 
unto theirbright and profound repose. 
Among the lesser sources of re- 
freshment and cheerfulness, placed 
alongside the highway of life, we 
will instance the love and cultivation 
of flowers. Scarcely any occupation 
has such power for inducing cheer- 
fulness, and causing us to forget any 
troubles or vexations of our own, as 
the tending of plants. The peace 
of the garden has special power to 
tranquillise. You go forth among 
your plants, and shrubs with, it may 
be, a jaded, or fretful, or ruffled 
mind ; ; perhaps contact ‘with selfish 
or unprincipled men has put you 
out, to use an expressive phrase ; 
or the day has brought details of 
work that have left their trace in a 
sense of fatigue and depression : 
you work away slowly, but steadily 
among your flowers, training, shap- 
ing, cleaning, or sowing and plant- 
ing ; by and by, in despite of your- 
self, you are surprised how cheerful 
you feel, and better satisfied with 
things in general; perhaps find 
yourself humming a snatch of an old 
tune, as you rectify a straggling 
And as you survey the 
effect of former work, in the lovely 
earth-stars gracing bed and border, 
while you tread the garden walks 
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with some companion in the cool 
evening, you will most probably 
find the tone of your mind restored, 
and feel more cheerful and hope- 
ful, as well as thankful for the bounty 
and beauty spread so freely for your 
enjoyment. It is consolatory to 
observe how many things are created 
purely for their beauty ; for us was 
the loveliness imparted to a thousand 
plants: to admire and value them 
is to recognise the beneficent object 
of their creation. All men in some 
degree love flowers. ‘The poorest 
man or woman crushed under re- 
peated disappointment, or dragging 
their heavy steps wearily along the 
road of life, may have a ray of hope 
dart across their sad lot at sight of 
some plant beside the way, bearing 
a wealth of beauty. The very 
strangeness of their own bitter con- 
dition, and the sweet graces of a 
common fragile flower, must make 
them consider there is some incon- 
sistency somewhere. Either they 
are travelling the wrong path, or 
some good end lies beyond the 
weariness and poverty on the way. 
So may hope, with a longing for 
better things, rekindle her flame at 
a wayside flower. For ordinary 
humanity flowers are charged with 
pleasing, gifted unto a large solacing, 
set in the dark earth as proofs of the 
bright intentions of God. We have 
in flowers a resting-spot from the 
cares of the dull-coloured road ; so 
commonly are they diffused about 
the world, the poor may easily find 
and enjoy their beauty at no loss or 
cost. Zhe beautiful in nature is one 
of the special heritages of the poor. 
Debarred from many forms of beauty 
the wealthy enjoy, they have 
straight access to some of the 
admirable forms in nature. And 
what forms so admirable? The 
highest flight of a Turner or Land- 
seer aims but at realising the charms 
of nature; and they are so far 
estimable as they approach that 
standard. Hence the poor have, in 
no few cases, direct access to the 
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lovelist scenes and object on earth. 
One such ready access is by the 
study and admiration of flowers. 
And frequently do we find they 
avail themselves of this contempla- 
tion of beauty ; for in how many 
cottages do we find a few plants 
tended with scrupulous care. The 
love of flowers, among other things, 
tends to lighten labour. In the 
spring many newly-awakened plants 
send up their flaming petals to incite 
us to the hope of the coming year. 
Heralds of brighter days, they pass 
imperceptibly into the full bloom of 
summer and the scantier display of 
autumn; nor are they wanting 
even in the bleak and frosty winter. 
The close occupation, bya delight- 
ed admiration and cultivation of 
flowers, may often divert us from 
dwelling on our own individual con- 
cerns, and lead us up to a wider 
field of contemplation, and one more | 
conducive to cheerfulness and ease 
of heart. 

From consideration of flowers, so 
largely gifted and so commonly be- 
stowed for the cheerfulness of man, 
let us turn to another source of re- 
lief and delight by the wayside of 
life, much as common to use of all 
men as the last: namely, the guile- 
less mind and happy heart and 
charming ways of children. These 
little people are sent for delight and 
love, as well as for our care and 
teaching. To watch the arch but in- 
nocent manners of some children at 
play in countless ways, and note the 
open countenance, and artless grace, 
and spontaneous expression, has a 
distinct beguiling from our own 
more weighty concerns; and to 
enter into their games with abandon- 
ment of care, and watch the extreme 
but unfeigned merriment as some 
rare bit of sport is afoot, does much 
good, and brings a very sound relief 
to an anxious or much-occupied per- 
son, giving just the sort of change 
required for elasticity of spirit. 
Children are set to us as patterns 
not only of innocency but also of 
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enjoyment. Their freshness of en- 
joyment of things about them, de- 
pend upon it, has much in common 
with the continuous novelty (so to 
speak) and large delight we hope to 
receive in a higher order of things. 
Perhaps nothing on earth can equal 
the bright freshness of expression 
and unassumed grace of a beautiful 
little girl or boy. Many a time have 
they won old and world-worn hearts 
instantly, without a challenge ; their 
“‘ morning faces ” and natural loveli- 
ness passing instantly into the inner 
sanctum, where people let but few 
things come. There is a definite 
pleasure and refreshing power in 
catching the sparkling eyes and fly- 
ing locks of some romping fairy 
child. Many people, grim and care- 
worn, yet feel strongly the bright 
light of childhood ; it is like passing 
back into the ideal of their dreams, 
or passing onward into the ideal of 
their hopes. Again, we know no- 
thing so calculated to shame us, if 
we think deeply of it, than the full 
confidence of a child that looks up 
to us as to a standard of excellence, 
—that de/ieves in us. We cannot so 
believe in ourselves. Yet this trust 
of a child, this leaning upon us for 
protection, brings with it a deep 
tenderness that rewards its own pos- 
sessor. So it comes to pass that the 
love and care and study of children 
act like pleasant breaks along life’s 
road, affording many a sweet draught 
of pleasure and profit ; their tongues, 
like purling brooks, do now and then 
lighten the weight of life, and shorten 
its journey by drawing off the 
thoughts from grave concerns. We 
pause among children just as a tired 
traveller rests beside the way, and 
allows the murmur of a prattling 
stream to soothe him into sweet for- 
getfulness. The face of a tiny child, 
trying to smile to its parent a little 
first innocent smile, is so con- 
deminatory of wrong and robbery, 
vice and falsehood, that they are 
benefited who receive that addi- 
tional incentive to good. 
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This brings us to speak of the 
comforts of home /ife,as of fountains 
largely contributing to our assistance 
and happiness by the way. Rather 
are they as streams plentifully run- 
ning side by side along the pathway 
of life. The institution of home was 
one of the greatest gifts to man at 
his creation, brightening the life of 
Paradise, and aiding him with its 
help after he fell. Things most 
nearly concerning the happiness of 
men are the same from generation 
to generation. In this respect, not- 
withstanding our great advance in 
science and art, we stand much on a 
level with the tented patriarchs of 
the desert. ‘To muse upon the 
grand themes of existence, so far as 
our knowledge allows ; to yield our- 
selves to the law of order imposed 
on the universe, and so become 
submissive to the known will of our 
Creator ; to examine and meditate 
upon His works about us, and to do 
some good to all near us: these are 
essentially the same in successive 
stages of the history of man, al- 
though their extent and method be 
greatly modified from time to time. 
Thus Home life yet retains one of the 
first places among the conditions 
affording comfort and rest and 
strength to humanity on its march 
through time. When sorely beset 
from without, by accumulated disas- 
ters or the malice of evil men, then 
do we most relish the peace of the 
sanctuary of home. When multi- 
plicity and complexity of details of 
work sorely try and oppress, then 
do we most enjoy the simplicity and 
rest of home. When racked with 
pain or prostrate with sickness, then 
the comforts of home seem necessa- 
ries ; then we prize the kind hand, 
smoothing our pillow, above the 
luxuries of life. Is a man injured 
in our streets or factories, or on a 
journey, the first cry is, “Take him 
‘There shall the tenderest 
care await him; there the surest 
sympathy. In health and prosperity 
we may get on tolerably well with- 
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out any settled home ; but let sick- 
ness come, and cold kindness of 
hirelings is but a sorry substitute for 
the patient attention and warm ten- 
derness of relatives. When a man 
goes forth into the outer world, he 
carries with him a satisfactory con- 
sciousness of the good-will of those 
left behind, and some of the seclu- 
sion of that charmed circle goes 
with him, in his inner self, among 
the haunts of men : while a woman’s 
power lies chiefly there, and with 
her rests much of the character of 
home. Generally speaking, our best 
efforts have a direct reference to 
that circle. Home should ever be 
a shrine. That brawny blacksmith, 
with knotted muscles, singing a jo- 
vial strain as he strikes out a 
horse-shoe in his grimy shop on the 
edge of the common, thinks now 
and then of his bairns at home, and 
beats his iron with more vigorous 
blow as he pictures “ baby” nestling 
in its mother’s arms. For him home 
has a peculiar meaning of rest and 
comparative silence after his noisy 
toil; with him is accomplished the 
primary meaning of house-life—that 
of shelter from the cold and storm. 
In our luxurious dwellings we lose 
much of this idea of covering from 
rain and cold. This is more nearly 
felt in poorer homes: the very 
nearness to the tempest giving a 
heartier self-congratulation. That 
smith hears the wind and rain rat- 
tling his casement at night, and 
draws closer to his bit of fire, as he 
places a child between his great 
knees, more thoroughly to warm the 
little thing. Without, the wide 
black common, the gusty wind, the 
pelting rain, the flying cloud, sepa- 
rated off but by a trifle of glass and 
wood and brick from that cosy circle 
within. Home is like a still level 
pool on a rapid stream, where its 
waters are caught up for a while, 
and their rocky particles deposited, 
before it hastens on its course. 
Home is as a fire circle in a great 
wilderness occupied by fierce beasts 
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of prey. Verily the pleasures of 
home are among the most refresh- 
ing draughts this side of Paradise. 
Many will say—those homeless, sen- 
sitive people especially, whose com- 
forts are almost wé/, whom we pity, 
and whose life seems cast in severe 
lines, possibly of want and hard 
work combined, but whom we might 
rather envy, if a patient contentment 
is gradually worn out of hardship,— 
many will say, with Oliver Wendell 
Holmes— 
‘* Oh, for one spot of living green, 

One little spot where leaves can grow, 


To love unblamed, to walk unseen, 
To dream above, to sleep below !” 


Among the pleasant resting-places 
by the way must be classed those 
times of holiday freedom from our 
daily round of work which many 
people enjoy in particular once a 
year; when the harness is thrown 
off, and we revel, like released 
horses, in unusual liberty; times 
when we move in a different groove 
to our usual one, and thought takes 
a different channel; when fresh 
scenes come before us, and our 
round of days is totally altered. 
Such times are often powerfully re- 
freshing, even their memory lulling 
men occasionally from the tedium 
of dry details of work. 

The subjects just touched upon 
stand as wells by the wayside, full 
of water of greater or less purity. 
But some men turn aside often to 
foul pools and tainted holes, where 
the water is defiled and unhealthy ; 
though they may draw some relief 
therefrom, such men get there no 
rea vigour or lasting satisfaction. 
Such “ Zot-holes,” (as we say of deep 
river spaces,) are the countless beer- 
shops all over the land, not used 
for purposes of food, but mainly for 
excessive drinking of strong and 
most doubtful compounds. There 
go throngs of workmen at nightfall 
(leaving hard-working women to 
battle with their lot alone) to indulge 
in loud and too often quarrelsome 
talk while pouring down base liquids 
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that, even taken in moderation, can 
do them very small good. Such 
spots are sadly too productive of 
evil; the great number is a grievous 
blot on the shield of England, par- 
ticularly those flaring “ spirit-vaults ” 
abounding in all manufacturing 
towns. How speciously do they 
draw men away from their quiet 
homes, and unfit them totally for 
calm evenings with their families. 
The base dancing-saloons, too, are 
terrible wells of this kind, only too 
deep ; pits like that bottomless one, 
in too many cases, we cannot but 
fear. Wells that are decidedly ills. 
Facilis descensus Averni. Many 
young men, attracted there first by 
love of change and relief, become 
shipwrecked on the rocks under- 
lying those glittering gaslights and 
painted Bacchus and array of plaster 
statues, basely purposed. Things 
of this kind are not easily dealt 
with ; but one would think there 
must be something wrong with our 
legislature, to a//ow of such frequent 
training-schools for evil. Might it 
not be well for us to reconsider this 
question of beer-shops and gin- 
palaces, that do so flagrantly abound ; 
which seem licensed, in most cases, 
without a thought of the need of the 
locality thereof. Generally the need 
would be found for their suppression. 
We know a thickly-populated mid- 
land district, where, if at night you 
have occasion to walk through it, 
you will find about every 7i/th house 
to be either a public-house or “ spirit- 
vault :” the latter for burial of much 
of the spirit that dignifies mankind. 
There cannot be all this need of 
bad beer. But money there is 
plentiful, and men’s appetites are 
gross. Would that some, at least, 
of these frequenters of public- 
houses (only Zoo public) might be 
as thoroughly changed as (¢he 
Vicar of Llandovery, who was once 


a gross drinker; and who one day - 


made a goat drink some ale, which 
the creature did greedily, and then 
fell down quivering. Two days 
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after the Vicar repaired to the pub- 
lic-house, as was his wont ; now the 
goat was standing near, and no 
sooner was the tankard brought than 
the man held it to the goat’s mouth. 
The creature, however, turned aside 
its head in disgust, and hurried 
away. The circumstance produced 
an instantaneous effect upon the 
Vicar, who exclaimed, “‘ Thank God, 
it is not too late to mend.” Smash- 
ing his pipe, as we are told, he left 
his tankard untasted on the table, 
went home, and became a changed 
man. Different as an angel of light 
is from the fiend of the pit, was 
Rees Pritchard from that moment 
from what he had been in former 
days. For upwards of thirty years 
he preached the Gospel as it had 
never probably before been preach- 
ed in the Welsh tongue. Truly 
did he leave broken and defiled 
cisterns of most earthly origin, for 
The Fountain of limpid, crystal 
water ; pure, satisfying, and abiding. 

We pass from this one source of 
bad water, of wells not worthy of 
our staying, to fountains fit for use 
of all men. In this life, the men of 
happiest circumstance and most 
friendly surroundings are mostly 
alone. We are surrounded with 
circling enclosures at varying dis- 
tances ; within the nearer, but few 
enter ; within the last, perhaps but 
one or two during our whole life, 
perhaps not one. Now scarcely 
anything assures.us more, or is more 
gratifying, than unexpectedly meet- 
ing with large-hearted sympathy ; 
than finding ourselves understood ; 
than hearing distinctly the harmony 
of another soul with ours. In this 
life true warmth of heart is compa- 
ratively rare, and its expression rarer 
still. We have departed in a strange 
degree from the clearness of expres- 
sion and open feeling which marked 
men in early times ; and with such 
departure have sustained loss. 
Phases of mind and quality of 
hearts are less easily recognised in 
these days ; hence one cause why 
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many men go through life without 
finding much, if any, genuine human 
sympathy of the highest order. We 
don’t stay, in these days, to under- 
stand each other; and points of 
difference of character are more 
easily detected than points of re- 
semblance. But when, perchance, 
we come unexpectedly upon inti- 
mate like feeling in another ; fellow- 
ship of thought straightly told by an 
eye, a smile, or a word, or that im- 
perfectly known magnetism of mind 
we feel but see not ; then realise we 
a warm glow of heart, like when 
meeting a brother suddenly returned 
from a far land. When so finding 
fellowship of natural and essential 
individuality, we experience joy 
rather than pleasure. The rarity of 
this discovery renders it a treasure 
when found. If, in a: land habited 
by wild men, of strange tongue and 
uncouth manners, two people from 
the same far country suddenly meet, 
how glad the encounter, how felt is 
the mutual aid! In our inner selves 
we differ essentially so vastly one 
from another, the chances are we 
shall but seldom come across another 
closely like-minded with ourselves. 
But when community of mental atti- 
tude and conformity of spiritual 
moulding ave found, how quick the 
passage of ideas! We even may 
know the untold thought of one 
another, so as to forestall each 
other’s words. Now this exalted 
correspondence and lofty commu- 
nion of heart are grievously rare in 
this present life. We pass many of 
its miles and find none ; probably, 
when found, they are given us to 
enjoy but briefly, like wayside 
draughts: we may not linger till we 
find the end. The human heart is 
prone to linger; hence surely is 
one reason why the most enjoyable 
conditions are rarely ours for long. 
Yet must be to us the strong shoes, 
the staff, the knapsack: over away 
yonder abides our home, At these 
wells beside the way quaff we deeply 
draughts to cheer us; but we may 
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not, will not linger, though the way 
seem long, and much of it is lone. 
Are not bright faces waiting in the 
light ? 

It is not unlikely this paper will ap- 
pear in January, before all the Christ- 
mas meetings of this season are gone 
into the past. A hearty good-will to 
all homes where these words may 
come. Such jovial re unions are them- 
selves delightful occasions of relief, 
and forgetfulness of care, and for- 
giveness of injury, that do, in no 
mean degree, lighten the burdens of 
life, and help us cheerily on our way 
with kindlier feelings and more hope- 
ful views. Oh, for the magic vision, 
to peep into many homes on Christ- 
mas Eve, and exchange the greeting, 
feel the comfort, partake in the fun, 
and, if possible, add to the delight 
of one or too conjoined with our- 
selves in the warmth and brightness 
of old yule-tide ! Feebly we long for 
power, equal to our desire, to glad- 
den many hearts. That romping girl, 
with a cloud of hair hiding her laugh- 
ing eyes, who seems so careless, and 
is nearly so; that bright lad pro- 
pounding a riddle; that tall, dark 
girl, with pale oval face, and an ex- 
pression of settled peace ; that dash- 
ing military tellow, having it all his 
own way with those three lassies in 
white, who seem sisters ; that little 
woman of smiling brow, who seems 
so good-tempered ; that stern man, 
who is clearly touched with the 
gravity of life ; that pleasant, cheery 
old lady, who makes every one so 
comfortable about her, and has a 
chat and a smile for all; that quiet 
elderly gentleman, who has safely 
come through it all, and who often 
thinks of those who gladden his 
eyes no longer. Some comfort or 
soothing thought, or good hope, we 
wish we could bring you all. Surely 
such times are most pleasant resting- 
places, where awhile the knapsack 
and the staff may be laid aside, and 
we may thankfully enjoy the present, 
reckoning up our benefits, and seek- 
ing, in some way or other, to benefit 
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others, ere we pass once more into 
the measured steps of soldiers on the 
march. 

To those who have the happiness 
to come much within such influence, 
there is no little help afforded by the 
gentle lives of good women. A power 
dwells in the ceaseless working of 
such an influence, like the quiet but 
recurrent effect of sunshine. Com- 
plaint is checked, despondency cor- 
rected, rudeness shamed, haste re- 
buked, while quiet continuance in 
well-doing is encouraged by the unpre- 
tentious simplicity and patient acqui- 
escence of such lives. Theirs is the 
telling effect, not by outward show or 
parade of virtues, but by rendering 
into life of noble faith and heroic 
contentment. Where good women 
have come out of sore trouble and 
great disappointment and terrible 
bereavement, with high allegiance 
unscathed and a tone of heart sweet- 
ened by severity, there dwells strong 
influence to direct, control, and en- 
courage others yet in the thickest of 
the fray. 

When complex situations are ours, 
and the paths seem most perplexing, 
and the way seems long, it does us 
good to look into the bright honest 
face of one we know has passed 
through severe trial and loss, equal 
to, or greater than our own. We al- 
most anticipate the rest they have 
gained, while our present difficulty 
grows less, as we think over the sad 
things we may know to have befallen 
them. Particularly does this apply 
to the young entering on the stern 
realities of life, who often are full of 
weariness at hopes repelled, bright 
anticipations quickly beclouded, 
fears of the future falling on the 
road like shadows, and whose trust 
in humanity is so liable to be rudely 
destroyed. To these the quiet confi- 
dence, even life, and placid waiting 


attitude of good women, act like land-. 


marks, defining to some extent the 
road, and soothing and refreshing the 
traveller, like draughts of fresh, cold 
water in the heat of a dusty journey. 
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We close our eyes for a moment, 
and mentally behold a wide plain of 
undulated sand, glimmering in the 
heat beneath a burning sun. Lo! 
a string of camels, driven by brown 
and bearded men, habited in long 
dusty vesturés. Seated on some of 
the camels are veiled women, now 
and then gazing eagerly across the 
desert. The train moves but slowly ; 
the heat is intense ; now and again 
a stoppage occurs to adjust the 
baggage ; then on, on, over the 
blinding sands. What is yon sheeny, 
level appearance in the distance ? 
Surely that must be a lake, with 
cooler air, sweet water, pleasant ver- 
dure. Nay, not so; only the de- 
ceptive mirage of the desert, most 
grievously tantalising sometimes to 
weary travellers. On, on, over the 
wide, barren, trackless plain. By- 
and-bye a cry is raised, for, far in the 
remote horizon, is descried a faint 
object. What so raises the spirits 
of the Arabs? On, on, for long, 
long miles. Yes, there is no mis- 
take this time ; the object seen afar 
by the keen vision of the travellers 
is a group of palms, A little longer 
patience and a few more paces, and 
the weary train rests at a bright, 
green oasis, graced with verdure, 
and fringed with a group of graceful, 
feathery palms. What so longed 
for, what so grateful, as these wells 
of the desert? There, for years 
untold, have man and camel stayed, 
to refresh themselves with delightful 
water, to rest beneath the rare palm- 
tree shade. As in the days of old, 
when Abraham journeyed with his 
great band, so now at these bright 
oases does the Arab draw up his 
flocks and herds, or train of camels, 
and blesses Allah for the goodly 
water and the pleasant shade. 

Many are the oases of life, re- 
deeming any of its features of 
severity, or drought, or weariness, 
and becoming centres of fresh 
strength for the rest of the way. 
We must draw this essay to a close ; 
but, before doing so, there are two 
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sources of help and comfort to our- 
selves comparable to these wayside 
wells, and of which we desire to say 
a word or two. The first of these 
is kindness to the poor, in whatsoever 
form, most certainly redounding to 
our own ‘good. Of course this is 
not the odvect in aiding the distressed 
in spirit, and relieving the want of 
the materially poor ; but a result it 
is, and a very sure one. With any 
trifling but true kindness accorded 
to the poor, there pertains a Divinely 
appointed reward, in the satisfaction 
of heart and the quiet approval of 
conscience. Infidelity cannot ex- 
plain away the high satisfaction of 
thus doing good ; the definite, speedy, 
and comforting feeling brought with 
the act. ‘“ Ye have the poor always 
with you, and whensoever ye will ye 
may do them good.” There per- 
tains to thus doing good an undeni- 
able honour ; in so far we link our- 
selves with Divinity. Who does not 
know the secret rejoicing accom- 
panying good deeds? a rejoicing 
Jet, if untold even to ourselves, If 
to ourselves no good accrued, still 
the worth and need of beneficence 
would remain the same. But good 
does so accrue, without fail or hin- 
drance ; and each kind word or 
deed, once gone over into the past, 
is a cause for gladness to the whole 
range of creation. Hence to our- 
selves comes a refreshing power, 
and a certain amount of assistance 
on the right pathway of life, with 
each trifling kindness to the poor. 
Giving, we receive. And we have 
the highest authority for the truth, 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” It is a glory of England 
that we have hospitals, infirmaries, 
dispensaries of all kinds, freely sup- 
ported ; but it behoves us all to lay 
to heart this blessedness of giving. 
The other source of help and 
comfort to ourselves which the 
writer desires to mention is—con- 
sideration of the way in which we 
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have been safely led along the years. 
So much of the journey traversed 
securely, and gifted with so many 
blessings by the way, are not these 
pledges for the future? Then comes 
the welcome assurance that each 
year safely passed is “a milestone 
nearer home.” The earlier miles 
are often the most dangerous, and 
most fraught with agitation and per- 
plexity to the youthful traveller; 
hence there is cause for congratu- 
lation on each peril passed, each 
base allurement distanced. And as 
we pause awhile at any unexpected 
gift, or stay torest beside any more 
ordinary occasion of refreshment, 
we shall do well to muse on the 
goodness that has conducted us 
safely so far, and accustomed our 
feet to the way, and will securely 
guide us for the rest of the unknown 
miles. We need, verily, be thankful 
we have safely come so far: cannot 
we count one and another poor 
fellow who started with us, but 
who suffered shipwreck by the way. 
To meditate upon the way whereby 
we were brought out of terrible dan- 
ger, rescued off the rocks; or 
strangely comforted when things 
were darkest, as with “songs in the 
night ;” or, out of mazy paths and 
conflict of mind, led gently, like the 
blind ; and in spite of our wayward 
tendencies, our feet were kept aright ; 
must ever bring us large assurance 
for the future, and brace our nerves 
for the onward miles, like a brief 
rest in a cool nook, out of the throng 
and heat of the way. We make no 
apology for quoting these well- 
known and beautiful words : 
**So long Thy power hath blest me, sure 
it still 
Will lead me on, 
O’er _ and fen, o’er crag and torrent, 
tl 
The night is gone ; 
And with the morn those angel faces 


smile 
Which I have loved long since and lost 


awhile.” 
H. P., F.G.s. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE SUNBEAMS OF A COMING EVENT GROW SO BRIGHT THAT I AM TEMPTED 
TO BASK IN THEM. 


AT length every detail connected 
with the proper disposition of my 
father’s estate was completed, and 
there only remained the question as 
to the course of life which I was to 
lead. My fondest ambition had long 
been to enter the House of Com- 
mons, and for that end it seemed 
desirable that I should take a degree 
at either Oxford or Cambridge. As, 
however, I was now but nineteen 
years of age, and withal, in a great 
measure, unaccustomed to the ways 
of the world, my guardian deemed 
it fit that I should endeavour to ob- 
tain some broader knowledge of men 
and. manners before plunging into 
that obscure, but yet turbulent, 
centre of life yclept College. My 
education, so far as books were con- 
cerned, had well nigh approached 
completion under the able tuition of 
my father, and could be advanced 
but little by the taking of a degree : 
it was ready tact, and the art of 
dealing with individuals and masses, 
which I had yet to acquire ; and for 
this purpose Mr. Druitt counselled 
a delay in attaching myself to the 
leading strings of Alma Mater. The 
upshot of our deliberations upon 
this subject was, that I must travel 
for some two years through such 
parts of the Continent as the state 
of politics would admit ; and then, 
after profiting as much as possible 
by an observation of the various 
scenes and characters which would 
come under my notice, I should 
return, much better fitted than at 


the outset, to make my way both in 
the academy and the senate. 

The design thus formed was soon 
accomplished. A young gentleman 
of my own age was about to make 
an excursion similar to that proposed 
by myself, and was to be accom- 
panied jby his father, one of Mr. 
Druitt’s most intimate friends. This 
led to an arrangement by which I 
was permitted to join their party ; 
and ere many weeks had passed we 
were fairly off upon our travels. 

I care not to dwell upon the inci- 
dents of our journey. Suffice it to 
recount that the next two years of 
my life were whiled away with no 
small pleasure and profit, and that 
the moving’ scenes and events 
amongst which I found myself en- 
tirely banished a morbid feeling of 
melancholy which had of late been 
stealing over me, and which threat- 
ened to assume a character of some 
permanency. 

The moment of my return at 
length arrived. I reached England 
a week earlier than I had led my 
guardian to expect, and as he was 
staying at Rumbleton Hall, for the 
purpose of superintending its rehabi- 
litation, I determined to make my 
way thither, in order that I might 
take him by surprise. Accordingly, 
late on a fine summer’s night, I arri- 
ved by coach in the village, and, with- 
out revealing my name, I engaged a 
bed at the “ Lion and Lamb.” The 
next morning I rose betimes, and, 
having breakfasted, took my way on 
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foot to the hall, shunning, as I went, 
all encounters with such of my old 
friends as I recognised from time to 
time. 

I smile now when I reflect upon 
the long period which two years 
then seemed to me. I walked to 
the well-remembered gates and 
peered up the avenue, to mark 
whether I could discover any evi- 
dence of change. No; all remained 
as it had ever been. The windows 
of the old house still presented the 
same surprising diversity of design ; 
the quaintly pretentious portico was 
as really weak-minded as ever; the 
straggling roof continued to bewilder 
all intelligent rooks that might have 
a penchant for Euclid ; the chimneys 
had become in nowise more reason- 
able as regarded their choice of 
situations since I last saw them; 
and, generally, it seemed as though 
I had never lost sight of the old 
place. 

I entered the avenue and pro- 
ceeded for some short distance, re- 
cognising some familiar spot at each 
step that I took. There was the 
fountain, in whose horrid maelstrom 
I had the unspeakable anguish of 
witnessing my first gallant bark—a 
walnut-shell, skilfully rigged with 
cobbler’s wax and paper—become a 
total wreck, every soul on board 
perishing miserably. There lay the 
hallowed parterre underneath whose 
fretted aisles of cowslips and pansies 
I had entombed the body of my 
gentle Ariel, when his brilliant plum- 
age and cheerful song had attracted 
the too curious notice of a maraud- 
ing cat. On this side was the tree 
to whose topmost branches I had 
often clung in fierce delight as they 
swung to and fro, yielding to the 
buffetings of the March winds; on 
that, the bush in which I had 
watched the anxieties of a very fussy 
pair of robins, as they brought up a 
most refractory family of nestlings. 
Yonder was the stable which had 
sheltered my favourite pony—but 
where was its donor? Ah!—and 
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as the heartfelt sigh issued from my 
lips, I paused, considered for a few 
moments, and determined that I 
would enter the house by way of the 
garden, where Ae had so often con- 
versed with me. 

I turned, and retracing my steps, 
passed through the gates with the 
intention of proceeding to the mea- 
dow, and then leaping over the 
brook into the grounds. When, 
however, I was yet at some distance 
from the rivulet, I perceived a 
figure on its opposite bank, which, 
from the white dress in which it was 
clad, I took to be a woman. This 
at first much surprised me, as I knew 
that Rumbleton Hall had no femi- 
nine inhabitants save Betty Pritter 
and Nancy Gliston, neither of whom 
would have presented so graceful a 
shape as that which I saw. A little 
reflection, though, led me to believe 
that the object of my scrutiny was 
no less a person than Elsie Dawes, 
who, in all probability, upon hear- 
ing of my intended return, had gone 
up to the Hall, so that she might 
assist in the preparations. This 
conjecture was,very pleasing to me, 
and I resolved to approach my 
quondam playmate by a circuitous 
route, and thus come upon her by 
surprise. Accordingly I crossed 
the stream at some distance from 
where she was standing, and thread- 
ing my way very cautiously amongst 
the trees and shrubs, I succeeded in 
approaching the damsel without her 
having the slightest suspicion of my 
proximity. Having at length reached. 
the edge of the lawn, which extended 
to the brook, and upon which the 
supposed Elsie was standing, I 
halted for a moment, in order to 
reconnoitre before making my pre- 
sence known. It was well that I 
did so, for, to my astonishment, 
upon glancing at the fair maiden, I 
perceived that her tresses, instead of 
being golden-hued, as I expected, 
were of a rich dark-brown colour. 
This put a sudden stop to all my 
schemes of surprise, and made me 
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curious to know who the stranger 
might be. I therefore quietly moved 
towards the brook, with a view of 
obtaining a glimpse of the myste- 
rious unknown’s countenance. I 
took but a few steps, and then, 
whilst the blood rushed speedily to 
my heart, I remained as powerless 
to move as though I had gazed upon 
the head of Medusa. Before me, 
in all the tender witchery of her 
beauty, stood the living embodi- 
ment of that vision which I had so 
often conjured up in my mind when 
building my aerial castles on the 
rivulet’s mossy bank. Every feature, 
every attribute, of that pleasant 
memory came vividly back to me as 
I viewed those of the fair being I 
now saw. She stood by the side of 
the rippling stream, her hands 
clasped in front of her, and with 
her head gently bent upon one side, 
apparently lost in some sweet re- 
verie. Her figure was tall and 
graceful, and her face, whilst boast- 
Ing no severe and classic beauty, 
was yet most charming in its ex- 
quisite expression of gentleness and 
love. In fact, I remained gazing 
upon her as silent and as enrap- 
tured as though I were listening to 
the harmonious strains of some in- 
effably sweet melody. 

I know not how long I should 
have thus stood had not the beauti- 
ful object of my regards soon moved 
from her position, and in turning 
round, discovered me. She imme- 
diately uttered a short exclamation 
of alarm, and I was compelled to 
step forward, saying— 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Trevor, 
for having thus come upon you by 
surprise ; but indeed I had taken 
you, when at a distance, for one of 
my old village friends.” 

I said this, never doubting that I 
was addressing Lily Trevor, although 
I had no further warrant for doing 
so than the day-dreams of which I 
have spoken. The manner, how- 
ever, in which her eyes brightened 
as I spoke rendered it certain that 
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I had guessed rightly ; and with a 
modest blush crimsoning her cheeks, 
she replied— 

“Thank you, I was not very much 
startled. I presume you are Mr. 
Arcles ?” 

“Yes,” said 1; “and if you will 
permit me to do so, I shall be most 
delighted to resume our acquain- 
tanceship, which, as you will remem- 
ber, was begun upon this very 
spot.” 

As I uttered these words I shook 
the hand which she gently confided 
to my grasp, and whilst so doing, I 
could not help wishing that her arm 
were occupying the same position 
as upon the occasion to which I had 
referred. 

She then timidly asked me whether 
I had enjoyed my travels, and how 
it was that I had returned before I 
expected ; and presently we became 
very good friends, sitting and chat- 
ting upon the bank as of old, but 
not in quite such close proximity. 

“ How strange that I should have 
first met you of all others !” I ex- 
claimed. ‘ Isuppose you and your 
mamma are upon a visit to Mr. 
Druitt ?” 

“No,” said Lily, her gentle eyes 
glistening mournfully ; “ poor mam- 
ma is no longer living. She died 
last winter, and since then I have 
been under the charge of Uncle 
Viking, who is my guardian, and has 
come to live in Merringham (the 
name of our village). Mr. Druitt 
asked me to visit him this morning, 
so that is whyI am here. Ah, how 
sad it is that the first time I saw you 
I should have to acquaint you with 
my father’s death, and now with my 
mother’s! But,” added she, per- 
ceiving that I, too, was distressed, 
“T am selfish in my sorrow. You 
have also been left alone in the 
world since I was last here, and have 
known the bitter anguish of losing a 
loved parent.” 

And taking out her handkerchief, 
she covered her face for a few mo- 
ments ; but speedily she conquered 
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her emotion, and looking up again, 
said— 

“T feel that it is wrong of me to 
repine, and though, at times, my 
grief is too strong for me, yet I en- 
deavour to moderate its transports 
as much as possible.” 

“ Indeed, Miss Trevor,” I replied, 
“ T cannot but admire your fortitude. 
You teach me da lesson which I 
much need. But am I to under- 
stand that you are really living in 
the immediate neighbourhood ?” 

“Yes. Uncle Viking has taken 
the old red house just on this side 
of the church, and we have been 
living there for the last five months,” 

“And Charles—is he still at 
Rickerston ?” 

“Yes,” replied Lily, somewhat 
shortly. 

“Then I suppose you don’t see 
very much of him ?” 

“ He occasionally visits his father.” 
This uneasily, and with a slight 
flush. “But did you not say that 
you took me for somebody else when 
you first saw me standing here ?” 

“Yes. Never dreaming of your 
presence, I imagined that the figure 
which attracted my notice was that 
of Elsie Dawes.” 

“Who is she ?” 

“ The daughter of Martin Dawes, 


_the surgeon-barber, as he delights to 


call himself. A tall and rather pretty 
girl, with fair complexion and light 
hair.” 

“ Oh, I have often seen her in the 
village. Is she a friend of yours?” 
said Lily, looking keenly at me. 

“Certainly,” I replied. ‘“‘ Why, 
as far back as my memory will carry 
me, I can recall the pleasant times 
which Elsie and I used to spend 
together, chasing butterflies, picking 
flowers, and telling fairy tales.” 

As I spoke of those well-remem- 
bered days, my eye insensibly 
brightened ; but, though Lily seemed 
to sympathise with me, yet I 
fancied I could perceive a shade 
of anxiety in her glance, as, after 
pausing for a moment, she said— 
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“Don’t you think, Mr. Arcles, 
that it is unfair towards your guar- 
dian to keep him any longer in igno- 
rance of your return ?” 

“Tt would be unfair of him to 
wish that my conversation with you 
should be cut short,” was the re- 
ply whichjrose to my lips ; but I 
involuntarily hesitated for a moment, 
and then, ere I could utter a word, 
Lily, as if to decide the matter with- 
out further question, had risen from 
the ground, and was waiting for me 
to proceed towards the house. I 
accordingly followed her example, 
and giving her my arm, we walked 
slowly up the garden. 

We had not yet reached the ter- 
race, when, as we were passing one 
of the arbours, a head was thrust 
forth from the inside, and immedi- 
ately the air rang again with a 
stentorian burst of laughter.It pro- 
ceeded from the capacious chest of 
John Millow, who rushed out in 
front of me, and making a most 
prodigious display of bows and 
gesticulations innumerable, exclaim- 
ed— - 

“Well, I’m darned if it aint 
Master Dick. How be you, sir? 
How uncommon you have grown, 
to be sure !” 

He had scarcely finished speaking, 
when a great rustling of leaves was 
heard close by, and regardless ofall 
injuries inflicted upon the fruits of 
Millow’s labours, Ned Harner came . 
bursting through some fine laurel- 
bushes, and over some freshly- 
trimmed flower-beds, never stopping 
until he had reached my side. 

“Hooray !” he cried, tossing his 
cap into the air. “I thought as 
how I heard John say Master Dick 
was here. Hope you're well, sir, 
and come back in good trim from 
amongst them unphilosophical fo- 
reigners.” Then, eyeing me with 
the air of a connoisseur, “ Why, sir, 
excuse me, but you’ve come back 
with the making in you of the best 
horseman in the county.” 

I answered their kind salutations 
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as well as my full heart would allow 
me, and by shaking hands with 
them, completed the measure of 
their happiness. I then continued 
my way to the Hall, and entered the 
door just as Mr. Druitt was approach- 
ing it from the inside, with a view of 
visiting the garden. He stared for 
a moment in astonishment at the 
sight of Lily being so accompanied ; 
but immediately recognising me, he 
grasped both of my hands, nearly 
wringing them from their wrist, as 
he cried out— 

“ Bless my soul, it’s Dick! How 
de do, my boy; howde do? What 
an uproarious young dog you must 
be to*take us all by surprise in this 
manner! How came ye to steal 
such a march upon us, eh? And to 
be seizing upon our flower of flowers, 
too !” 

I smiled as he conimenced his 
speech, but blushed as he finished 
it. In this Lily bore me company, 
perceiving which, my guardian con- 
tinued, addressing her,— 

“ How’s this, Lily? Fine pro- 
ceedings, truly, to prevent me from 
giving him the first welcome! As 
if Dick hadn’t had more than enough 
of fleurs-de-lisin France! For this 
heinous crime you shall be tried, 
condemned, and executed on the 
spot. Come to the scaffold, Miss !” 

And as Lily approached him he 
tenderly placed his hands on each 
side of her head, and gently kissed 
her brow. (Memorandum. — I 
would have given much to have been 
the executioner. ) 

“ But, Mr. Druitt,” said I, “ you 
must not be too severe upon the 
fair culprit. Miss Trevor and I are 
old friends.” 

“The deuce you are!” returned 
my guardian. ‘“ And pray, Master 
Dick, how long has your friendship 
lasted? For three-quarters of an 
hour at the least ?—eh, my old cam- 
paigner ?” : 

“How long,” I answered, glanc- 
ing slily at Lily; “why, for some 
eleven years and more,” 
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“Eh, eh, eh!” exclaimed the 


puzzled lawyer, turning sharply 
round to Lily. “What have you 
to say to this most extraordinary 
statement ?” 

She replied with an arch smile, 
“Merely that Mr. Arcles is quite 
correct in what he says.” 

I then explained the matter to 
my guardian, who laughed heartily 
at the way in which he had mis- 
understood it, and we all proceeded 
together to one of the parlours. 
There I had to give a full account 
of all my travels, and to narrate the 
various incidents which had be- 
fallen me, so that it was some hours 
ere our conversation drew to a close. 
In addition to this, my bedroom had 
to be prepared ; greetings and con- 
gratulations had to be exchanged 
with Betty Pritter and Nancy Glis- 
ton; the whole house had to be 
rambled over, in company with my 
guardian and Lily, and I had to 
explain the different associations 
connected with each room and cor- 
ridor. Ah! with what mournful 
interest we regarded the old library, 
and the little room where hung my 
mother’s portrait ! 

Thus passed the time until dinner 
was ready, a meal which we enjoyed 
amazingly, as the three of us snugly 
chatted and laughed together. At 
its conclusion, Lily discovered that 
it was high time for her to be re- 
turning to her uncle’s house, and 
when she had retired for the pur- 
pose of assuming her  out-door 
equipment, my guardian turned to 
me, saying— 

“There now, Dick; there’s my 
little sweetheart! What do you 
think of my taste? Have you ever 
seen a more beautiful creature ?” 

“Well,” I replied, “I don’t know 
that I consider Miss Trevor very 
handsome : her eyebrows and mouth 
are a trifle too decided ; but, at the 
same time, I think she is certainly 
charming.” 

“Why, how’s this, Dick? You 
speak very coldly, and I can’t say 
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much for your taste. Surely you coquetry; everything betokened a 
haven’t lost your heart whilst soul attuned to higher flights. In 
abroad ?” fact, there was such an air of modest 

“Oh, no! But whatmore would dignity about her deportment, that 


you have me say than that Miss 
Trevor is charming ?” 

“What more? Why, everything ! 
I expected you would have flown 
into raptures over her magnificent 
eyes, her graceful form, the sweet- 
ness of her expression, the——but 
hush! here she comes in all her 
radiant beauty. Look, and repent, 
you libeller !” 

And she appeared at the door of 
the room with a neat little hat upon 
her head, and with her cloak falling 
in graceful folds about her person. 
There was not the least trace of 


I felt it impossible to conceive any 
spectacle of loveliness which would 
appeal more powerfully to my fancy 
and admiration ; and, in spite of 
my reticence and frigidity when 
speaking with Mr. Druitt, I could 
not help inwardly admitting that his 
eulogiums had been in no manner 
misplaced. 

A few moments sufficed for me to 
prepare to accompany Lily; and 
when we had entered the avenue, I 
heard my guardian exclaim to him- 
self, as he closed the hall-door, “ By 
Jove, they are well matched !” 


CHAPTER XII. 


SHADOWS DIFFICULTLY DISTINGUISHED FROM SUNBEAMS, 


Mr. VIKING, my worthy uncle, lived 
by his wits, an occupation as much 
in vogue then as it is now, save that 
it used to be conducted in a some- 
what rougher style than at present. 
There was, nevertheless, even in 
those days, a marked division of 
such as resorted to that method of 
living into the two classes of swin- 
dlers and highly respectable men of 
straw. My uncle, I need scarcely 
say, belonged to the latter, and 
really was generally thought to hold 
avery genteel position in society. 
He had dabbled in everything— 
from running lace across the Chan- 
nel on dark nights, to becoming the 


' treasurer of an association for the 


Promotion of Oratory amongst Jour- 
neymen Tailors ;— from playing 
whist upon a mathematical system 
toa speculation in buckskin breeches ; 
—from “bearing” the Funds by 
sensation rumours, to promoting an 
invention for the conversion of ale 
into brandy at a profit of ninety-six- 
and-a-half per cent.! But, notwith- 
standing the multifarious nature of 


his pursuits, he usually managed to 
extract something from them all, 
and was looked upon as a man of 
property. This notion he was at 
no pains to combat, and, indeed, he 
made considerable use of it in the 
prosecution of his schemes. It had 
recently enabled him to operate 
rather extensively in corn and agri- 
cultural produce ; and it was through 
his engagements in this line that he 
had determined upon settling at Mer- 
ringham. 

The Vikings had but two chil 
dren. Charles I have already men- 
tioned ; Clara, however, has not yet 
been introduced. Up to the time 
of my return from the Continent I 
had seen very little of her, and all I 
could gather from my juvenile re- 
membrances was, that she had never 
prepossessed me to any remarkable 
extent. 

On the morning after my arrival 
at Rumbleton Hall, Mr. Druitt sug- 
gested that I should go down to 
Merringham, and pay the Vikings a 
visit, as they had not been at home 
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when I escorted Lily to their house 
on the preceding evening. This 
proposal, curiously enough, seemed 
to chime in with my desires, although 
I had never been on very intimate 
terms with my relatives ; and I en- 
deavoured to persuade myself that 
the sole cause of my pleasure was a 
more than usual development of 
family affection. Accordingly I at 
once fell in with the idea, and taking 
no small pains with my personal ap- 
pearance, I started off to pay the 
desired visit. 

The house in which the Vikings 
lived was very much like its master. 
It was pre-eminently podgy, of a 
ruddy aspect, and with windows so 
painfully bare of all ornamentation, 
that they reminded you of nothing 
so much as very sharp eyes, whose 
lids were never closed, even when 
sleeping. The doorway, too, with 
its trim three steps, and square, 
slightly-projecting posts and lintel, 
had the effect of giving a calm smile 
to the building, very similar to that 
which so often played upon my 
uncle’s lips; and the resemblance 
was completed by lines of thick 
stumpy trees, which extended down 
each side of the piece of ground 
that lay in front of the house, and 
which I always expected to catch 
in the act of attempting to snap 
their fingers and thumbs. 

As I approached the house, it 
seemed to me that the doorway was 
more than usually bland, so much 
so, indeed, that I hesitated a moment 
before disturbing its equanimity by 
inflicting a single blow with the 
knocker. At length I did so, but 
in the most considerate manner pos- 
sible ; and in answer to the summons 
there came a servant-maid, who, 
having learnt the object of my visit, 
led me to the parlour-door, and, 
opening it, announced : “Mr. Arcles, 
ma’am !” I at once entered, and 
immediately heard a feminine voice 
exclaiming, with a little scream of 
surprise— 

“Oh, my gracious! it’s cousin 
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Richard. La! what a start it has 
given me !” 

At this Iturned about to discover 
the source from whence such a salu- 
tation proceeded, and perceived, 
seated on a chair near the: window, 
a young lady with a book in her 
hand. She was, I imagined, about 
twenty-five years of age, but I after- 
wards found her to be in her thirtieth 
year, although only acknowledging 
to have seen twenty-two summers, 
She was somewhat short, but shape- 
ly withal, and sufficiently good-look- 
ing, in spite of the decidedly inflam- 
matory auburn hair which graced 
her head. In her features I could 
trace a likeness to what my aunt 
must have been when young, and 
I therefore concluded—looking also 
at what she had just exclaimed— 
that I stood in the presence of my 
cousin, Clara Viking, a conjecture 
which was confirmed by my aunt, 
who I now perceived to be also in 
the room, saying, with much sweet- 
ness and affability— 

“ Pray excuse her, Richard, she is 
so very excitable. Clara, my dear, 
come forward and shake hands with 
your cousin.” 

Upon this Clara came forward, 
with her pretty little eyes cast be- 
comingly on the ground, and blushing 
so much that I had some difficulty in 
distinguishing her countenance amidst 
her tresses. As I took her hand she 
said, in the tiniest of modulations— 

“Very well, thank you. We are 
so pleased to welcome you back to 
Merringham.” 

I felt flattered by the perturbation 
which so evidently reigned in her 
bosom, and could not, for the life of 
me, help replying— 

“And now that you have wel- 
comed me, I think it will be long ere 
I again roam.” 

This time her face exceeded her 
hair in redness, and with difficulty 


‘I eliminated from her whispered 


answer these words— 
“ Cousin—learnt—France—art— 


flattery.” 
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Now if she at that moment had 
happened to look up, she would have 
seen that my own face was by no 
means destitute of blushes ; for as I 
made the above-mentioned compli- 
mentary remark, I felt a sense of 
something like wrong-doing creep 
over my mind, although, I am bound 
to confess, that I cared not to ana- 
lyse the cause or nature of the feel- 
ing very narrowly. My aunt, as I 
perceived, from her looking so 
calmly and discreetly through the 
windows at the sky, had noticed my 
embarrassment, but I felt strangely 
happy in the thought that she 
must have attributed it to a wrong 
cause. 

Being invited to sit down, I placed 
myself upon the same sofa as that 
which was now occupied by Clara, 
and as I did so the thought of Lily 
Trevor occurred to me ; a fact which 
induced me to say, in a very uncon- 
cerned tone— 

“ By-the-bye, Aunt, how is Miss 
Trevor? Is she visible this morn- 
ing ?” 

My aunt stared for a moment, 
and then replied— 

“Ah! to be sure. You escorted 
Lily home last night from the Hall. 
She is quite well, I thank you ; but 
I really can’t say where she is at this 
minute.” 

There was a slight and just-per- 
ceptible diminution of blandness 
as she said this ; but I had scarcely 
observed it when Clara exclaimed, in 
an arch tone, but, as I could per- 
ceive, tapping the floor with her 
pretty little foot— 

“Ves, it was scarcely fair of Lily 
to forestal us in first welcoming you, 
was it ?” 

“Really, Miss Viking——” 

“Excuse me,” interrupted she ; 
“but I don’t think the name of 
‘Clara’ is so very frightful that 
you should fear to pronounce it !” 

“As you please, fair cousin,” I 
returned ; “ but I was about to ob- 
serve, that since my arriving so soon 
was a matter of mere accident, Miss 


Trevor's visit to the Hall could not 
have been intended for me, although 
I must own that if it had, I should 
have considered my reception as in 
the highest degree flattering.” 

“In what way do you mean ?” 

“In this way, that one feels more 
honoured in proportion as the array 
is brilliant.” 

“Oh, then! you were somewhat 
struck with Lily’s looks?” This 
was said with the smallest pout possi- 
ble. 

“ Well, I don’t know that ‘ struck’ 
is the precise word ; but I certainly 
considered Miss Trevor to be very 
good-looking.” As I thus replied, 
2 was astonished—I know not why 
—to find that each word was uttered 
calmly and distinctly, and that I 
did not blush. Perhaps my aunt’s 
gaze, which I felt was fixed upon me, 
had imbued my mind with unusual 
fortitude. 

That worthy lady here broke in 
with —“ Why, Richard, travelling 
has surely not improved your taste. 
Lily is never considered very 
good-looking; for the verdict of 
‘passable’ fully meets the justice of 
the case.” 

“Yes, that’s what everybody 
says,” exclaimed Clara, eagerly ; 
adding, after a moment’s pause, 
“ except, indeed, Charles ; and even 
he is obliged to admit that her 
cheeks, mouth, and eyebrows won't 
bear criticism.” 

“Then your brother, it seems, is 
an admirer of Miss Trevor?” in- 
quired I. 

Clara was about to reply, but hesi- 
tated and looked at her mother, who 
at once answered for her— 

“Yes, indeed; and to tell the 
truth, I fancy the admiration is 
mutual. They have been so long 
acquainted with each other, you 
know, and therefore a little infatua- 
tion is not surprising. Defects, 
when not too striking, are lessened 
much by familiarity.” 

“Very true,” I replied, feeling all 
the time a most unphilosophical 
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sensation of anxiety; “but am I 
to understand that Cousin Charles 
is actually engaged to Miss Trevor ?” 

Here [ saw Clara look wonder- 
ingly at her mother, as if in some 
doubt as to the answer which would 
be given ; but my aunt, who never 
took very long to resolve upon any 
course of action, at once assumed a, 
to my thinking, most uncalled-for 
look of determination, and replied— 

“They are not regularly betroth- 
ed, simply because they have not 
thought it necessary ; but we all look 
upon the matter as settled.” 

Mrs. Viking then rose from her 
chair and said—“ You will of course 
stay to dinner ?” 

“Thank you, Aunt,” I replied ; 
“JT should have much liked to do 
so, but I promised Mr. Druitt I 
would dine with him.” 

“ Then, in that case, you cannot 
stop,” returned my aunt ; “but you 
ought not to go without seeing Lily. 
I will see if I can find her.” And 
with a quick glance at her daughter, 
she added,—‘ Clara, I dare say, 
will be able to entertain you ;” and 
so saying, she left the room. 

The next few minutes passed 
somewhat uneasily. I much wished 
to assume an appearance of that 
calmness and nonchalance which I 
was certain I possessed, but which, 
just at that moment, I could not, to 
speak metaphorically, lay my hands 
on. And in order that 1 might 
carry my wish into effect, it was ne- 
cessary to commence some ordinary 
conversation ; but, think as I might 
and did, I could hit upon nothing 
to say. I therefore remained quies- 
cent and silent, saving a few nerv- 
ous changes of posture, a slight 
sprinkling of most unserviceable 
coughs, and no small amount of 
blushes, my thoughts being occu- 
pied the while in wondering what 
could be the cause of my perturba- 


tion, and in considering what an’ 


idiot I must be looking. Clara, too, 
was far from being at her ease. She 
twitched, coughed, and blushed 
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every bit as much as myself, but 
kept her eyes fixed upon me save 
when I looked up, and then they 
glanced softly down in a very pretty 
manner. 

At length I broke the ice by a 
desperate attempt, and said—it was 
the only thing I could think of— 

“ I suppose this weather will bring 
the corn forward nicely.” 

‘La, Cousin Richard,” returned 
Miss Clara, “what a funny remark 
to make! J don’t know anything 
about harvests. But perhaps you 
wish to silence me, so that you can 
proceed with your reflections.” 

“‘ What reflections ?” I asked. 

“Why, you certainly seemed just 
now to be in such a deep brown 
study. I declare you positively 
looked like Lord Bacon, or some 
philosopher of the middle ages, 
engaged in the solution of a knotty 
problem. Come, let me hear this 
difficult question. Perhaps I shall 
be able to throw some light upon 
it.” 

“Indeed,” I answered, “I am 
not aware that I was busied ubout 
any subject in particular. At least 
—that is—well, I can’t exactly say. 
But what makes you think so ?” 

“Oh! I merely saw that you 
appeared rather uneasy,” said Clara, 
looking down and speaking softly. 
“You were shifting about a good 
deal, and coughing, and sometimes 
thinking so deeply as to get rather 
flushed. All these are generally 
symptoms of the mind being much 
occupied, are they not? Of course 
I can’t say what the precise sub- 
ject of your thoughts was, but that 
you were thinking deeply I feel 
certain.” 

Now, I don’t know what demon 
was prompting me at that moment, 
but these words had a curious effect 
upon me. I did not feel particularly 
attracted towards my cousin, but yet 
I longed to rush, as it were, to her for 
refuge from, and in revenge against 
some, not thought, but chaotic 
and unintelligible phantasy, which 
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weighed heavily upon my heart. 
It seemed as though she were prof- 
fering to me a Lethean cup, by drink- 
ing the contents of which I might 
annihilate the memory of a hideous 
past ; but at the same time I shrank 
from doing so lest I might likewise 
annihilate some pleasantdream which 
had visited my soul in days gone by. 
And yet, the scene described in this 
chapter, and more especially the 
speech which Clara had just made, 
was of the most ordinary common- 
place character, scarcely worth the 
narration, and certainly incapable of 
raising such a medley of feeling in 
my bosom. This was precisely what 
I thought at the time. I could not 
conceive—or, as my conscience ad- 
monishes me, I would not conceive 
—how it was possible for me to be 
affected in the manner and under 
the circumstances [ have described. 
All I thoroughly comprehended was, 
the fact that two emotions were striv- 
ing together in my mind: one a feel- 
ing of desperation, which urged me 
to seize upon the pretty little hand 
of Clara that was gently trifling with 
the corner of her apron, and cover it 
with kisses ; the other, a strange, me- 
lancholy, and apparently objectless 
yearning, which impelled me to rush 
from the house and return as speedi- 
ly as possible to Rambleton Hall, 
there to wander in the garden and 
on the banks of the rivulet. I am 
of course aware that this state of 
mind was extremely unphilosophi- 
cal; but then, it must be remem- 
bered that I was only in my twenty- 
first year, so that stoicism could not 
reasonably be expected of me. How- 
ever, the upshot of the matter was, 
that I resolved to effect a compro- 
mise ;so,taking Clara’s hand in mine, 
I said, pressing, but not kissing it— 

“You are quite right. I was 
thinking, and thinking very deeply. 
I cannot now tell you what was the 
subject of my thoughts, but I hope 
to do so soon. Indeed, I think 
that I must not this morning prolong 
my visit any more.” 
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I purposely said this in a low tone, 
but—never having had any expe- 
rience of that nature—I was astonish- 
ed to find that there was much more 
feeling and agitation in the sound of 
my voice than I had intended. Clara, 
though, did not appear so much sur- 
prised at the tone in which I spoke 
as at the concluding sentence of my 
remarks, for her pleased look grad- 
ually changed into disappointment, 
and she said, entreatingly— 

“Surely, Cousin Richard, you 
won't go just yet. Why, we have 
scarcely had time to become acquain- 
ted again after so long a separation. 
Besides, you haven’t seen——” 
Here she paused for a moment, while 
a slight frown flashed across her face, 
and then added, “I mean, you haven’t 
given us an account of your travels 

et.” 

“ Ah, Clara !” I replied, “I would 
willingly, most willingly, stay, but I 
really am unable to do so. Ask me 
not why just at present; you shall 
know all in good time.” 

** Are you, then, so soon tired of 
staying here ?” she asked. 

“No, by Heaven! it isindeed, im- 
possible for that to be the case,” 
returned I; “but still I must tear 
myself away. So, good bye.” 

Saying this, and quietly shaking 
her hand, I rose from the sofa, but 
ere I could make a single step to- 
wards my hat, Clara said— 

“Well, if you must go, I suppose 
you must. But wait a moment, 
until I fetch mamma, who, I think, 
wants to fix a day for you to dine 
with us.” 

She accordingly tripped out of 
the room, and left me standing in a 
most anxious and disconsolate man- 
ner. I immediately thought of what 
I had just said and done ; but, so 
far from that bringing me any com- 
fort, I began to wish that I had never 
come to see the Vikings, and giving 
vent to my feelings in a soliloquy, 
I had got as far as, ‘“‘ What a con- 
founded idiot I am! Was there a 
single word of truth or sense in any- 
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thing I said ?” when the door opened, 
and Lily Trevor appeared. 

Charming as I had thought her 
on the preceding day, she appeared 
doubly so now, as, with a cordial, 
open-hearted smile upon her features, 
she advenced towards me, extending 
her hand in friendly greeting. I 
took it, I think rather coldly, and 
said in a dignified, but, I am pleased 
to believe, bland tone,— 

“Good morning, Miss Trevor. 
I should have been sorry if I had 
gone without seeing you.” 

Her happy glance of pleased sur- 
prise quickly faded as she heard 
these words, and was succeeded by 
a look of doubt and sorrow. I in- 
wardly pronounced myself first a 
brute, and then a worthy asserter 
of my personal respect. 

“ You are, then, now about to go, 
Mr. Arcles ?” said she, with a glance 
of entreaty, promptly suppressed. 
“Have you already been so long 
here, or are you offended with any- 
thing ?” 

“Oh, I have been here quite long 
enough,” I replied, coldly ; “ but lam 
in nowise offended, nor do I know 
why you should ask such a strange 
question.” 

“* Strange !” sheexclaimed, hastily, 
and thenadded, “ But you are right ; 
I should have made no remark of 
the kind.” 

I did not care to press for any 
further explanation, the more 
especially as I felt that there was a 
perceptible difference in my be- 
haviour then as contrasted with that 
of the day before. I therefore cast 
about for a change of subject, and 
said, offering Lily a seat— 

“Do not remain standing, Miss 
Trevor. Your conversation with 
Mrs. Viking must have tired you.” 

“Indeed !” returned Lily; “to 
what occasion are you referring ?” 


“To the conversation which took _ 


place but just now,” I replied. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Arcles, but you 
are surely labouring under some 
strange mistake, Why, I have not 
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even seen my aunt for the last 
hour.” 

“Well,” answered I, “all I can 
say is, that Mrs. Viking left this 
room some little time ago with the 
express purpose, as I understood, 
of letting you know that I was here, 
so that I might see you before I 
went.” 

“Oh! it would have been impos- 
sible for me to have remained——” 
Here Lily paused, and then, colour- 
ing deeply, resumed : “ I mean that 
common politeness would have pre- 
vented me from allowing you to go 
without at least wishing you ‘Good 
morning.’ But I can assure you that 
I was perfectly ignorant of your pre- 
sence, until, by accident, I entered 
this room ; for neither my aunt nor 
any one else ever told me of your 
arrival. But have you seen Clara 
yet? Ifyou have not, let me tell 
her to come. She would be sorry 
not to have shaken hands with 
you.” 

“Pray do not disturb yourself,” 
I answered. “Clara had not left 
the room a minute when you en- 
tered, she having been so kind as to 
entertain me while Mrs. Viking was 
away.” 

The flush here re-appeared in Lily’s 
cheeks, but she said nothing. As 
for myself, I felt a very strong tend- 
ency to become less icy than I had 
hitherto been; but without giving 
way to it, I continued,— 

“ By-the-bye, speaking of cousins, 
may I ask when Charles is next 
expected to visit Merringham ?” and 
as I said this I watched my fair 
companion’s countenance narrowly, 
without, however, any acknowledged 
purpose for so doing. 

“T cannot say,” returned Lily, 
with some little impatience in her 
tone, and with her eyebrows slightly 
knitted ; “I know nothing what- 
ever of Cousin Charles’s move- 
ments.” 

“ Did he not tell you, then, in his 
last letter ?” said I. 

“His detter, sir?” exclaimed Lily, 
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in much astonishment; but was 
prevented from saying more by the 
appearance of Mrs. Viking and 
Clara, who entered the room at 
that moment. Their countenances 
immediately fell as they saw Lily, 
and it was not in the most urbane 
of manners that my aunt said — 

“ Ah, Richard, I ought, then, to 
have been searching here for Miss 
Trevor. No wonder I could not 
find her.” 

“Indeed, aunt,” returned Lily, 
“T have only just left my room.” 

Mrs. Viking was apparently about 
to reply to this observation, but 
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changed her mind, and addressed 
me instead— 

“It is really too bad of you to 
pay us so short a visit. Clara tells 
me that you insist upon going at 
once, in the most obdurate style 
possible.” 

Being thus reminded of my de- 
termination, although I, of course, 
cannot say that my aunt’s remark 
was intended as a hint, I imme- 
diately took my leave, shaking the 
hand of Mrs, Viking in a genial 
manner, that of Clara with a gentle 
pressure, and Lily’s with tremulous 


dignity. 


BOOK II.-—CHIAROSCURO, 


oe od 
CHAPTER I. 


REVERIE. 


MartIn Dawes was ambitious in his 
tastes, and to this his shop bore 
ample witness. Not that it was by 
any means of colossal dimensions, 
unless an apartment some sixteen 
feet square could be so termed ; but 
by what it suggested, rather than by 
what it displayed, was the pride of 
the honest little barber gratified. 
The walls, for instance, were deco- 
rated with the representations of no 
less than six doors in addition to the 
real ones, which afforded an ingress 
from the street and from the interior 
of the house. The ceiling, too, ap- 
peared—without any great employ- 
ment of the imagination, so success- 
ful had the artist been—to be 
perforated with several trap-doors, so 
that wherever Martin’s customers 
might look, they never failed to 
receive the impression that they were 
merely in the antechamber of some 
very extensive suite of apartments. 
Indeed, if any new-comer happened 
to take no notice of this elaborate 
plan, the little barber would skilfully 


direct his attention to it, by asking 
him whether he was inconvenienced 
by a draught from any of the doors ; 
and then,hanging a tablecloth on the 
wall with much gravity, so as to 
cover one of the fictitious entrances, 
he would speak very wisely and 
soberly upon the serious conse- 
quences which often arose froma 
neglect of such obvious precautions, 

His flights of ambitious ingenuity 
were not, however, confined to these 
instances. Nests of drawers, with 
Brobdignagian handles, which eyed 
you ferociously, were to be seen in 
every direction; but the oldest in- 
habitant never remembered to have 
been present at the opening of any 
of them. A red curtain, skilfully 
ornamented with Martin’s initials in 
yellow braid, hid a recess in the 
wall ; and from the care with which it 
was arranged, one might have expect- 
ed, to discover something very ele- 
gant behind it. If, however, it were 
drawn aside, nothing appeared be- 
yond a small washing-table, supple- 
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mented by a looking-glass the utility 
of which was somewhat impaired by 
its being cracked. ‘There was, also, 
on one side of the room, a table, 
upon which were distributed, in the 
most artfully careless profusion, a 
variety of necessaries for the toilet 
of the village beauties, concerning 
which Martin would casually remark, 
that a small sample often sufficed for 
the proper appreciation of a large 
stock which remained in store. And 
then there was the chair—let me not 
forget that—which, still displaying 
some remains of gilding upon its 
battered carving and faded leather, 
served as a sugestive text to many of 
its owner's most cherished dis- 
courses. For it must be mentioned 
that Martin was not altogether free 
from a propensity—shared in by 
some people of the present day—to 
use his anecdotes and accompanying 
disquisitions in much the same 
manner as he used his more material 
chattels ; that is to say, he endeavour- 
ed to make them wear well. In 
both cases the result was the same, 
threadbareness; for to speak candid- 
ly, the little barber’s customers found 
it possible to enjoy by anticipation 
no inconsiderable portion of his con- 
versation. 

One day, soon after the events set 
forth in the latter portion of the 
preceding book, two horsemen, who 
were entering the village of Merring- 
ham, came in sight of the barber's 
shop. One of them, habited in the 
sober dress of a clergyman, was a 
gentleman of about thirty-fivé years 
of age, tall and thin, and witha 
determined expression of counten- 
ance. His companion presented a 
very differentappearance, being much 
shorter, and more strongly built, and 
with a jaunty air about him, which 
said, more plainly than the fashion- 
able style of his dress, that his occu- 
pation was of no grave and absorbing 
nature. His remarkably handsome 
face was accompanied by that care- 
less but intellectual expression which 
is sometimes met with in men of 
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great talent and high spirits, and 
which lends such an indescribable 
charm to their society. No further 
description is, I think, necessary 
to enable Tom Littlemore to be re- 
cognised, and with him Charles 
Viking. 

“Charley,” exclaimed Littlemore, 
as he observed the barber’s pole, 
which protruded in quite a rampant 
fashion from Martin’s shop, “ isn’t 
that the place where the little girl 
lived whom you knocked over so 
remorselessly in the days, or rather 
lane, of yore? You ought to remem- 
ber it, you know, seeing that it gave 
you an opportunity of first becoming 
acquainted with your uncle’s son 
and heir, eh?” 

A passing frown divested his com- 
panion’s face of its usual imperturb- 
able expression, as he replied —“Yes, 
that’s the place; I remember it well 
enough.” 

“No doubt, old boy. And now 
let me ask you if you’ve ever seen 
or heard anything of the girl since 
then? She seemed to be quite a 
little fairy, if my memory serves me 
rightly ; butthen it’s very treacherous 
concerning the fairy portion of crea- 
tion.” 

“T haven’t seen much of Elsie 
Dawes, as she is named; but I’m told 
that she is considered the belle of 
the village.” 

“Oho! a rustic beauty, eh? 
What an agreeable surprise, when 
one expected to meet with nothing 
but the monstrous, unshapely wights 
of Boordom! I must positively 
have a peep at this Merringham 
gem. Do you know her father at 
all ?” 

“Oh, yes! Martin Dawes has 
often shaved me when I have visited 
Rumbleton Hall.” 

“Come along, then,” cried Little- 
more ; and without saying another 
word, he urged his horse forward 
in the direction of Martin’s door. 
Charles had no option but to follow, 
and overtook his companion just 
as the latter was performing a 
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tattoo with the handle of his whip 
upon the brazen basin which 
dangled from the before-mentioned 
pole. This noise did not, how- 
ever, continue very long; for 
scarcely had the first flourish 
ceased tq reverberate when Mr. 
Dawes was seen rushing forth from 
his Lares and Penates into the 
shop, where, coatless and with his 
shirt-sleeves rolled up in the most 
undignified manner, he stood for a 
moment lost in bewilderment, and 
scanning the strangers with a va- 
cant expression of countenance. At 
length, recognising his reverend visi- 
tor, he exclaimed,— 

“Pardon me, Mr. Viking, but 
this house is not enchanted castle, 
nor is Martin Dawes a magician.” 

This was said in a firm but con- 
cilitory tone of voice; and, as he 
concluded, the worthy little man 
vented the remainder of his haughti- 
ness in a tremendous puff, which 
well nigh overcame the gravity of 
Littlemore. But keeping his counte- 
nance, though with difficulty, he 
replied, without allowing Charles to 
speak,— 

“Mr. Dawes may not be a ma- 
gician, but yet he may be possessed 
of almost magical skill in the art of 
using both razor and lancet. But 
what,» may I ask, induces you to 
suppose that we took your elegant 
habitation for an enchanted castle ?” 
This with so graceful a bow that 
Martin’s anger at being roused by 
such a discordant summons entirely 
disappeared. 

“Well, sir,” returned the barber, 
*‘T won’t deny but what I can shave 
and bleed as well as any in the 
county ; and as for the enchanted 
castle, why that was caused by my 
remembering some of the old tales 
about gongs and such-like, which 
were placed by magicians outside 
their doors for people to strike upon. 
But what can I do for you, gentle- 
men ?” 

“Well, I merely called to say 
How dy’e do?” said Littlemore, 
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“The fact is, you’re too well-known 
a man for anybody to pass through 
Merringham without seeing you. 
And then I’ve another reason for 
speaking to you: I want to know 
how your daughter recovered from 
the accident which befel her many 
years ago in consequence of this 
gentleman’s clumsiness. I was 
with him at the time when his horse 
knocked her down, and never hav- 
ing been here since, I shall be glad 
to know how she is.” 

Martin rolled down his sleeves, 
and replied—* My skill, sir, and a 
strong constitution restored the dear 
child to life, and, I may say, 
loveliness. Since then she has 
continued in the best of health, and 
has never failed to improve from 
day to day.” 

“Ah! you are indeed fortunate 
in possessing such a daughter,” 
cried Littlemore. “Every stage- 
coach upon this road comes into 
London teeming with the reports 
of the Merringham Beauty, as they 
call some fair apparition which has 
been seen in this neighbourhood, 
and which I make bold to say is 
charming Mistress ”"——looking at 
Charles. 

“ Elsie,” said the latter. 

“Thank you.—Charming Mistress 
Elsie Dawes.” 

Martin’s heart swelled and his 
face beamed as he listened to these 
encomiums upon the idol of his life ; 
and do what he could, he could not 
refrain from exclaiming,— 

Well enough they may talk, but, 
whatever they say, they can never 
approach the real truth of the case. 
Why, sir, if my Elsie were once to 
to be seen in London she’d carry 
off the prize from any of your city 
madams, And then, too, to hear her 
sing! It would make no slight 
stir in Paradise itself, I promise 
ou ! ? 

“Indeed !” rejoined Littlemore ; 
“then she is a musician in addition 
to being a beauty ?” 

“ Ay, that she is, and a rare one, 
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too! But, hush ! there’s her guitar ! 
Can’t you hear it ?” 

It was true ; for, as the little man 
spoke, there sounded from the back 
of the house the tones of a guitar, 
which were elicited by no unskilful 
hand. After the first bold gush of 
harmony, the sounds were accom- 
panied by a female voice so sweet 
and melodious, that Martin’s praise 
appeared in no way exaggerated. 
The most practised ear would have 
failed in detecting the slightest im- 
perfection, for the singer had evi- 
dently surrendered herself to the 
inspiration of the melody, and was 
almost unconsciously executing the 
music in a tender and heartfelt style. 
Note after note pulsed through the 
air, and fell so softly on the ears of 
the listeners, that they were fain to 
surrender themselves to the influence 
of the melody, and stood as if en- 
chanted. But when the first stanza 
was completed, and the hidden mu- 
sician was performing a sweet inter- 
lude, Martin turned to his com- 
panions, and putting his finger to 
lips, said— 

“Follow me, and you shall see 
her playing.” 

Charles and Littlemore accord- 
ingly secured their horses to the door 
of Martin’s house, and followed the 
little barber down a lane which ad- 
joined the house. A few steps brought 
them to a low hedge, over which they 
could peer into Martin’s garden, where 
a spectacle of rare beauty awaited 
their gaze. Beneath a wide-spreading 
walnut-tree sat a fair girl of some 
eighteen summers, whose _partly- 
averted face afforded them an ample 
Opportunity of dwelling upon her 
charms. Her form was tall and 
symmetrical, though so fairy-like that 
it seemed scarce fitted for this grossly 
material world, while so much of her 
countenance as could be seen re- 
vealed features of somewhat more 
than ordinary beauty, graced by an 
expression of unusual sweetness and 
amiability. An abundance of bright 
golden hair fell down in waving 
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tresses upon her back, and each move- 
ment of her body as she played was 
performed with such an indescribable 
grace, that truly it seemed to Little- 
more and his companion as if they 
looked upon some heaven-descended 
seraph, or, at least, upon seme nymph 
of fairy-land. An attentive>observer 
(that conventional myth, so useful to 
embarrassed authors) would, indeed, 
have seen in Littlemore’s countenance 
an expression ofthe utmostsurpriseand 
admiration ; and when the charming 
Elsie resumed her song, he remained 
rooted to the spot and gazing, as if 
fascinated, upon the beautiful vocalist. 

Mr. Viking, too, was by no means 
unimpressed, but he certainly viewed 
the scene in a more philosophical 
frame of mind than did his companion; 
while, as for Martin, he alternately 
surrendered himself up to a feeling of 
admiration for his daughter, and of 
enjoyment of the effect produced upon 
his two visitors. 

At length, Elsie, while still sweetly 
carolling, happened to turn her head 
in the direction of the two friends, and 
for a moment she encountered the 
gaze of Littlemore with an air which 
indicated that she had not fully com- 
prehended the fact of his presence. 

Suddenly, however, she awoke to a 
consciousness of her position, and 
modestly blushing as she perceived 
the glance of ardent admiration with 
which she was regarded, she desisted 
from her song, and, with downcast 
eyes, rose hurriedly to her feet; but ere 
she had taken a single step in the 
direction of the house, a timorously 
rapid look revealed to her the fact 
that she was once more alone. 

For a moment she stood in a state 
of gentle astonishment, but active 
curiosity prevailing over speculation, 
she ran to the hedge which bordered 
the Jane, and peeping over, saw her 
father walking towards the high road, 
accompanied by two strange gentle- 
men. She then hastened to the house, 
and from the window of her room, 
which overlooked the road, she again 
descried the strangers, who had by 
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this time mounted their horses and 
were upon the point of riding off. 
Ere, however, they departed, the 
more handsome of the two turned 
his head, cnd glancing upward, his 
eye met thut of Elsie, who recognised 
in him the apparition which had so 
disturbea her summer dream. She 
again blushed, and withdrawing from 
the window, she listened, with a 
strange feeling at her heart, to the 
receding sounds of a horse's foot- 
fall. 

She sank into a chair and began 
tomuse. Never had she experienced 
sO exquisite a sensation of pleasure 
as that which now pervaded her soul. 
Never had she gazed upon so hand- 
some a countenance as that which 
had thus twice appeared to her. 
Could these two facts be in any way 
connected? Was it possible to inter- 
pret the meaning of that impassioned 
glance which had so suddenly broken 
in upon the even tenour of her life? 
But from this task she shrank, 
though she knew not why. She had 
recognised one of the strangers as the 
Rev. Mr. Viking, but the other— 
who was he? He did notreside in 
the parish, that she knew well; but 
would he ever visit the place again ? 
and yet, what interest could she have 
in the solution of these problems ? 
He certainly had flushed with plea- 
sure when he saw her at the window, 
but surely no conclusion could be 
deduced from so trifling an action ; 
and things were come to a pretty 
pass if every casual glance were to 
throw her into a state of confusion. 
But, then, it must be admitted that 
this was no mere casual glance : there 
was about it something peculiar, 
somethiug which—Oh, how foolish to 
indulge in such thoughts! She would 
set about doing something imme- 
diately. Hush! there’s father calling. 

What made Elsie rush downstairs 
so quickly? I cannot say ; I can only 
state the fact of her doing so. Scarcely 
had she reached the foot of the stairs 
when she saw her father standing in 
the little parlour at the back of the 
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shop, his face beaming with a mixture 
of love and of honest exultation. 

“ Ah! my darling,” he exclaimed, 
as he folded her in his arms and 
stroked her head caressingly with his 
hand. “Ah! my darling: you little 
know how proud you’ve made me to- 
day !” 

Why did Elsie blush ? and was it 
quite ingenuous of her to ask with that 
provoking assumption of unconcern— 
“In what way do you mean, father ?” 

Without noticing the ill-success of 
her attempt, Martin replied, ‘“‘ Why 
my dear, what else can I mean than 
the charming song which you gave us 
just now in the garden ? You beat all 
the mermaids about which I used 
to tell you so many pretty stories ; 
and so, I’ll be bound,those two gentle- 
men think, if one may judge by their 
looks. Ah! well enough you may 
blush, my pretty one! Haven't I 
often said that fortune would one 
day visit you !”’ 

“© father!” whispered Elsie, and 
then, conquering her hesitation with 
a kiss, she added, ‘‘ Wasn’t one of the 
gentlemen Mr. Viking, the minister 
at Rickerston ?” 

“ Quite right, fairy princess : but I 
wasn’t thinking so much about him as 
about his companion. He—that’s the 
companion—was most struck by your 
singing. You must have noticed him 
looking over the hedge—a very hand- 
some gentleman, something like St. 
George of merry England must have 
been; and, by-the-bye, now I come to 
think of it, he put me very much in 
mind of what I was when I first knew 
your sainted mother.” 

lt was surely a very remarkable co- 
incidence for Martin to have replied 
rather to his daughter’s thoughts than 
to her words. Certain, however, it is 
that Elsie’s eyes brightened as he 
spoke, and with an evident exertion of 
resolution, she asked-— 

“ What did he ”—here a slight 
pause —“ I mean, what made Mr. Vi- 
king and the other gentleman come 
here ?” 

“ Ah! little one,” returned Martin 
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“T’ve got a romance in store for 
you respecting that. The fame of 
your beauty and the recollection 
of your youthful charms were the 
sole cause of the visit. Don’t you 
remember being knocked down in 
Settleford-lane by Mr, Viking’s horse ? 
Well, the gentleman who came to-day 
—Mr Littlemore he says his name 
is—is the very same that was with 
Mr. Viking on that occasion. He 
remembers being struck with you 
then, and, having lately heard a good 
deal about you from the travellers on 
the coach, and about my skill and 
general knowledge, he took the first 
opportunity that presented itself of 
paying his respects at my humble but 
I may say somewhat striking house. 
Now, don’t you call that quite a 
romantic story ?” 

And so saying, Martin stooped 
down to peer into Elsie’s modestly 
downcast countenance. She smiled, 
blushed, andhid her face in her neatly- 
trimmed apron, exclaiming’ with quite 
a tantalising assumption of annoy- 
ance,— 

“What makes you look at meso, 
father ? I’m sure I can’t imagine what 
Mr. Littlemore can have been saying 
to you !” 

“ Oh! as for Mr. Littlemore, you 
may make your mind quite easy,” re- 
plied Martin very innocently—“for he 
scarcely said a word after hearing you 
sing. In fact, the only thing I heard 
him say was to remind Mr. Viking 
that dinner would be waiting unless 
they made haste, and so off they went 
to dine with Mr Viking’s father.” 

If the apron had been transparent, 
Martin would have observed a slight 
shade of disappointment pass over 
Elsie’s countenance as she listened to 
him. Ere, however, she could reply, 
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a customer was heard in the shop 
calling out for Mr. Dawes. Upon 
this the little man skipped off with a 
light heart to ply his keen razor, and 
Elsie, pleasantly sad, wandered into 
the garden. 

The guitar was still lying on the 
ground beneath the walnut-tree, and 
sitting down, Elsie took up the in- 
strument. At first she—I am inclined 
to think, perversely—drew her hand 
across the strings in such a manner 
as to elict the first notes of a gay tune ; 
but speedily, although perhaps myste- 
riously, this was exchanged for the 
tender strains of that melody which 
she had been playing when interrupt- 
ed by the advent of Mr. Littlemore. 

But while her hands were thus un- 
consciously employed in enchanting 
the listening ear of Nature, her 
thoughts were rambling far away. 
Castle-building in the air had always 
been a favourite occupation of Elsie’s 
leisure moments, and that afternoon 
she felt more than usually inclined for 
the amusement. Accordingly there 
floated through her mind vision after 
vision of lanes and meadows, spacious 
parks, mansions, and palaces, through 
all of which, strangely enough, she 
seemed to roam at first unaccom- 
panied, but gradually she would find 
herself escorted by a gentleman whose 
features bore avery strong resem- 
blance to those of Mr Littlemore. 
Do what she would, change the sub- 
ject as she might, she could not, for 
the life of her, banish that apparition 
from her dreams ; and at last, shrink- 
ing in despair from the task, she 
surrendered at discretion, and allowed 
the Form not merely to become an 
indispensable portion of her castles, 
but to constitute them almost entirely. 
Twas, at least, a pleasant reverie. 


(To be continued. ) 








POETS AND POETASTERS.* 


SEVEN little books, elegant in green 
and gold, beautiful in blue and gold, 
lie before me ; decoratively sugges- 
tive of duns and the Dunciad; of 
poetic aspirants modestly depre- 
cating hostile criticism, and accom- 
modating gentlemen who have pub- 
lished solely at “the request of 
friends.” Amicus poete, I have 
glanced over the contents of each, 
and as the result of my reading, 
three are disposed to my right hand 
and four to my left. As the genial 


host who understands dinner-party 
giving places first before his guests 
the choicest wines, so I select the 
best of the little books before me for 
remark, ‘“ Poems by the late William 
Leighton,” is a volume full of grace, 


purity, and music, gay with the 
colours of a lively fancy, warm with 
pathos and feeling, cheerful with 
the calm faith of a Christian gentle- 
man. In testimony of this latter re- 
mark let me cite the final stanza 
from one of his poems. 


‘¢ Faint not, O Christian ! though thick on 
thy path 
Affliction pours down its most pitiless 
showers ; 
Thy Father is speaking in love, not in 
wrath, 
And thy griefs will yet scatter thy path- 
way like flowers ! 


Courage then, Christian ! be of good cheer! 

Christ is thy guardian and heaven is thy 
guerdon ! 

For if on this earth thou shouldst falter 
and fear, 

How wilt thou do in the swelling of 


Jordan ?” 


Sacred stories had evidently a 
strong hold on Mr. Leighton’s imagi- 
nation, for in the “ Contents” we 
find “Jesus Wept,” “ God is Every- 
where,” “ Our Angel Kindred.” All 
far above the average merit of con- 
temporary poets. In the Preface 
we are told that Mr. Leighton died 
April 22, 1869, “after an illness 
which lasted only ten days” of 
typhoid fever. He was born at 
Dundee, and will, therefore, take 
modest rank in the army of Scottish 
poets. “The Birdies,” assert his 
claim to this place, and show his 
familiarity with the tongue of the 
“land of brown heath and shaggy 
wood.” To multiply quotations 
would be a labour of love, but let 
our readers get the book, (second 
edition), and I think they will say, 
with the critic in the Graphic, “ Mr. 
Leighton has enriched English poe- 
try with many admirable pieces,” 


‘*T dream I see him in his radiant rest, 
Among his angel-kindred up on high, 
And honoured as befits the latest guest 

They welcome to the sky.” 
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Contiguous to the book just re- 
ceived, is a gift from the New World. 
“The Prophecy of Merlin and other 
Poems, by John Reade,” published 
at Montreal, is a volume which, in 
every way, is worthy of the Land of 
the Lakes. It is well-written, well- 
printed, well-bound. The author in 
his verses unites power with sweet- 
ness. He is a disciple of Tennyson, 
whose writings he has studied with 
earnestness and love. ‘The longest 
poem, “The Prophecy of Merlin,” 
is thoroughly readable, and although 
modelled on the “ Idylls,” is in no 
degree an imitation. Mr. Reade is 
as loyal as the Laureate himself, and 
enshrines the memory of “ Albert the 
Good,” in his rhymes. 
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** And chiefly she, his other self, the queen, 
Shall weep long years in lonely palace- 
halls, 
Missing the music of a silent voice.” 


The often recurring line of 


“ And still shall Arthur sleep in Avalon.” 


and the familiar names of Brocel- 
liande, Sir Bedivere, Excalibur, 
Camelot, detract from the origi- 
nality without impairing the merit of 
our Canadian author. That he is 
capable of selecting a subject and 
treating it effectively, his poem on 
“‘Vashti” is ample evidence. The 
Asiatic queen ignores and despises 
her rivals, and speaks of her own 
worth : 


‘* So they ransacked the land for a wife, while the king thought of me all the while— 
I can see him, this moment, with eyes that are lost for the loss of a smile, 
Gazing dreamily on as each maiden is temptingly passed in review, 
While the love in his heart is awake with the thought of a face that he knew !” 


The pathos and power of this 
stanza is sufficient proof that Mr. 
Reade possesses considerable poetic 
ability. 

The local colouring of some of 
the poems, such as “The Fenian 
Raid (June 1866),” and “In Me- 


morium—T. D. McGee,” gives the 
book an especial interest to colonial 
readers, The following lyric will, 
we feel confident, win a host of ad- 
mirers for Mr. Reade, of whom we 
now take a kindly farewell—every 
page in his book is worth perusal :— 


‘““THALATTA ! 


I. 


‘In my ear is the moan of the pines,—in my heart is the song of the sea, 
And I feel his salt breath on my face as he showers his kisses on me, 
And I hear the wild scream of the gulls, as they answer the call of the tide, 
And I watch the fair sails as they glisten like gems on the breast of a bride. 


II. 


From the rock where I stand to the sun is a pathway of sapphire and gold, 
Like a waif of those Patmian visions that wrapt the lone seer of old, 

And it seems to my soul like an omen that calls me far over the sea— 

But I think of a little white cottage, and one that is dearest to me. 


IIT. 


Westward, ho ! 


Far away to the East is a cottage that looks to the shore—- 


Though each drop in the sea were a tear, as it was, I can see it no more ; 


For the heart of its pride with the flowers of the ‘ Vale of the Shadow’ 


reclines, 


And—hushed is the song of the sea and hoarse is the moan of the pines.” 


“ The Triumph of Faith, and other 
Poems, by Alessie Bond, Derry,” 
consists of devotional and meditative 
verses, smoothly written, and breath- 
ing an atmosphere of goodness and 


sincerity. The Evangelists supply 
the titles of many of the poems, and 
the sacred “ext is amplified with 
thought and feeling. We should say 
that the authoress had a sincere love 
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for the ballads of Macaulay, and 
great sympathy with the heroic. In 
“The Three Children,” the follow- 
ing stanzas occur :— 


‘* Amid the recreant thousands 

Were faithful found but three, 
Who spake brave words and glorions, 
Who bowed no guilty knee. 
Abednego, and Shadrach, 
And Meshach stood u right, 

And spake to the king in the torture-ring, 

By the gleam of the furnace light.” 


‘* We will not serve thine image ! 
We bow to God alone! 
Thy utmost might, O king, is nought 
Before our Monarch’s throne ! 
Far strouger to deliver 
Is He, than thou to slay ; 
In death or in life, in peace or strife, 
Our hearts are His for aye. 


Purity of thought and felicity of 
expression distinguish this little 
volume. 

Another lady writer presents abook 
to the reading public. “ Avenele, 
and other Poems,” by Sophia F. A. 
Caulfeild. After plodding through 
a perfect Sahara of verbiage, we 
can find no oasis, with its glittering 
waters and palm-trees, to refresh the 
brain and eye. A dull, monotonous 
mediocrity pervades the volume. 
We read on with a hopeless and 
puzzled look, such verses as this 
repaying our labours :— 


‘* And each stalwart knight, as to horse he 
spra 
The hilt of his sword upheld, 
And kissed, while the shouting ‘To 
battle ?’ ran 
And all doubt oft their fate dispelled.” 


There is not a poem exceeding in 
value “ The Wee Charioteer,” for 
in it we get a glimpse of that “touch 
of nature” which “makes the whole 


world ’kin.” A lady manufacturing 
charpie would be ten thousand times 
more usefully employed than in writ- 
ing and dedicating such undigested, 
indigestible crudities as “ Avenele.” 

“Ambrosia Amoris, by Edward 
Brennan, may well be said to be 
“not poetry, but prose run mad.” 
No poetaster, after a surfeit of 
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Swinburne, could be more rhapso- 
dical, more philosophically maun- 
dering, more lewd and unchaste. 
Mr. Brennan writes :— 


‘Tis pleasant to dream on thy beauty, 
To paint thee in lust-loving hues ; 
Till thoughts of life’s holier duty 
Hie my soul from adultery’s purlieus.” 


What the meaning of this verse is 
we do not profess to explain. It 
might have been “ Heigho, my soul,” 
so far as grammar and sense are 
concerned :— 


** Thrice white heat is the love of a woman 
for man, 
Fed by the coals of distrust.” 
Desire is the burnisher of lust ; 
ceit 
The metal thereof.” 


and de- 


When a man opens a book of 
poems, socalled, and finds such 
rusty proverbs as these, he is natu- 
rally not an amiable critic. Nor are 
there many readers, we fancy, who 
would care to continue a poem be- 
ginning with such lines as these,— 
“Samson Loquitur.” 


“ Daughter of Philistia ! fairest maid! 
Entice me not with honeyed speech! 
But let me pillow on thy virgin paps 
In luscious peacefulness to-night.” 


Still fewer, we trust, who care for 
such lines as the following, although 
a certain meretricious music is in 
them : 


‘© Robe thy love in a raiment of light! thy 
lithe, loving body with scarlet ! 
Dazzle day with the sheen of thy might ! 
and night with the playing of harlot! 
The demon of Hate wake to pleasure ! 
the angel of Love to despair ! 
And the devil that damns thee, a measure 
of kisses give him for his share !” 


Should Mr. Brennan at some future 
time make choice of a subject more 
in keeping with the ordinary views of 
mankind, he might produce if not 

a pleasing, a readable poem. 

“The Chieftain’s Daughter, &c.,’ 
by E. H. Dering, is another cd 
of verse. The chief story is a sim- 
ple Irish tale. But we think Mr. 
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Dering very unfortunate in the 
choice of subjects. He is essentially 
anti-poetic. We commend him Shel- 
ley and Keats for a twelvemonth’s 
study, at the end of which time he 
will see the impossibility of writing 
poems on “‘ The Pedigree of Persua- 
sions,” or “A Dialogue on Egotism.” 
Meanwhile he may say, quoting from 
himself, 
** My soul is obscured, and I see not aright.” 
The last of the little books is one 
by Wilfred Mennell, whose poems 
are, he tells us, “ chiefly lyrical.” 
we have failed to find the faintest 
tinkle of music,not even a Jew’s-harp 
could be so unprolific of sweet sound. 
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The first page has the following 
verse, which will, we believe, suffice— 


** Oh, the fairest child that ever was seen, 
Was the merry young Mary Magdalene, 
With her long, wavy golden hair ; 

And her tearless blue eyes ; almost, I 
ween, 

She might have vied with beauty’s radiant 
queen, 

She was so all-surpassing fair.” 


Seventy pages of such lines as the 
above, make such a terrible little 
book, that we fairly shiver at the 
thought of any human person being 
doomed to read it. That it should 
have been written and published is 
one of those mysteries which must 
continue so to all time. 
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